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PBEFAGB 


Such letters of Mh. BnowNZKa^? as app^ar^ wliole or 
in part, hi the present Volumo ha^e been Ih most 
cases given to me by the persohe to whom they were 
addressed, or copied by lii^rss Beownihg from the 
originals under her catOr; b&t 1 owe to the daughter 
of the Rev. W. J, FOx-»-Maa. BamsiiL POx—those 
written to her father and to Miss FiiOwaa; the 
two interesting extracts from her father’s corre¬ 
spondence with herself and Ma. BnoWNiNG'a note to 
Mr. Bobbbtsqn. 

For my general material I have been largely 
indebted to Miss Bnowirrso. Her memory was the 
only existing record of her brother's boyhood and, 
yodth. It has been to me an unfailing as well as 
always accessible authority for that subsequent period 
of his life which I could only know in disconnected 
fifccts or his own fragmentary reminiscences. It is 
loss trute, indeed, to say that she has greatly helped 
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Tue in writing this short bio^aphy than that without 
ht-r helj) it could never have been undertaken, 

I thank niy friends Mrs. R. Goubtbna-T Bell and 
Miss Hickey for their invaluable assistance in pre- 
piiring the book for, and carrying it through the 
2 )ro 8 s; and I acknowledge with real gratitude the 
advantages derived by it from Mr. Dykes Campbbli/s 
large literary experience in his very careful final 
revision of the proofs. 

A. ORR. 

ApHl 22. 1891. 
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CHAPTER I 

Onyn of the Biowmng Family—Bobert Biowniag’e Oiandfathoi 
Hio Fo'jitioti and Ghoractei—His itist and second Klamoge - 
Unkindness towards hia eldest Son, Bobeit Brov^ning’s Father 
- Alleged Infusion of West Indian Blood thiough Bobert 
Biowniugs Grandmother-Existing Evidence agamst it—Ihe 
Grandmother’s Portrait 

A BELIEF was tuneut in Mi. Browning’s lifetime 
that he had Jewish blood in big veins. It re¬ 
ceived outwaid buppoxt from certain accidents of 
his life, fiom his known interest in Hebrew lan¬ 
guage and literature, fiom hia friendship for larious 
members of the Jewish community in London. Jt 
might well have yielded to the fact of his never claim¬ 
ing the kinship, which could not have existed without 
hia knowledge, and which, if he had known it, he 
would, by reason of these very sympathies, have been 
the last peison to disavow. The results of moh 


B 
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recent and more sj^stematic inquiry have shown the 
belief to be unfounded. 

Our poet sprang, on the father’s side, from an 
obscure or, as family tradition asserts, a decayed 
branch, of an Anglo-Saxon stock settled, at an early 
period of our histoj'y, in the south, and probably 
also south-west, of England. A line of Brownings 
owned the manors of Melbury-Sampford and Mel- 
bury-Osraond, in north-west Dorsetshire; their last 
representative disappeared—or was believed to do so— 
in the time of Henry VII., their manors passing into 
the hands of the Earls of Ilchester, who still hold 
them.’ The name occurs after 1542 in different parts 
of the country: in tw^ocases with the affix of * esquire,* 
in two also, though not in both coincidently, within 
twenty miles of Pentridge, where the first distinct 
traces of the poet’s family appear. Its cradle, as ho 
called it, was Woodyatea, in the parish of Pentridge, 
on the Wiltshire confines of Dorsetshire; and there 
his ancestors, of the third and fourth generations, 
held, as we understand, a modest but independent 
social position. 

This fragment of history, if we may so call it, 
accords better with our impression of Mr. Browning’s 
genius than could any pedigree which more palpably 
connected him with the ‘knightly’ and ‘squirely* 


* I am indebted for these facts, as ■well as for some others refer¬ 
ring to, 01 supplied by, Mi. Browning’s uncles, to some notes made 
Ur the B) owning Society by Dr. FurnivaU. 
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families whose name he bore. It supplies the strong 
^ roots of English national life to which we instinctively 
refer it. Both the vivid originality of that genius 
and its healthy assimilative power stamp it as, in 
some sense, the product of virgin soil; and although 
the varied elements which entered into its growth 
were racial as well as cultural, and inherited as well 
as absorbed, the evidence of its strong natural or 
physical basis remains undisturbed. 

Mr. Browning, for his own part, maintained a 
neutral attitude in the matter. He neither claimed 
nor disclaimed the more remote genealogical past 
which had presented itself as a certainty to some 
older membeis of his family. He preserved the old 
framed coat-of-arms handed down to him from his 
grandfather; and used, without misgiving as to his 
right to do so, a signet-ring engraved from it, the 
gift of a favourite uncle, in years gone by. But, 
so long as he was young, he had no reason to think 
^bout his ancestors; and, when he was old, he had 
no reason to care about them; he knew himself to 
be, in every possible case, the most important fact in 
his family history. 

Boi ne sois, ni Prince 
Sms le seignem de Conti, 

he wrote, a few years back, to a friend who had inci¬ 
dentally questioned him about it. 

Our immediate knowledge of the family begins 
with Mr. Browning’s grandfather, also a Kobert 
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Browning, who obtained through Lord Shafteabury'er 
influence a clerkship in the Bank of England, and 
entered on it when barely twenty, in 1769. He served 
fifty years, and rose to the position of Principal of the 
Bank Stock Office, then an important one, and which 
brought him into contact with the leading financiers 
of the da>. He became also a lieutenant in the 
Honourable Artilleiy Company, and took part in th^ 
dofen(e of the Bank in the Gordon Biots of 1789. 
He was an able, energetic, and worldly man; an 
Englishman, very much of the provincial type; his 
literary tastes being limited to the Bible and ‘Tom 
Jones,' both of which he is said to have read through 
once a year. He possessed a handsome person and, 
probibly, a vigorous constitution, since he lived to 
the age of eighty-four, though frequently tormented 
by gout; a circumstance which may help to account 
for his not having seen much of his giandchildren, 
the poet and his sister; we are indeed told that 
he particularly dreaded the lively boj’s vicinity to 
his afflicted foot. He married, in 1778, Margaret, 
daughter of a Mr. Tittle by his marriage with Miss 
Seymour; and who was born in the West Indies and 
had inherited property there. They had three chil¬ 
dren • Robert, the poet’s father; a daughter, who lived 
an uneventful life and plays no part in the family 
]list 01 y; and another son ^ho died an infant. The 
Creole mother died also when her eldest boy v?'as only 
seven yeais old, and passed out of his memory in all 
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"bat an indistinct impression of having seen her lying 
•in her coffin. Five years later the widower mariied 
a Miss Smith, who gave him a large family. 

This second marriage of Mr. Browning’s was a 
critical event in the hfe of his eldest son; it gave him, 
to all appearance, two step-parents instead of one. 
There could have been little sympathy between his 
father and himself, for no two persons were ever more 
unlike, but there was yet another cause for the 
systematic unkindness under which the lad grew up. 
Mr. Bi owning fell, as hard man easily does, greatly 
under the influence ol his second wife, and this in¬ 
fluence was made by her to subserve the interests 
of a more than natural jealousy of her predecessor. 
An early instance of this was her banishing the dead 
lady’s portrait to a garret, on the plea that her 
husband did not need two wives. The son could be 
no burden upon her because he had a little income, 
dei ived from his mother’s brother; but this, probably, 
only heightened her ill-will towards him. When he 
was old enough to go to a University, and very de¬ 
sirous of going—when, moreover, he offered to do so 
at his own cost—she induced his father to forbid it, 
because, she urged, they could not afford to send their 
other sons to college. An earlier ambition of his had 
been to become an artist ; but when he showed his 
first completed picture to his father, the latter turned 
away and refused to look at it. He gave himself the 
finishing stroke in the parental eyes, by throwing Up 
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a lucrative employment which he had held for a sho^t 
time on his mother’s West Indian property, in disgust 
at the system of slave labour which was still in force 
there; and he paid for this unpractical conduct as 
soon as be vas of age, by the compulsory reimburse¬ 
ment of all the expenses which his father, up to that 
date, had incurred for him; and by the loss of tie 
mother’s tortune, which, at the time of her marriage, 
had not been settled upon her. It was probably in 
despaii of doing anything better, that, soon after this, 
in his twenty-second year, he also became a clerk in 
the Bank of England. He married and settled in 
Camber^vdl, in 1811; his son and daughter were 
born, icspectively, in 1812 and 1814. He became a 
widowei in 1819; and when, four years later, he had 
completed his term of seivicc at the Bank, he went 
with Ins daughter to Paris, where they resided until 
his death lu 1866 

Dr. Furnivall has originated a theory, and 
maintains it as a conviction, that Mr. Browning’s 
grandmother was more than a Creole in the strict 
sense of the term, that of a person born of white 
parents in the West Indies, and that an unmistakable 
dash of dark blood passed from her to her son and 
grandson. Such an occiiuence was, on the face of it, 
not impossible, and would be absolutely unimpoitant 
to mj mind, and, I think I may add, to that of Mr. 
Browning’s sister and son. The poet and his father 
were what w e know them, and if negro blood had any 
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part in their composition, it was no worse for them, 
• and BO much the better for the negro. But many 
persona among us are very averse to the idea of such 
a cross; I believe its assertion, in the present case, to 
be entirely mistaken; I prefer, therefore, touching 
on the facts alleged in favour of it, to passing 
them over in a silence which might be taken to 
mean indilTerence, but might also be interpreted into 
assent. 

We are told that Mr. Browning was so dark in 
early life, that a nephew who saw him in Paris, in 
1837, mistook him for an Italian. He neither had nor 
could have had a nephew; and be was not out of 
England at the time specified. It is said that when 
Mr. Browning senior was residing on his mother’s 
sugar plantation at St. Kitt’s, his appearance was 
held to justify his being placed in church among the 
coloui'ed members of the congregation. We arc 
assured in the strongest terms that the story has no 
foundation, and this by a gentleman whose authority 
in all mattois concerning the Browning family l)r. 
Furnivall has otherwise accepted as conclusive. If the 
anecdote were true it would be a singular circumstance 
that Mr. Browning senior was always fond of drawing 
negro heads, and thus obviously disclaimed any un¬ 
pleasant association with them. 

I do not know the exact physical indications by 
which a dark strain is perceived; but if they are to be 
sought in the colouring of eyes, hair, and skin, they 
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have been conspicuously absent in the two persons 
who in the present case are supposed to have home , 
them. The poets father had light blue eyes and. I 
am assured by those who knew him best, a clear, 
ruddy complp\iou. His appearance induced strangers 
passing him in the Pans streets to remark, ‘ C’est un 
Anglais t ’ The absolute whiteness of Miss Bi owning's 
skin was modified in hci brother by a sallow tinge 
sufficiently explained by frequent disturbance of the 
liver, but it never affected the clearness of his laige 
blue grey eyes; and his hair, which giew dark as he 
approached manhood, though it never became black, 
iS spoken of, by everyone who remembeis him in 
childhood and youth, as golden. It is no less woithy 
of note that the daughter of his early fiiend Mr. 
Fox, who grew up in the little social circle to which 
he belonged, never even heard of the dark cross now 
imputed to him; and a lady who made his acquaint¬ 
ance during his twenty-fourth year, wrote a sonnet 
upon him, beginning with those words: 

Thy blow lb calm, young Poet- pale and clear 
As a moonlighted statue. 

The suggestion of Italian characteristics in the 
Poet's face may serxe, howcvci, to introduce a curious 
fact, which can have no boaiing on the main lines of 
hib descent, but holds collateral possibilities concern¬ 
ing it. His mothei*'s name Wiedemann or Wiedeman 
appeals m a merely contracted form as that of <me of 
^ eht oldest families naturalized in Venice. It became 
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Hiaited by marriage with the Eezzonico; and, by a 
j dtrange coincidence, the last of these who occupied 
the palace now owned by Mr. Barrett Browning was a 
Widmau-Bezzonico. The present ContepSa Widman 
has lately restored her own palace, which was falling 
into ruin. 

That poi trait of the first Mrs. Browning, which 
gave so much umbrage to her husband’s second wife, 
has hung for many y( ars in her grandson’s dining¬ 
room, and is well known to all his friends. It repre¬ 
sents a stately woman with an immibtakably fair skin; 
and if the face or hair betrays any indication of pos¬ 
sible dark blood, it is imperceptible to the general 
observer, and must be of too slight and fugitive a 
nature to enter into the discussion. A long cuil 
touches one shoulder. One hand rests upon a copy of 
Thomson’s Seasons, which was held to be the proper 
study and recreation of cultivated women in those 
days. The picture was painted by Wright of Derby. 

A brother of this lady was an adventurous traveller, 
and was said to have penetrated farther into the in¬ 
terior of Africa than any other European of his time. 
His violent death will be found recorded in a singular 
experience of the poet’s middle life. 
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CHAPTER II 

Robeit Biowning b Fathei —His Position in Life — Compaiiaon 
between him and his Sou Tenderness towaids hiB Son—Outline 
of hi8 Habits and Character—His Death Signiflcant Newspaper 
Ptti igiajih — Lettei of Mi Locker Lampson -Robert Browning’s 
Mo^hu Her Chaiactei and Antecedents Tlitir Influence upon 
h\ i Son Nenous Delicacy imparted to both hci Childien— Its 
special Evidences in hei Son 

\i was almost a mattei' oi course that Robert Brown¬ 
ing’s father should be disinclined for bank work. 
"We are told, and can easily unagino, that he was not 
BO good an official as the grandfather; we know that 
he did not rise so high, nor draw so largo a salary. 
But he made the best of his position for hib family’s 
sake, and ii was at that time both more important 
and more lucrative than such appointments have 
since become. Its emoluments could be increased by 
many honourable means not covered by the regular 
salary. The working-day was sliort, and every ad¬ 
ditional hour’s service well paid. To be enrolled on the 
night-watch was also very remunerative ; there were 
enormous perquisites in pens, paper, and sealing-wax,' 

^ I have been told that, fai fiom becoming careless lu the usa of 
^ these things from bib practically unbounded command of them» 
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Mr. Browning availed himself of these opportunities 
» of adding to his income, and was thus enabled, with 
the help of his private means, to gratify his scholarly 
and artistic tastes, and give his children the benefit 
of a very liberal education—the one distinct ideal of 
success in life which such a nature as his could form. 
Constituted as he was, he probably suffered very little 
through the paternal unkindness which had forced him 
into an uncongenial career. Its only palpable result 
was to make him a more anxiously indulgent parent 
when his own time came. 

Many circumstances conspired to secure to the 
coming poet a happier childhood and youth than his 
father had had. His path was to be smoothed not 
only by natural affection and conscientious care, but 
by literary and artistic sympathy. The second 
Mr. Browning differed, in certain respects, as much 
from the third as from the first. There were, never¬ 
theless, strong points in which, if he did not resemble, 
he at least distinctly foreshadowed him; and the 
genius of the one would lack some possible explana¬ 
tion if we did not recognize in great measure its 
organized material in the other. Much, indeed, that 
was genius in the son existed as talent in the father. 
The moral nature of the younger man diverged from 
that of the older, though retaining strong points of 
similarity; but the mental e^juipinonts of the two 

deyeloped for tbeiii an almost gupeistitious reverence. He could 
never endure to see a scrap of writing-paper wasted. 
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differed far less in themselves than in the different 
uses to which temperament and circumstances trained 
them. 

The most salient intellectual characteristic of 
Mr. Browning senior was his passion for reading. 
In liib daughter’s woids, ‘ho read in season, and out 
of season, ’ nud ho not only read, but remembered. 
As a &choo]l>oy, he knew by heait the first book of the 
Iha<J, and all the odes of Horace; and it shows how 
dccpl,-^ tlio clafebical part of his training must ha^e 
(iitcud into him, that he was wont, in later life, to 
BO tlie las little boy to sleep by humming to him 
n u ode of A^nacreon. It was one of his amusements 
at school to organize Homeric combats among the 
hoys, in which the fighting was carried on in the 
manner*of the Greeks and Trojans, and he and hib 
friend Kenyon would aim thembehes with swords and 
shields, and hack at each other lustily, excitmg them- 
sel\ cs to battle by inbulting speeches derived from the 
Homeric text.* 

Mr.- Browning had also an extraordinary power of 
verbifying, and taught his son from babyhood the words 
he wished him to remember, by joining them to a 
giotesquc rhyme; the child learned all his Latin de- 
clenbions in this way. His love of art had been proved 
by his desue to adopt it as a profession; his talent 

' TJia anecdote ib partly quoted from Mrs Andrew Crosse, who 
has introduced it into hei article ‘ John Kenyon and^ hia I nende/ 
TtmiiU Lot, Apnl 1890. She herself received it from Mi. Dykes 
Gainpbcl] 
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for it was evidenced by the life and power of the 
sketches, often caricatures, which fell from his pen 
or pencil as easily as written words. Mr. Barrett 
Browning remembers gaming a very early elementary 
knowledge of anatomy from comic illustrated rhymes 
(now in the possession of their old friend, Mrs. Fraser 
Corkran) through which hia grandfathei* impressed 
upon him the names and position of the principal 
bones of the human body. 

Even more remarkable than his delight in reading 
was the manner in which Mr. Biowning read- He 
carried into it all the preciseness of the scholar. 
It was his habit when he bought a book—which was 
generally an old one allowing of this addition—to have 
some pages of blank paper bound into it. These he 
filled with notes, chronological tables, or such other 
supplementary matter as would enhance the interest, 
or assist the mastering, of its contents; all written in 
a clear and firm though by no means formal hand¬ 
writing. More than one book thus treated by him 
has passed through my hands, leaving in me, it need 
hardly be said, a stronger impression of the owner’s 
intellectual quality than the acquisition by him of 
the finest library could have conveyed. One of the 
js- experiences which disgusted him with gt. Kitt’s was 
the frustration by its autlioiities of an attempt 
he was making to teach a negro boy to read, and 
the understanding that ail such educative action 
was prohibited. 
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In his faculties and attainments, as in his plea* 
sures and appreciations, he showed the simplicity and 
genuineness of a child. He was not only ready to 
amu&e, ho could always identify himself with chil¬ 
dren, his love for whom never failed him in even his 
latest years. His more than childlike indifference to 
pecuniary advantages had been shown in early life. 
He aavc another proof of it after his wife's death, 
when he declined a proposal, made to him by the 
Bank ot England, to assist in founding one of its 
Inarch establishments in Liverpool. He never in- 
d(td, iieisonally, cared for money, except as a means 
ot acquiring old, i.e. rare books, for which he had, as 
an acquaintance declared, the scent of a hound and 
the snap of a bulldog. His eagerness to possess such 
treasuics was only matched by the generosity with 
which he paited with them; and his daughter well 
remembers the feeling of angry suspicion with which 
she and hei brother noted the periodical arrival of a 
certain visitor who would be closeted with their father 
for houis, and steal away before the supper time, 
when the family would meet, with some precious 
parcel of books or prints under his arm. 

It is almost superfluous to say that he was in¬ 
different to creature coibtoi ts. Miss Browning was ' 
convinced that, if on any occasion she had said to him, 

‘ There will be no dinner to-day,’ he would only have 
looked up from his book to reply, ‘ All right, my dear, 
it is of no consequence/ In his bank-clerk da^ s, when* 
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he sometimes dined in Town, he left one restaurant 
with which he was not otherwise dissatisfied, because 
the waiter always gave him the trouble of specifying 
what he would have to eat. A hundred times that 
trouble would not have deterred him from a kindly 
act. Of his goodness of heart, indeed, many distinct 
instances might be given; but even this scanty outline 
of his life has rendered them superfluous. 

Mr. Browning enjoyed splendid physical health. 
His early love of reading had not piecluded a whole¬ 
some enjoyment of athletic sports; and he was, as a 
boy, the fastest runner and host ba&e-ball player in his 
school. He died, like his father, at eighty-four (or 
rather, within a few days«of eighty-five), but, unlike 
him, he had never been ill; a French friend exclaimed 
when all was over, ‘ II n'a jamais etc vieux.* His 
faculties were so unclouded up to the last moment 
that he could watch himself dying, and speculate on 
he nature of the change whici was befalling him, 
‘ What do you think death is, Eol art ? ’ he said to his 
son; ‘ is it a fainting, or is it a I ng ? ’ A notice of 
bis decease appeared in an Amer^ in newspaper. It 
was written by an unknown hand, and bears a stamp 
of genuineness which renders the greater part of it 
t worth quoting, 

* He was not only a ruddy, active man, with fine 
hair, that retained its strength and brownness to the 
last, but he had a courageous spirit and a remark¬ 
ably intelligent mind. He was a man of the finest 
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culture, and was often, and never vainly, consulted by 
his son Hoberl concerning the more recondite facts 
relating to the old characters, whose bones that poet 
liked so well to disturb. His knowledge of old French, 
Spanish, and Italian literature was wonderful. The 
old man went smiling and peaceful to his long rest, 
presorving his faculties to the laste insomuch that the 
physician, astonished at his continued calmness and 
good humour, turned to his daughter, and said in 
a low voice, “Poes this gentleman know that he ia 
(lying ? ” The daughter said in a voice which the 
father could hf'ar, “ He knows it; ” and the old man 
said wit!) a quiet smile, “ Death is no enemy in my 
eyes.” His last words were spoken to his son Bobert, 
who was fanning him, “1 fear 1 am wearying you, 
dear.” ’ 

Four years later one of his English ac(iuaiijtances 
in Paris, Mr. Frederick Locker, now ^Ir. LocLer- 
Lampeon, wrote to Bobert Browning as follows: 

Dec. 26,1S70. 

My dear Browning,—I have always thought that 
you or Miss Browning, or some other capable person, 
should draw up a sketch of your excellent father so 
that, hereafter, it might be known what an interesting 
man he was. 

I used often to meet you in Paris, at Lady Elgin’s. 
She bad a genuine taste for poetry, and she liked being 
read to, and I re]nember you gave her a copy of Beats* 
])ocra=», and you used often to read his poetry to Ijer. 
Lady Elgin died in 1860, and I think it was in that 
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year that Lady Charlotte and I * saw the most of 
Mr. Browning. He was then quite an elderly man, 
if years could make him so, but he had so much 
vivacity of manner, and such simplicity and freshness 
of mind, that it was difficult to think him old. 

I remember, he and your sister lived in an apart¬ 
ment m the Kue de Grenclle, Rt. Germain, in quite a 
simple fashion, much in the way that most people live 
in Paris, and in the way that all sensible people would 
wish to live all o\lv the world. 

Your father and 1 had at least one taste and 
affection in common. He liked hunting the old book¬ 
stalls on the qiiais, and he had a great love and ad¬ 
miration for Hogarth; and he possessed several of 
Hogarth’s engravings, some in rare and early states 
of the plate; and he would leiate with glee the cir¬ 
cumstances under which he had picked them up, and 
at so small a price too! However, he had none of 
the petit-wf^Ure weakness of the ordinary collector, 
which is BO common, and which I own to! —such as 
an infatuation for tall copies, and wide margins. 

1 remember your tather was fond of drawing in 
a rough and ready fashion; he had plenty of talent, 
I should think not very great cultivation; but quite 
enough -xve his purpose, and to amuse his fiiends. 
He ^ ^ a thoroughly lively and healthy interest in 
your poetry, and ho showed me some of your boyish 
attempts at versification. 

Taking your dear father altogether, I quite be¬ 
lieve him to have been one of those men—interesting' 

* Mr. Locker was then marned to Lady Charlotte Bruce, Lady 
Ella’s daughter. 


0 
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men—whom the world never hears of. Perhaps he 
was shy —at any rate he was much less known than 
he ought to have been; and now, perhaps, he only 
remains in the recollection of his family, and of 
one or two superior people (like myself!) who were 
capable of appreciating him. My dear Browning, 
T really hope you will draw up a slight sketch of your 
father before it is too late. 

Yours, 

Frederick Locker. 

The judgments thus expressed twenty years ago 
are cordially re-stated in the letter in which Mr. 
Looker-Lampson authorizes me to publish them. The 
desired memoir was never written; but the few details 
which I have given of the older Mr. Browning's life 
and character may perhaps stand for it. 

With regard to the * strict dissent ’ with which her 
parents have been taxed, Mias Browning writes to me : 
* My father was born and educated in the Church of 
England, and, for many years before his death, lived 
in her communion. lie became a Dissenter in middle 
life, and my mother, born and brought up in the Kirk of 
Scotland, became one also; but they could not be called 
bigoted, since we always in the evening attended the 
preaching of the Bev. Henry Melvill' (afterwards Canon 
of St. PauPB), whose sermons Eobert much admired.’ ^ 

’ At Camden Chapel, Cambeiwell. 

^ Mr Browning was much inteiestcd, in later years, in hearing 
Canon, perhaps then ahoady Archdeacon, Farrar extol his eloquence 
and ask whether he had known him. Mr. Buskin also spoke of him 
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Little need be said about the poet’s mother. She 
spoken of by Carlyle as * the true type of a 
Scottish gentlewoman.’ Mr. Kenyon declared that 
such as she had no need to go to heaven, because they 
made it wherever they were. But her character was 
all resumed in her son’s words, spoken with the 
tremulous emotion which so often accompanied his 
allusion to those he had loved and lost: ‘ She was a 
divine woman.’ She was Scotch on the maternal 
side, and her kindly, gentle, but distinctly evangelical 
Christianity must have been derived from that source. 
Her father, William Wiedemann, a ship-owner, was 
a Hamburg German settled in Dundee, and has 
been described by Mr. Browning as an accomplished 
draughtsman and musician. She herself had nothing 
of the artist about her, though we hear of her some¬ 
times placing the piano; in all her goodness and 
sweetness she seems to have been somewhat matter- 
of-fact. But there is abundant indirect evidence of 
Mr, Browning’s love of music having come to him 
through her, and we are certainly justified in holding 
the Scottish-German descent as accountable, in great 
measure at least, for the metaphysical quality so early 
apparent in the poet’s mind, and of which we find no 
evidence in that of his father. His strong religious 
instincts must have been derived from both parents, 
though most anxiously fostered by his mother. 

^ There is yet another point on which Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing must have influenced the life and destinies of 
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her son, that of plij-sical health, or, at least, nervous 
constitution. She ^^as a delicate woman, very ansemie * 
during her later years, and a martyr to neuralgia, 
which was perhaps a symptom of this condition. 
The acute ailment reproduced itself in her daughter 
in spite of an otherwise vigorous constitution. With 
the brother, the inheritance of suffering was not less 
suiely piosent, if more difficult to trace. We have 
been accustomed to speaking of him as a brilliantly 
In tilth}' man ; he was healthy, even strong, in many 
essential respects. Until past the age of seventy he 
could take long walks without fatigue, and endure an 
amount of social and general physical strain which 
would have tried many younger men. He carried 
on until the last a large, if not always serious, 
correspondence, and only within the latest months, 
perhaps weeks of his life, did his letters even suggest 
that physical brain-power was failing him. He 
had, within the limits which his death has assigned 
to it, a considerable recuperative power. His con¬ 
sciousness of healtli was vivid, so long as he was 
well ; and it was only towards the end that the faith 
in his probable length of days occasionally deserted 
him. But he died of no acute disease, more than 
seven years younger than his father, having long 
carried with him external marks of age from which 
his father remained exempt. Till towards the age 
of forty he suffered from attacks of sore-throat, not^ 
frequent, but of an angry kind. He was constantly 
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troubled by imperfect action of the liver, though no 
• doctor pronounced the evil serious. I have spoken of 
this in reference to his complexion. During the last 
twenty years, if not for longer, he larely spent a winter 
without a suffocating cold and cough; within the 
last five, asthmatic symptoms established themseUes; 
and when he sank under what was perhaps his first real 
attack of bronchitis it was not because the attack was 
very severe, but because the heart was exhausted. The 
circumstances of his death recalled that of his mother ; 
and wo might carry the sad analogy still farther in his 
increasing pallor, and the slow and not strong pulse 
which always characterized him. This would perhaps 
be a mistake. It is difficult to reconcile any idea of 
bloodlessncss with the bounding vitality of his younger 
body and mind. Any symptom of organic disease 
could scarcely, in his case, have been overlooked. But 
80 much is certain : he was conscious of what he called 
a nervousness of nature which neither father nor grand¬ 
father could have bequeathed to him. He imputed to 
this, or, in other words, to an undue physical sensitive¬ 
ness to mental causes of irritation, his proncncss to 
deranged liver, and the asthmatic conditions which he 
believed, rightly or wrongly, to be produced by it. He 
was perhaps mistaken in some of his inferences, but he 
was not mistaken in the fact. He had the pleasures 
as well as the pains of this neivous temperament; its 
quick response to every congenial stimulus of physi¬ 
cal atmosplfei’e, and human contact. It heightened 
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the enjoyment, perhaps exaggerated the conscious¬ 
ness of hib physical powers. It also certainly in his' 
later yeais led him to overdraw them. Many persons 
have l)elioved that he could not live without society; 
a prolongtd seclusion fiom it would, for obvious 
reasons, ha\o been uiisuitcd to him. But the excited 
gaiety which to the last he carried into every social 
gathciing was often piimanly the refault of amoral 
and phobical effort which his temperament prompted, 
but his btiength could not always justify. Nature 
avenged herself in recurient periods of exhaustion, long 
before the closing stage had set in. 

I shall bubsequently have occasion to trace this 
nervous impressibility through various aspects and 
relations of his life; ail I now seek to show is that 
this healthiest ol poets and most real of men was not 
compounded of 'elements of pure health, and perhaps 
nc.er could have been so. It might sound grotesque 
to say that only a delicate woman could have been 
the mother of Fiobert Browning, The fact remains 
that oi such a one, and no other, he was born ; and 
we may imagine, without being fanciful, that hia 
lather’s placid intellectual powers required for their 
transmutation into poetic genius just this infusion of 
a vital element not only charged with other racial and 
indhidual qualities, but physically and morally more 
ncaily allied to pain. Perhaps, c\en for his happiness 
as a man, wc could not have wished it otherwise. 
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CHAPTER III 

1812-182G 

Birth of Bobcrt Browning —His Childhood and Schooldays—Bestless 
Temperament - Brilliant Mental Endowments -Incidental Pecu¬ 
liarities—Strong Keligious Feeling—Passionate Attachment to his 
Mother; Grief at first Separation—Fondness for Animals—Ex* 
poriences of School Life—Extensive Beading—Early Attempts in 
Verse—Letter from his Father concerning them—Spurious Poems 
in Circulation—Mr. Fox—Miss Flower. 

Robert Browning was born, as has been often re¬ 
peated, at Camberwell, on May 7, 1812, soon after a 
great comet had disappeared from the sky. He was a 
handsome, vigorous, fearless child, and soon developed 
an unresting activity and a fiery temper. He clamoured 
for occupation from the moment he could speak. His 
mother could only keep him quiet when once he had 
emerged from infancy by telling him stories—doubt¬ 
less Bible stories—while holding him on her knee. 
His energies were of course destructive till they had 
found their proper outlet; but we do not hear of his 
ever having destroyed anything for the mere sake of 
doing so. His first recorded piece of mischief was 
putting a handsome Brussels lace veil of his mother’s 
into the fire; but the motive, which he was just old 
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enough to lisp out, was also his excuse: ‘ A pitty baze 
[pretty blaze], mamma.’ Imagination soon came to 
his rescue. It has often been told how he extempo¬ 
rize d veise aloud while w^alking round and round the 
dining-room table supporting himself by his hands, 
when he was still so small that his head was scarcely 
above it fie remembered having entertained his 
mother in the very fir at walk he was considered old 
enough to take with her, by a fantastic account of his 
possessions in houses, (fee., of which the topographi¬ 
cal details elicited from her the lemaik, ‘Why, sir, 
you are quite a geographer.’ And though this kind 
of lomancing is common enough among intelligent 
children, it distinguishes itself in this case by the strong 
impression which the ineidc nt had left on his ow n mind. 
It seems to have been a first leal flight ol diamatic 
fancy, confusing his identity for the time being. 

The power of inventing did not, however, interfere 
with his readiness to leain, and the facility with 
which he acquired whatever knowledge came in his 
way had, on one occasion, incomenient results. A 
lady of reduced fortunes kept a small elementary 
school for boys, a stone’s-throw from his home ; and 
he was sent to it as a day boarder at so tender an 
age that his parents, it is supposed, had no object 
in view but to get rid of his turbulent activity for an 
hour or two every morning and afternoon. Never¬ 
theless, his proficiency in reading and spelling was 
soon so much ahead of that of the biggest boy, 
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that complainie broke out among the mammas, who 

»were sure there was not fair play. Mrs. - was 

neglecting her other pupils for the sake of ‘ bringing 
on Master Browning; ’ and the poor lady found it 
necessary fo discourage Master Browning*s attendance 
le&t bhe should lose the remainder of her flock. This, 
at least, was the story as he himself remembered it. 
According to Miss Browning his instructress did not 
yield without a parting shot. She retorted on the 
discontented parents that, if she could give their 
children ‘ Master Browning’s intellect,’ she would have 
no difficulty in satisfying them. After this came the 
inteilude of home-teaching, in which all his elementary 
knowledge must have been gained. As an older child 
he was placed with two Misses Beady, who prepared 
boys for entering their brother s (the Bev. Thomas 
Beady’s) school; and in due time he passed into the 
latter, where he remained up to the age of fourteen. 

He seems in those early days to have had few 
playmates beyond his sister, two years younger than 
himself, and whom his irrepressible spirit must some¬ 
times have frightened or repelled. Nor do we hear 
anything of childish loves; and though an entry 
appeared in his diary one Sunday in about the 
seventh or eighth year of his ago, ‘ married two wives 
this morning,’ it only referred to a vague imaginary 
appropriation of two girls whom he had just seen in 
church, and whose charm probably lay in their being 
much bigger than he. He was, however, capable of 
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a self-conseious shyness in the presence of even a 
little girl; and his sense of certain proprieties was^ 
extraordinarily keen. He told a friend that on one 
occasion, when the merest cliild, he had edged his way 
by the wall from one point of his bedroom to another, 
because ht was not fully clothed, and his reflection in 
the glass could otherwise have been seen through the 
paitly opt n door.* 

His imaginative emotions were largely absorbed by 
1 ehgioii. The early Biblical training had had its effect, 
and he was, to use his own words, ‘ passionately 
rclmou&'in those nursery years; but duiing them 
and many succeeding ones, his mother filled his 
heart. He loved hci so much, ho has been heard to 

* Anotlier anecdote, of a veiy diffoient kind, belongb to an cailier 
Ijeuod, and to that caU gory of puie nau,^htinobs which conld not fail to 
be sometimos ropxoscnted in the conduct of so gifted a child An 
old laily who visited his mothci and was cliaracteii/i d in tho family 
as ‘ Aiiut Bitsy,’ had uritaNd him by pronouncing the woid’loveia’ 
V th the contemptuous jeik which the typical old maid is sometimes 
apt to impait to it, when once the ([ueslion had arisen why a certain 
‘ Lovers' IValk ’ was so called He was too neaily a baby to imagine 
what a ‘ lovei ’ was, he supposed tho name denoted a trade or oc¬ 
cupation But his human sympathy lescnted Aunt Betsy’s mannei 
as an affront, and he deteimined, after piobably repeat^ provoca¬ 
tion, to show hci something woise than a *lovei,’ whatever this 
might be So one night he slipped out of bed, exchanged his night 
gown tor what he considoted tho appropriate undiess ot a devil, 
completed tins by a papci tail, and the ugliest face he could make, 
and lushed into the diawing loom, wheio the old lady and his mother 
were dunking tea He was snatched up and oairied. away before he 
had had time to judge of the effect of his apparition, but he did not 
think loukiug back upon tho cucumstances in later hte, that Aunt 
Betsy had dcoeivcd (^uite so ill of hei fellow creatures as lie then 
believed 
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say, that even as a grown man he could not sit by her 
• otherwise than with an arm round her waist. It is 
difi&cult to measure the influence which this feeling 
may have exercised on his later life; it led, even now, 
to a strange and touching little incident which had in 
it the incipient poet no less than the loving child, 
His attendance at Miss Eeady’s school only kept him 
from home from Monday till Saturday of eveiy ^\eek; 
but when called upon to confront hib first fi\e day& of 
banishment he felt sure that he would not survive 
them. A leaden cistern belonging to the school had 
ill, or outside it, the raised image of a face. Ho 
chose the cibtern for liis place of burial, and con¬ 
verted the face into his epitaph by passing his hand 
over and over it to a continuous chant of: ‘In 
memory of unhappy Browning *—the ceremony being 
renewed in his spare moments, till the acute stage 
of the feeling had passed away. 

The fondness for animals for which through life 
he was noted, was conspicuous in his very eailiest 
days. Ilis urgent demand for ‘ something to do' 
would constantly include ‘ something to be caught * 
for him: ‘ they were to catch him an eft; ’ ‘ they 
were to catch him a frog.’ He would refuse to take 
his medicine unless biibed by the gift of a speckled 
frog from among the strawberries; and the maternal 
parasol, hovering above the strawberry bed during 
the search for this object of his desires, remained a 
standing picture in his remembiance. But the love 
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of the uncommon was *already asserting itself; and 
one of his \or 3 ^ juvenile projects was a collection of^* 
rare creatures, the first contribution to which was a 
couple of lad}'-birds, picked up one winter’s day on a 
wall and immediately consigned to a box lined with 
cotton-^^ool, and labelled, ‘Animals found surviving in 
the depths of a severe winter.* Nor did curiosity in 
this case weaken the power of sympathy. His passion 
for bii*ds and beasts was the counterpart of his father’s 
love of children, only displaying itself before tho age 
at which child-love naturally appears. His mother 
used to read CroxaH’s Fables to his little sister and 
him. The story contained in them of a lion who was 
kicked to death by an ass affected him so painfully 
that he could no longer enduie the sight of the book; 
and as he dared not destroy it, he buried it between 
the stuffing and the w^oodwork of an old dining¬ 
room chair, where it stood for lost, at all events for 
the time being. When fiist he heard the adven¬ 
tures of the parrot who insioted on leaving his 
cage, and who enjojed himsulf for a little while 
and then died of hunger and cold, he—and his 
bister with him—cried so bitterly that it was found 
necessai’y to invent a different ending, according 
to which the parrot was rescued jufat in time and 
brought back to his cage to live peacefully in it 
ever after. 

As a boy, he kept owls and monkeys, magpies and 
hedgehogs, an eagle, and even a couple of large snakes, 
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constantly bringing home the more portable creatures 
in his pockets, and transferring them to his mother 
for immediate care. I have heard him speak ad¬ 
miringly of the skilful tenderness with which she took 
into her lap a lacerated cat, washed and sewed up its 
ghastly wound, and nursed it back to health. The 
great intimacy with the life and habits of animals 
which reveals itself in his works is readily explained 
by these facts. 

Mr. Beady’s establisluncnl was chosen for him as 
the best in the neighbonihood; and botli theie and 
under the preparatory tiaiiiing of that gentleman’s 
sisters, the young Bobeit was well and kindly cared 
for. The Misses Eeady especially concerned them¬ 
selves with the spiritual welfare of their pupils. The 
periodical hair-brushings were accompanied by the 
singing, and fell naturally into the measure, of Watts’s 
hymns; and Mr. Browning has given his friends some 
very hearty laughs by illustrating with voice and 
gesture the ferocious emphasis with which the brush 
would swoop down in the accentuated syllables of the 
following lines : 

Loid, His a pleasant thing to stand 
In gardens planted by Thy hand 

• • • • • • 

Fools nevei raise their thoughts so high, 

Like briitcs they live, like dbutl^ they die. 

He even compelled his mother to laugh at i{, though 
it was sorely agai;ist her nature to lend herself to 
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any burlesquing of piously intended things.* He 
had become a bigger boy since the episode of the 
cistern, and had probably in some degree outgrown 
the intense pi».ty of his earlier childhood. This little 
incident seems to prove it. On the whole, however, his 
religions instincts did not need strengthening, though 
bis sense of humour might get the better of them for 
a moment; and of secular instruction he seems to have 
received as little from the one set of teachers as from the 
other. I do not suppose that the mental training at Mr. 
Ptisidy’s was more shallow or more mechanical than 
that of most other schools of his own or, indeed, of a 
much later period; but the brilliant abilities of Robert 
BrowTiing inspired him with a certain contempt for it, 
as also for the average schoolboy intelligence to which 
it was apparently adapted. It must be for this 
reason that, as he liimself declared, he never gained a 
prize, although these rewards were showered in such 
profusion that the only difficulty was to avoid them; and 
if he did not make friends at school (for this also has 
been somewhere observed),'* it can only be explained 


' In Bpite of this ludicrous association Mr. Browning always 
recognized great merit in Watts’s hymns, and still more in Dr. 
Watts himself, who had devoted to this comparatively humble work 
intellectual powers competent to far higher things. 

* It was in no case literally true. William, afterwards Sir William, 
Channel was leaving Mi Ready when Browning went to him ; but a 
friendly acquaintance began, and was afteiwaids continued, between 
the two boys; and a closer friendship, formed with a younger brother 
Frank, was only interrupted by his death Another sch )ol friend or 
acquaintance iccallcd himself as such to the poet’s memory some 
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in the same way. He was at an intolerant age, and 
if his schoolfellows struck him as more backward 
or more stupid than they need be, he is not likely to 
have taken pains to conceal the impression. It is 
difficult, at all events, to think of him as unsociable, 
and his talents certainly had their amusing side. 
Miss Browning tells me that he made his school¬ 
fellows act plays, some of which he had written for 
them; and he delighted his friends, not long ago, by 
mimicking his own solemn appearance on some break- 
ing-up or commemorative day, when, according to 
programme, ‘ Master Browning ’ ascended a platform 
in the presence of assembled parents and friends, and, 
in best jacket, whiK gloves, and carefully curled hair, 
with a circular bow to the company and the then 
prescribed waving of alternate arms, delivered a high- 
flown rhymed address of his own composition. 

And during the busy idleness of his schooldays, or, 
at all events, in the holidays in which he rested from 
it, he was learning, as perhaps only those do learn 
whose real education is derived from home. His 
father’s house was, Miss Browning tells me, literally 
crammed with books; and, she adds, ‘ it was in this 
way that Robert became very early familiar with 
subjects generally unknown to boys.’ He read omni- 
vorously, though certainly not without guidance. One 

ten or twelve years ago. A man who ha& reached the age at which 
his boyhood becomos of inteiest to the woild may even have survived 
many suoh relations. 
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of the books ho best and oailicst loved was Qaarlen' 
Emhlmesj which.hi'i father possessed in a seventeenth^ 
century edition, and \^hich contains one or two very 
tentative specimens of his eaily hand\viiting. Its 
quaint, powerful lines and still quainter illustrations 
combined the marvellous vMth ■what be beliG\ed to be 
true ; and lie seemed specially identified with its world 
of religious fancies by the fact that the soul in it was 
always depicted as a child. On its moic general 
grounds his reading was at once laigely liteiary 
and very historical; and it was in this diiection that 
tho paternal influence was most strongly revealed. 
QumM EmhJevus was only one of the large col¬ 
lection of old books which Mr. Browning possessed; 
and the young Bobert learnt to know each favourite 
author in the dress as well as the language which 
carried with it the hie of his period. The fiist edition 
of Eohinson Cmsoc; the first edition of Milton’s 
v>oik8, bought for him by his father; a treatise on 
astrology published twenty ycais after the intro¬ 
duction of printing; the oiiginal pamphlet KiUing 
no Mtitdtt (1559), which Carlyle bon owed for his 
Life oj Cromii cll ; an equally early copy of Bernard 
Mandeville*s Bee8\ veiy ancient Bibles—are some 
of the instances which occur to me. Among mo^ 
modern pubheations, Walpolt's Letters were familiar 
to him in boyhood, as well as the Letters of Jismus 
and all the works of Voltaire. 

Ancient poets and poetry also played their necessary 
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part in the mental culture superintended by Eobert 
, Browning’s father : we cah indeed imagine no case in 
which they would not have found their way into 
the boy’s life. Latin poets and Greek dramatists 
came to him in their due time, though his special 
delight in the Greek language only developed itself 
later. But his lo\iug, lifelong familiarity with the 
Elizabethan school, and indeed with the whole range 
of English po<’try, seems to point to a more constant 
study of our national literature. Byron was his chief 
master in those early poetic days. He never ceased 
to honour hmi as the one poet who combined a 
constructive imagination with the more technical 
qualities of his ait; and the result of this period of 
fcslhetic training was a volume of short poems pro¬ 
duced, we are told, when he was only twelve, in which 
the Byronic influence was iircdominant. 

The young author ga\e his work the title of In- 
conthta^ which conveyed a certain idea of depreca¬ 
tion. He was, nevertheless, very aiivious to see it 
in print; and his father and mother, poetry-lovers of 
the old school, also found in it sufficient merit to justify 
its publication. No publisher, however, could be found; 
and we can easily believe that he soon afterwards 
destroyed the little manuscript, in some mingled 
reaction of disappointment and disgust. But his 
mother, meanwhile, had shown it to an acquaintance 
of hers, Miss Flower, who herself admired its con¬ 
tents so much as to make a copy of them for the 
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inspection of her friend, the well-known Unitarian 
minister, Mr. W. J. Fox. The copy was transmitted to 
Mr. Browning after Mr. Fox’s death by his daughter, 
Mrs. Bridcll-Fox ; and this, if no other, was in exist¬ 
ence in 1871, when, at his urgent request, that lady 
also returned to him a fragment of \eise contained 
in a letter fiom Miss Sarah Flower. Nor was it till 
much latei that a friend, who had earnestly begged 
for a sight of it, definitely hcaid of its destruction. 
Tlie fiagmcnt, w^hich doubtless shared the same fate, 
wa'^, I am told, a direct imitation of Coleridge’s FiiPy 
J aminCy avd Slawjlitcr. 

These poems were not Mr. Browning’s first. It 
would be impossible to bdieve them such when we 
lemember that he composed verses long before he 
could write; and a curious proof of the opposite 
fact has recently appeared. Two letters of the elder 
Mr. Browning have found their way into the market, 
and have been bought respectively by Mr. Dykes 
Campbell and Sir P. Leighton. I give the more 
important of them. It w^as addressed to Mr. Thomas 
Powell: 

Dear Sir,—I hope the enclosed may be acceptable 
as curiosities. They were written by Eobert when 
quite a child. I once had nearly a hundred of them. 
But he has destroyed all that ever came in his way, 
having a great aversion to the practice of many 
biographers in recording every trifling incident that 
falls in their way. He has not the slightest suspicion 
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. that any of hia very juvenile performances are in 
^ existence, I have several of the originals by me. 
They are all extemporaneous productions, nor has any 
one a single alteration. There was one amongst them 
* On Bonaparte ^ — remarkably beautiful — and had 
I not seen it in his own handwriting I never would 
have believed it to have been the production of a child. 
It is destroyed. Pardon my troubling you with these 
specimens, and requesting you never to mention it, as 
Eobert would be very much hurt. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. Browning. 


Bank : March 11,1643. 


The letter was accompanied by a sheet of verses 
which have been sold and resold, doubtless in perfect 
good faith, as being those to which the writer alludes. 
But Miss Browning has recognized them as her father's 
own impromptu epigrams, well remembered in the 
family, together with the occasion on which they were 
written. The substitution may, from the first, have 
been accidental. 

We cannot think of all these vanished first-fruits 
of Mr. Browning's genius without a sense of loss, all 
the greater perhaps that there can have been little in 
them to prefigure its later forms. Their faults seem to 
have lain in the direction of too great splendour of 
language and too little wealth of thought; and Mr. 
Pox, who had read Incondita and been struck by its 
promise, confessed afterwards to Mr. Browning that 
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he had feared these tendencies as his future snare* 
But the imitative first note of a young poet’s voice 
may hold a rapture of inspiration which his most 
origuial later utterances will never convey. It is the 
child Sordello, singing against the lark. 

Not even the poet’s sister ever saw Incondita, 
It was the only one of his finished productions which 
Miss Browning did not read, or even help him to 
write out. She was then too young to be taken into 
his confidence. Its writing, however, liad one impor¬ 
tant lesult. It procured for the boy-poet a prelimi¬ 
nary introduction to the valuable liteiary patron and 
friend Mr. Fo\ was subsequently to be. It also sup¬ 
plies the first substantial record of an acquaintance 
which made a considerable impression on his personal 
life. 

The Miss Flower, of uhom mention has been 
maae, was one of two sisters, both sufficiently noted 
for their artistic gifts to have found a place in the 
new Dictionary of National Biogiaphy. The cider, 
Eliza or Li7.zic, was a musical composer ; the younger, 
best laioi\n as Sarah Flower Adams, a writer of sacred 
verse. Her songs and hymns, including the well-known 
‘ Nearer, ray God, to Thee,’ were often set to music by 
her sister.' They sang, I am told, delightfully together, 


‘ She also ^lote a draniatir poem in five acts, entitled Vxvk 
icfpired to b> Mrs. Jameson in hoi Sacked and Legnidari 
Arty and bj Leigh Hnnt, >Rhen he spoke of her in Blw SUfcMnc 
liacls, as * Mrs Adams, raie mistress of thought and of teai'-.’ 
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and often without accompaniment, their voices per¬ 
fectly harmonizing with each other. Both were, in 
their different ways, very attractive; both interesting, 
not only from their talents, but from their attachment 
to each other, and the delicacy which shortened their 
lives. They died of consumption, the elder in 1846, 
at the age of torty-three; the younger a year 
later. They became acquainted with Mrs. Browning 
through a common friend, Miss Stuitevant; and the 
young Robert conceived a warm admiration for Miss 
Flower’s talents, and a boyish love for herself. She 
was nine years his senior; her own affections be¬ 
came probably engaged, and, as time advanced, his 
feeling seems to have subsided into one of warm and 
very loyal fiicndship. We hear, indeed, of his falling 
in love, as he was emerging from his teens, with a 
handsome giii who was on a visit at his father’s 
house. But the lancy died out * for want of root.’ 
The admiration, even tenderness, for Miss Flower had 
so deep a ‘ lOot ’ that he never in latest life mentioned 
her name with indifference. In a letter to Mr. Dykes 
Campbell, in 1881, he spoke of her as * a very remark¬ 
able person.’ If, in spite of his denials, any woman 
inspired Panlmc, it can have been no other than 
she. He began writing to her at twelve or tliirteen, 

ft 

probably on the oeqasion of her expressed sympathy 
with his first distinct effort at authorship; and what 
he afterwards called ‘ the few utterly insignificant 
scraps of letters and verse ’ which formed his part of 
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the correspondence were preserved by her as long as 
she lived. But he recovered and destroyed them after 
his return to England, with all the other reminis¬ 
cences of those early years. Some notes, however, are 
extant, dated respectively, 1841, 1842, and 1845, and 
will be given in their du^ place. 

Mr. Fox was a friend of Miss Flower’s father 
(Benjamin Flower, known as editor of the Camhidge 
Intelligencer), and, at his death, in 1829, became co¬ 
executor to his will, and a kind of guardian to his 
daughters, then both unmarried, and motherless from 
their infancy. Eliza’s principal work was a collec¬ 
tion of hymns and anthems, originally composed for 
Mr. Fox's chapel, where she had assumed the entire 
management of the choral part of the service. Her 
abilities were not confined to music ; she possessed, 
I am told, an instinctive taste and judgment in literary 
matters which caused her opinion to be much valued 
by literary men. But Mr. Browning’s genuine apjirecia- 
tion of her musical genius was probably the strongest 
permanent bond between them. We shall hear of this 
in his own words. 
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CnAPTER IV 

182C-1833 

First Impressions of ICeatb and Shelley—Prolonged Influence of 
bhelloy—Details of Horne Lducatron -Its Lfloots Youthful Rest 
lebsness—Counteracting Love of Home Eaily Fuendships 
Alfred Domett, Joseph Ainould tho biherthornes—Choicc of 
Poitry as a Prohssiou—Altoiiiitivc Suggostioiis, mistaken 
Eiimouis concLinino them Inteifst m Art- Love of good Thea 
liical Porfoimancea—Talent for Acting Final Picpaiation fox 
Iiteiaiy Life 

At the peiiod at which we have arrived, which is 
that of his leaving school and completing his fourteenth 
year, another and a significant influence was dawning 
on Kobeit Browning’s life—the influence of the poet 
Shelley. Mr. Sharp writes,‘ and I could only state the 
facta in similar words, ‘ Passing a bookstall one day, 
he saw, in a box of second-hand volumes, a little book 
advertised as “ Mr. Shelley’s Atheistical Poem: very 
scarce.’” . . . ‘ From vague remarks in leply to his 
inquiries, and from one or two casual allusions, he 
learned that there leally was a poet called Shelley; 
that he had written several volumes; that he was 
dead.’ ‘ He begged his mother to procure him 

' Life of Browning, pp 30, 31. 
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Shelley’s \\orks, a request not easily complied with, 
for the excellent reason that not one of the local 
booksellers had even heard of the poet’s name. 
Ultimately, howe\er, Mrs. Browning learned that 
what she sought was procurable at the Olliers’, in 
Vere Bbtet, Ijondon.’ 

Mrs. BlO^Mnng went to Messrs. Ollier, and brought 
back * most of Shelley’s writings, all in their first 
edition, with the exception of “ The Cenci.” * She 
brought also three volumes of the still less known 
John Keats, on being assured that one who liked 
Shell(‘y’s works would like these also. 

Keats and Shelley must alwajs remain connected 
in this epoch of Mr. Browning’s poetic growth. They 
indeed came to him as the two nightingales w^hich, 
he told some friends, sang together in the May- 
night which closed this t\entful day: one in the 
laburnum in his fathei’s garden, the other in a 
copper beech which stood on adjoining ground— 
with the difference indeed, tliat he must often 
have listened to the featheiod singers before, while 
the two new human voices sounded from what 
V ere to him, as to so many later hearers, unknown 
heights and depths of the imaginative world. Their 
utterance was, to such a spu'it as hia, the last, as 
in a certain sense the first, word of what poetry can 
say; and no one who has ever heard him read the 
Ode to a NightingalPy and repeat in the same subdued 
tones, as if continuing his own thoughts, some line 
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from Ep^p&yihithon^ can doubt that they retained a 
pasting and almost equal place in his poet’s heart. 
But the two cannot be regarded as equals in their 
relation to his life, and it would be a great mistake to 
impute to either any important influence lapon his 
gemub. We may catch some fleeting echoes of Keats’s 
melody in Pqqxi Passes ; it is almost a common¬ 
place that some medsiue of Bholleyan fancy is recog¬ 
nizable m Pauhni, But the poetic individuality of 
Eobert Browning was sUongci than any circumstance 
through which it could be fed. It would have found 
nouii&hment in dcseit air. With his first accepted 
work he threw off what was foicign to ins poetic 
natuie, to be tlienceforwaid his own never-io-be- 
subduod and ncvei-to-be-mistaken self. If Shelley 
became, and long lemaintd for him, the greatest poet 
of his age—of almost any age—it was not because 
he held him greatest in the poetic ait, but because 
m his cases beyond all others, ho believed its exercise 
to ha\e been prompted by the truest spiritual in¬ 
spiration. 

It is di||ft^t to tiacc the piocess by which this 
conviction^Jormed itself in the boy’s mmd, still 
more to account for the strong personal teiuleiness 
which accompanied it. The facts can have been 
scarcelj' known which were to present Slielley to his 
imagination as a maligned and pcisecuted man. It is 
hard to judge how far such human qualities as we 
now read into his woik, could be apparent to one who 
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only approached him through it. But the extra¬ 
human note in Shelley's genius irresistibly &uggeste<3 
to the BlO^\nl^g of fourteen, as it still did to the 
Browning of foity, the presence of a lofty spirit, one 
dwelling in the communion of higher things. There 
w as often a dt ep sadness in his utterance ; the conse¬ 
cration of <ui early death was upon him. And so the 
■\\orship rooted itself and grew\ It was to find its 
lexical expression in Pauline \ its rational and, from 
the A\ Viter’s point of view, philosophic justification 
111 the prose essay on Shelley, published eighteen 
years aftei wards. 

It may appear inconsistent with the nature of 
this influence that it began by appealing to him in a 
bub\ersive form. The hliclley whom BiOA\ning first 
loved was the Shelley of Quicn Mab, the Shelley 
who would haAO lanodelled the whole system of re¬ 
ligious belief, as of human duty and lights; and the 
earliest result of the now development was that he 
became a piofessing atheist, and, for two yeais, a 
piactising vegetarian. He icturncd to his natural 
diet when he found his eyesight becoming weak. The 
atheism cured itself; we do not exactly know when or 
how. What we do know is, that it was with him 
a passing state of moral or imaginative rebellion, and 
not one of rational doubt. His mind was not so- 
constituted that such doubt could fasten it&elf upon 
it; nor did he ever in after-life speak of this period 
of negation except as an access of boyish folly, with 
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which his maturer self could have no concern. The 
ceturn to religious belief did not shake his faith in 
his new prophet. It only made him willing to admit 
that ho had misread him. 

This Shelley period of Kobert Browning's life— 
that which mter^ened between Incondita and Pauline 
—remained, neveitheless, one of rebellion and uniest, 
to which many cucumstances may have contributed 
besides the influence of the one mind. Tt had been 
decided that he was to complete, or at all events 
continue, his education at home, and, knowing the 
cider Mr. Browning as we do, we cannot doubt 
that the best icasons, of kindness or expediency, led 
to his so deciding. It was none the less, piobably, 
a mistake, foi the time being. The conditions of 
home life weie the moie favouiable lor the young 
poet’b imaginative growth , but there can raiCly have 
been a boy whose moral and mental health had moie 
to gam by the combined discipline and fiecdom of 
a public school His home training was made to 
include everything whicli m those dayb went to the 
production of an accomplished gentleman, and a 
great deal therefore that was physically good. He 
learned music, singing, dancing, nding, boxing, and 
fencing, and excelled in the more active of these pur¬ 
suits. The study of music was also seiious, and car¬ 
ried on under two masters. Mr. John Eelfe, author 
of a valuable work on counterpoint, was his instructor 
in thorough-bass; Mr, Abel, a pupil of Moscheles, in 
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execution. He wrote music for songs which he him¬ 
self sang ; among them Donne’s Go and catch afallitfg 
star; HoocW Iivill not have the mad Clytie; Peacock’s 
The monntatn sJu<p are sweeter; and his settings, all 
of which he subsequently destroyed, were, I am told, 
very spirited. His education seems otherwise to 
have been purely literary. For two years, from the 
age of lourteen to that of sixteen, he studied with a 
Frencli tutor, who, whether this was intended or 
not, imparted to him very little but a good know¬ 
ledge of tlio French language and literature. In his 
eighteenth year he attended, for a term or two, a 

Gieek class at the London University, llis classical 

% 

and other reading was probably continued. But wo 
hear nothing in the programme of mathematics, or 
logic—of any, in short, of those subjects which train, 
even coerce, the thinking powers, and which were 
doubly requisite for a nature in which the creative 
imagination was predominant over all the other 
mental faculties, great as these other faculties were. 
And, even as poet, he suHcred tfroin this omission: 
since the involutions and ovci lappings of thought and 
phrase, which occur in his earlier and again in his latest 
works, must have been partly duo to his never learning 
to follow the processes of more normally constituted 
minds. It would be a great error to suppose that they 
ever arose from the absence of a meaning clearly felt, 
if not always clearly thought out, by himself. He waa 
storing his memory and enriching his luind; bu* 
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precisely in so doing he was nourishing the conscious¬ 
ness of a very vivid and urgent personality; and, 
under the restrictions inseparable from the life of a 
home-bred youth, it was becoming a burden to him. 
What outlet he found in verse we do not know, 
because nothing sur\ive8 of what he may then have 
written. It is possible that the fate of his early poems, 
and, still more, the change of ideals, retarded the 
definite impulse towards poetic production. It would 
be a relief to him to sketch out and elaborate the 
plan of his futuic work—his great mental portrait 
gallery of typical men and women; and he was 
doing BO duiing at least the later years which 
preceded fhc birth of PatUirtf, But even this must 
have been the lesult of some protracted tra\ail with 
himsclt; because it was only the inwaid sense of very 
varied possibilities of existence which could have 
impelled him towards this kind of creation. No 
character he ever produced was meiely a figment of 
the brain. 

It was natural, y;ierofoie, that duiing this time of 
growth he should have been, not only moio lestlcss, 
but less amiable than at any other. The alway’3 im¬ 
patient temper assumed a quality of aggressiveness. 
He behaved as a youth will who knows himself to be 
clever, and believes that he is not appreciated, because 
the crude or paradoxical forms which liis cleverness 
assumes do not recommend it to his oldcis' minds. 
He set the judgments of those about him at defiance, 
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and gratuitously proclaimed himself everything that 
he was, and some ihiiigs that he was not. All this^ 
subdued itself as time advanced, and the coming man 
in Inin could tliiou off the wayward child. It was all 
sonatmal th.it it might well be forgotten. But it dis- 
tie&sed hib mother, the one being in the world whom 
liL enliuly 3o\(d; and deserves remembering in the 
tender sorrow witli which ho himself remembered it. 
Ih‘ was ahvayb ready to say that he had been worth 
little in his young days; indeed, his bell-depreciation 
(oveitd the greater part of his life. This was, per- 
one Vi ason of the diflicnlty of inducing him to 
dwell upon his past. am better now,' he has said 
more than once, when its i eminiscences have been 
imoked. 

One tender little bond maintained itself between 
}iis mother and huusclf so long as he lived under the 
paternal roof; it was his uilc never to go to bed with¬ 
out giving her a good-night kiss. If he was out so late 
that he had to admit himself with a latch-key, he 
noverthelcbs wi*iit to her in her ^room. Nor did he 
submit to this as a neccbbury roslraint: for, except on 
the occasions of his going abroad, it is scarcely on 
record that he ever willingly spent a night away from 
home. It may not stand for much, or it may stand 
to the cTodit of his restlessness, that, when he had been 
placed with some gentleman in Gower Street, for the 
convenience of attending the University lectures, or 
for the sake of preparing for them, he broke through 
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the arrangement at the en^of a week; but even an 
ftgreeable visit had no power to detain him beyond a 
few days. 

This home-loving quality was in curious contrast 
to the natuial bohcraiani&m of youthful genius, and 
the inclination to wildness \\hich asserted itself in his 
bo>ibh days. It became the* more striking as he en- 
teied upon the age at which no reasonable amount of 
freedom can have been denied to him. Something, 
perhaps, must be allowed for the pecuniary dependence 
which forbade his forming any expensive habits of 
amusement, but be also daims the credit of having 
be( n unable to aect pt any low'-hte pleasures in place 
of them. 1 do not know how tht idea can have arisen 
i-hat he willingly sought his experience in the society 
of ‘ gipsies and tramps.’ I remember nothing in his 
works which even suggests such association; and it 
is ceitain that a few houis spent at a fair would at all 
times have exhausted Ins capability of enduimg it. 
In the most audacious imaginings of his latci life, 
in the most undisciplined acts of his early youth, 
were always present curious delicacies and reserves. 
There was always latent in him the real goodness of 
heart which would not allow him to tiiflc consciously 
with other lives. Work must also have been his safe¬ 
guard when the habit of it had been acquired, and 
when imagination, once his master, had leained to 
serve him. 

One tangible cause of his youthful restlessness has 
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been implied in the fore^ing remarks, but deserves 
stating in his sister’s words: ‘ The fact was, poor boy,* 
he had outgi’own his social surroundings. They were 
absolutely good, but they were naxTOW; it could not, 
be otherwise; he chafed under them.* He was not, 
however, quite without congenial society even before 
the turning-point in liis outward existence which was 
reached in the publication of Pauline ; and one long 
friendly acquaintance, together with one lasting friend¬ 
ship, had their roots in these early Camberwell days. 
The families of Joseph Arnould and Alfred Domett 
both lived at Camberwell. These two young men 
were bred to the legal profession, and the former, 
afterwards Sir Joseph Arnould, became a judge in 
Bombay. But the father of Alfred Domett had been 
one of Nelson’s captains, and the roving sailor spirit 
was apparent in his son ; for he had scarcely been 
called to the Bar when he started for Now Zealand 
on the instance of a cousin who had j)reccded him, 
but wb(V".was drowned in the course of a day’s sur¬ 
veying l>efore he could arrive. He became a member 
of the New Zealand Parliament, and ultimately, for 
a short time, of its Cabinet; only returning to 
England after an absence of thirty years. This 
Mr, Domett seems to have been a very modest man, 
besides a devoted friend of Eobert Browning’s, and on 
occasion a warm defender of his works. When he read 
the apostrophe to ‘ Alfred, dear friend,’ in the Guardian 
Anfji'l, he had reached the last line before it occurred 
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to him that the person invoked could be he. I do not 
.think that this poem, and that directly addressed to 
him under the pseudonym of ‘ Waring,* were the only 
ones inspired by the affectionate remembrance which 
he had left in their author’s mind. 

Among hzs boy companions were also the three 
Silverthornes, his neighbours at Camberwell, and 
cousins on the maternal side. They aj)pear to have 
been wild youths, and had ceitainly no part in his 
intellectual or literary hte; but the group is interost- 
Lig to bis biogiapher. The three brothers were all 
gifted musiciaiJb; havmg also, probably, rec* ivod this 
endowment from their luothei’s father, Mr. Brown¬ 
ing conceived a great affection for the eldest, and 
on the whole most talented of the cousins; and when 
he had died—young, as they all did ~hc wrote May 
and Death in remembrance of him. The name of 
‘ Charles ’ stands there tor the old, familiar ‘ Jim,’ so 
often uttered by him in half-pitying, and all-affec- 
tionate allusion, in his later years. Mrs. Sil'verthorne 
was the aunt who paid for the piinting of Pauline. 

It was at about the time of hia short attendance 
at University College that the choice of poetry as his 
future profession was formally made. It was a fore- 
1 \ne conclusion in the yomig Robert’s mind; and little 
\ \s m that ot his father, who biok too sympathetic an 
^rest in his son’s life not to have seen in what 
d fcction his desires were tending. He must, it is 
tWi some time or other, have played with the 

s 
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thought of becoming an artist; but the thought can 
never have represented a wish. If he had entertained 
such a one, it would have met not only with no oppo¬ 
sition on his father’s part, but with a very ready 
assent, nor does the question ever seem to have been 
seriously mooted in the family councils. It would be 
strange, perhaps, if it had, Mr. Browning became 
very caily familiar with the names of the great 
painters, and also learned something about their 
woik; for the Dulwich Gallery was within a pleasant 
w^alk of his home, and his father constantly took him 
there. He retained through life a deep interest in 
art and artists, and became a very familiar figure in 
one or two London studios. Some drawings made by 
him from the nude, in Italy, and for wliich h(‘ had 
prepared himself by assiduous copying of casts and 
study of human anatomy, had, I believe, great merit. 
But painting was one of the subjects in which he never 
received instruction, though he modelled, under the 
direction of his friend Mr. Story ; and a letter of his 
own will presently show that, in his youth at least, he 
never credited himself with exceptional artistic power. 
That he might have become an artist, and perhaps a 
great one, is diffidult to doubt, in the face of his bril¬ 
liant general ability and special gifts. The power to 
do a thing is, however, distinct from the impulse to 
do it, and proved so in the present case. 

More importance may be given to an idea of his 
lather’s that he should qualify himself for the Ear. 
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It would naturally coincide with the widening of the 
social horizon which his University College classes 
supplied; it was possibly suggested by the fact that 
the closest friends he had already made, and others 
whom he was perhaps now making, were barristers. 
But this also remained an idea. He might have been 
placed in the Bank of England, where the virtual offer 
of an appointment had been made to him through his 
father; but the eltlor Browning spontaneously rejected 
this, as unworthy of his son’s powers. He had never, 
he said, liked bank work himself, and could not, 
therefore, impose it on him. 

We have still to notice another, and a more mis¬ 
taken view of the posBibilitios of Mr. Browning’s life. 
It has been recently atatecl, doubtless on the authority 
of some words of his own, that the Church was a pro¬ 
fession to which he once felt himself drawn. But an 
admission of this kind could only refer to that period 
of his childhood when natural impulse, combined with 
his mother’s teaching and guidance, frequently caused 
his fancy and his feelings to assume a religious form. 
From the time when he was a free agent ho ceased 
to bo even a regular churchgoer, though religion be¬ 
came more, rather than less, an integral part of his 
inner life; and his alleged fondness for a variety of 
preachers meant really that he only listened to those 
who, from personal association or conspicuous merit, 
were interesting to him. I have mentioned Canon 
Melvill as one of these; the Rev. Thomas Jones was, 
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as will be seen, another. In Venice he constantly^ 
with his sister, joined the congregation of an Italiaa 
minister of the little Vaudois church there.^ 

It would be far less surprising if we were told, 
on sufficient authority, that he had been disturbed 
by hankerings for the stage. He was a passionate 
admirer of good acting, and would walk from London 
to Kichmond and back again to see Edmund Kean 
when ho was performing there. We know how 
Macready impressed him, though the finer genius of 
Kean became very apparent to his retrospective judg¬ 
ment of the two; and it was impossible to see or hear 
him, as even an old man, in some momentary persona¬ 
tion of one of Shakespeare's characters, Above all of 
Richaid III., and not feel that a great actor had been 
lost in him. 

So few proffcssionB were thought open to gentlemen 
in Robert Browning’s eighteenth year, that his father's 
acquiescence in that which he had chosen might seem 
a matter scarcely kss of necessity than of kindness. 
But we must seek the kindness not only in this first, 
almost inevitable, assent to his son’s becoming a 
writer, but in the subsequent unfailing readiness to 
support him in his literary career. Paracehus^ 

‘ Ml Biowning’s memory recalled a hrst and last effort at preach¬ 
ing, inspired by one of hi8 veiy earliest visitb to a place of worship 
He extemporized a surphoo or gown, climbed into an arm chair by 
way of pulpit, 'ind held foith so vehemently that Ins scnicelj moie 
than baby sister was frightened and began to cry, whereupon he turned 
to an imaginary presence, and said, with all the steinness which the 
iv>eA.4inn leniiued. * Pew onener. remove that child ’ 
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Sordelloj and the whole of Bells and Pomegranates 
were published at his father’s expense, and, incre¬ 
dible as it appears, brought no return to him. This 
was vividly present to Mr. Browning’s mind in what 
Mrs. Kemble so justly defines as those ‘ remembering 
days ’ which are the natural prelude to the forgetting 
ones. He declared, in the course of these, to a friend, 
that for it alone he owed more to his father than to 
anyone else in the wmld. Words to this effect, 
spoken in conversation with his sister, have since, as 
it was right they should, found their way into print. 
The more justly will the world interpret any incidental 
admission he may ever have made, of intellectual dis¬ 
agreement between that father and himself. 

When the die was cast, and young Browning was 
definitely to adopt literature as his profession, he 
qualified himself for it by reading and digesting the 
whole of Johnson’s Dictionary. We cannot be sur¬ 
prised to hear this of one who displayed so great a 
mastery of words, and so deep a knowledge of the 
capacities of the English language. 
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CHAPTBE V 

1833-1835 

Paiihnc Letteis to Mi. Fox-Publication of the Poem, chief Bio 
giaphical and Literary CharacteiisticS'—Ml Fox’s Rcvle^^ in the 
Mmtthly Repositoryy othei Notices Russian Journey—Dosiied 
diplomatic Appointment - Minoi Poems, first Sonnet, their 
Mode of Appeal ance— The Tnfler— M de Ripert Monclar— 
Paiacelsns —Letters to Mi Fox concerning it, its Publication 
IncidenUI Oiigin of Va^acelms , its inspiring Motive, its Relation 
to Paulme—Mx Fox’s Review of it in the Monthly Repobitoty - 
Article in the Examiner by John Foister. 


Befole Mr. Browning had half completod his twenty- 
first year he had wrhten PaahnCy a Fragment of a 
Confession, His sister was in the secret, but this 
time his parents wore not. This is why his aunt, 
hearing that * Eobert ’ had * written a poem,’ volun¬ 
teered the sum requisite for its publication. Even 
this first instalment of success did not inspire much 
hope in the family mind, and Miss Browning made 
pencil copies of her favourite passages for the events 
w^hich seemed only too possible, of her never seeing 
the whole poem again. It was, however, accepted by 
Saunders and Otley, and appeared anonymously in 
1883. Meanwhile the young author had bethought 
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himself of his early sympathizer, Mr. Fox, and he 
wrote to him as follows (the letter is undated); 

Dear Sir,—Perhaps by the aid of the subjoined 
initials and a little reflection, you may recollect an 
oddish sort of boy, who had the honour of being intro¬ 
duced to you at Hackney some years back—at that 
time a sayer of verse and a doer of it, and whose 
doings you had a little previously commended after a 
fashion—(whether in earnest or not God knows): that 
individual it is w ho takes the liberty of addressing one 
whose slight commondatioti then, was more thought of 
than all the gnu drum and trumpet of 2 Jraise would be 
now, and to submit to you a free and easy sort of 
thing which lie wrote some months ago ‘on one leg ’ 
and which comes out this week—having either heard 
or dreamed that you contribute to the ‘ Westminster.’ 

Should it be found too insignificant for cutting up, 
I shall no less remain, 

Dear sir, 

Your most obedient serv*, 

E. B. 

I have forgotten the main thing—w‘'*' is to beg 
you not to spoil a loophole I have kept for backing 
out of the thing if necessary, ‘ sympathy of dear 
friends,' &c. &c., none of whom know anything about it. 

Monday Morning, Kev. — Fox. 

The answer was clearly encouraging, and Mr. 
Browning wrote again: 

Dear Sir,—In consequence of your kind permis¬ 
sion I send, or will send, a dozen copies of ‘ Pauline' and 
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(to mitigate the infliction) Shelley’s Poem—on account 
of what you mentioned this morning. It will perhapa, 
be as well that you let me know their safe arrival by a 
line to K. B. junior, Hanover Cottage, Southampton 
Street, Camberwell. You must not think me too en¬ 
croaching, if I make the getting back * Eosalind and 
Helen * an excuse for calling on you some evening— 
the said ‘ R. and H.’ has, I observe, been well thumbed 
and sedulously marked by an acquaintance of mine, 
but I have not time to rub out his labour of love. 

I am, dear sir. 

Yours very really, 

E. Browning. 

Camberwell: 2 o’clock. 

At the left-hand comer of the first page of this 
note is written; ‘ The parcel—a ** Pauline ” parcel—is 
come. I send one as a witness,’ 

On the inner page is writt^: 

* Impromptu on hearing a sermon by the Ecv. T. 
'R.—pronounced heavy ”— 

‘A heavy sermon !—sure the error’s great, 

For not a word Tom uttered had its weight' 

A third letter, also undated, but post-marked 
March 29, 1833, refers probably to the promise or 
announcement of a favourable notice. A fourth 
conveys Mr. Browning’s thanks for the notice itself: 

My dear Sir,—I have just received ymir letter, 
which I am desirous of acknowledging before any 
further mark of,your kindness reaches mo;-—T can 
only offer you my simple thanks—but they are of the 
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flort that one can give only once or twice in a life: all 
.things considered, I think yon are almost repaid, if 
you imagine what I must feel—and it will have been 
worth while to have made a fool of myself, only to 
have obtained a * case ’ which leaves my fine fellow 
Mandeville at a dead lock. 

As for the book—I hope ere long to better it, and 
to deserve your goodness. 

In the meantime I shall not forgot the extent to 
which I am, dear sir, 

Your most obliged and obedient servant 

B. B, 

S. 0’s, Conduit St., Tliiu&day m g. 

I must intrude on your attention, my dear sir, 
once more than I had intended—but a notice like the 
one T have lead will have its eifect at all hazards. 

I can only say that I am very proud to feel as 
grateful as I do, and not altogether hopelesp of justi¬ 
fying, by effort at least, your most generous ' coming 
forward.' Ilazlitt wiotc his essays, as he somewhere 
tells us, mainly to send them to some one in the 
country who had * always prophesied he would be some¬ 
thing ’ !—I shall never write a line without thinking 
of the source of my first praise, bo assured. 

I am, dear sir, 

Yours most truly and obliged, 

Maich 31,1833. RoBERI BrOWNINO. 

Mr. Fox was then editor of a periodical called 
the Monthly Repository, which, as his dau^ter, Mrs. 
Bridcll-Fox, writes in her graceful article on Robert 
Browning, in the Argosy for February 1890, he was 
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endeavouring to raise from its original denomina¬ 
tional character into a first-class literary and political, 
journal. The articles comprised in the volume for 
1833 are certainly full of interest and variety, at once 
more popular and more solid than those prescribed 
by the presait fashion of monthly magazines. He 
reviewed Paalnu favourably in its April number— 
that is, as soon as it had appealed; and the ,>oung 
poet tliUH i*et oived from him an introduction to what 
should ha\o been, though it probably was not, a large 
circle of intelligent readers. 

The poem was characterized by its author, five 
y(jH*s inter, in a fantastic note appended to a copy of 
It, as ‘ the only remaining crab of tlie bhnpoly Tree of 
Lifi* in my Fool’s Paradise.’ This name is ill ho- 
stowed upon a work which, however wild a fruit of 
Mr. Browning’s genius, contains, hi its many linos of 
exquisite fancy and deep })athos, so mu<di that is rich 
and sweet. It had also, to discard iiietaphoi, its 
faults of (‘xaggeration and confusion; and it is of 
these that Mr. Browning was probably thinking when 
he wrote his more serious apologetic preface to Hs 
reprint in 1868. But these faults were partly 
due to his conception of the character which be 
had tried to depict; and paitly to the inherent 
difficulty of depicting one so complex, in a succession 
of mental and moral states, irrespecth ely of the con¬ 
ditions of time, place, and circumstance which were 
involved in them. Only a very pow^erful imagi* 
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nation could have inspired such an attompt. A still 
• more conspicuous effort of creative genius reveals 
itself at its close. The moment chosen for the 
‘ Confession ’ has been that of a supreme moral or 
]>hyb]cal crisis. The c\liau8tion attendant on this is 
dire* tly exprf ssod h} the person who makes it, and 
may also o* lecogiu/t-d ui tbo\i\id, y('t confusing, iii- 
*- nsl , thv. cnees of which it consists. But 

t »I' left ill complfh doubt as to whether the crisis is 
. .ippioadiing deatli or incipient conMiloscence, 

) \ di (havacter it bears in the sufferer’s mind; 
iud the Idugu'igc used in tlie closing pages is such 
a- tt» t.uggcst, witliout the slightest hi oak in poetic 
4 o.itMiiiitv, alternately the one conclusion imd the 
oriiei Tins was inteudul by Jh’owuing to a'^sist his 
auenyjiity ; and when the wiiter in Tatt\ Moffa.iiu 
spolu (ff l]ic pot m as a piece of pure bewilderrneiit, he 
e\p.( jSulthc natural judgment of the rhilistine, while 
proving himself such. If the notice by J. H. Mill, 
wb’ h ibis criticism eKclmled, was iiidet^l- as Mr. 
Brownir g always believed much more s^vmpathetic, I 
(an oiilyrocoid my astonishment; for lliorc nev(‘r was 
d large and cultivated intelligence one can imagine 
l^so ill liainiony than his with the poetic excesses, or 
(Vtn the poetic qualities, of /‘awb’nc. But this is a 
digreboion. 

Mr. Box, though an accomplislicd critic, made very 
light of the artistic blemishes of the work. Ilis ad¬ 
miration for it was as generous as it was genuine; 
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and, having recognized in it the hand of a rising poet, 
it was more congenial to him to hail that poet*s ad¬ 
vent than to register his shortcomings. 

‘ The poem/ he says, * though evidently a hasty and 
imperfect sketch, has truth and li^ in it, which gave 
us the thrill, and laid hold of us with the power, the 
sensation of which has never yet failed us as a test 
of genius.’ 

But it had also, in his mind, a distinguishing 
characteristic, which raised it above the sphere of 
merely artistic criticism. The article continues: 

‘ We have never read anything more purely con¬ 
fessional. The whole composition is of the spirit, 
spiritual. The scenery is in the chambers of thought; 
the agencies are powers and passions; the events are 
transitions from one state of spiritual existence to 
another/ 

And we learn from the context that he accepted this 
confessional and introspective quality as an expression 
of the highest emotional life—of the essence, therefore, 
of religion. On this point the sincerest admirers of 
the poem may find themselves at issue with Mr. Fox. 
Its sentiment is warmly religious ; it is always, in a 
certain sense, spiritual; but its intellectual activities 
are exercised on entirely temporal ground, and this 
fact would generally be admitted as the negation of 
spirituality in the religious sense of the word. No 
difference, however, of opinion as to his judgment of 
Pauline can lessen pur appreciation of Mr# Fox's 
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encouraging kindness to its author. No one who 
. loved Mr. Browning in himself, or in his work, can 
read the last lines of this review without a throb of 
affectionate gratitude for the sympathy so ungrudg¬ 
ingly, and—as he wrote during his latest years—so 
opportunely given: 

‘In recognizing a poet we cannot stand upon 
trifles nor fret ourselves about such matters [as a 
few blemishes]. Time enough for that afterwp,rds, 
when larger works come before us. Archimedes in 
the bath had many imrticulars to settle about spe¬ 
cific gravities and Hicro’s crown, but he first gave a 
glorious leap and shouted Eureka/ ’ 

Many persons have discovered Mr. Browning since 
he has been known to fame. One only discovered 
him in his obscurity. 

Next to that of Mr. Fox stands the name of John 
Forster among the first spontaneous appreciators of 
Mr. Browning*s genius; and his admiration was, in 
its own way, the more valuable for the circumstances 
which precluded in it ail possible, even unconscious, 
bias of personal interest or sympathy. But this 
belongs to a somewhat later period of our history. 

I am dwelling at some length on this first ex¬ 
perience of Mr. Browning’s literary career, because 
the confidence which it gave him determined its 
immediate future, if not its ultimate course—be¬ 
cause, also, the poem itself is more important to 
the understanding of his mind than perhaps any 
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other of his isolated works. It was the earliest of his 
dramatic creations; it was therefore inevitably the 
most instinct with himself; and we may regard the 
‘ Confesbion ' as to a great extent his own, without 
for an instant ignoiing the imaginative element which 
necefasanly and certainly entered into it. At one 
moment, indeed, his utterance is so emphatic that we 
slionkl feel it to be diiect, even if we did not know it 
to be tiue. The passage beginning, ‘ I am made up 
of an intensest life,* conveys something more than 
the writer’s actual psychological state. The feverish 
desire of life became gradually modified into a more 
or less active intellectual and imaginative curiosity; 
but the sfiisc of an individual, self-centred, and, as it 
presented itself to him, unconditioned existence, sur¬ 
vived all the teachings of experience, and often indeed 
unconsciously imposed itself upon them. 

I have already alluded to that other and more 
pathetic fragment of distinct autobiography which is 
to bo found in the invocation to the * Sun-treader.* 
Mr. Fox, who has quoted great part of it, justly 
declares that ‘the fervency, the rrmembrance, the 
half-regret mingling with its exultation, are as true as 
its leading image is beautiful.* The ‘ exultation * is in 
the triumph of Shelloy*s rising fame; the regret, for the 
lost privilege of worshipping in solitary tenderness at 
an obscure shrine. The double mood would have been 
characteristic of any period of Mr. Browmng*s life. 

The artistic influence of Shelley is also discernible 
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in the natural imagery of the poem, which reflects a 
•fitful and emotional fancy instead of the direct poetic 
vision of the author’s later work. 

Pauline received another and gi-aceful tribute two 
months later than the review. In an article of the 
Monthly Pippositoryj and in the course of a description 
of some luxuriant wood-scenery, the following passage 
occurs: 

‘ Shelley and Tennj^son arc the best books for this 
place. . . . They arc natives of this soil; literally so; 
and if planted would grow as surely as a crowbar in 
Kentucky sprouts tenpenny nails. Probatum rst. Last 

autumn L- dropped a poem of Shelley’s down 

there* in the wood, amongst the thick, damp, rotting 
leaves, and this spring some one found a delicate 
exotic-looking plant, growing wild on the very spot, 
with Pauline hanging from its slender stalk. Unripe 
fruit it may be, but of pleasant flavour and promise, 
and a mellower produce, it may be hoped, will follow.’ 

This and a bald though well-meant notice in the 
Athcnceuvi exhaust its literary history for this period.^ 

The anonymity of the poem was not long preserved; 

’ Mr. Browning’s copy of Mo&alind and Hdon^ which he had lent 
to Miss Flower, and which she lost in this wood on a picnic. 

^ Not quite, it appears. Since I wrote the above words, Mr. 
Dykes Campbell has kindly copied for me the following extract from 
the Literary Qa^ctte of March 23,1833: 

* Pauline a Fragment of a Confession^ ftp. 71. London, 1833. 
Saunders and Otley. 

* Somewhat mystical, somewhat poetical, somewhat sensual, and 
not a little unintelligible, - this is a dreamy volume, without an 
object, and unfit for publication.* 
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there was no reason why it should be. But Paidine 
was, from the first, little known or diecussed beyond, 
the immediate circle of the poet's friends; and when, 
twenty years later, Dante Gabriel Eossetti unex¬ 
pectedly came upon it in the library of the British 
Museum, he could only surmise that it had been 
wiittcn by the author of Parcuelsus, 

The only recorded event of the next two years was 
Mr. Bi owning’s visit to Eussia, which took place in 
the winter of 1833-4. The Eus&ian consul-general, 
Afr. Beiickhausen, had taken a great liking to him, 
and being sent to St. Petersburg on some special 
mission, proposed that ho should accompany him, 
nominally in the character of secretary. The letters 
wiittento his sister during this, as during every other 
absence, were full of graphic description, and would 
have been a mine of interest for the student of his 
imaginative life. Tliey are, unfortunately, all de¬ 
stroyed, and we have only scatteied reminiscences of 
what they had to tell; but we know how strangely he 
was imjirebbed by some of the circumstances of the 
journey: above all, by the endless monotony of snow- 
covered pine-forest, through which he and his com¬ 
panion rushed for days and nights at the speed of 
faix post-horses, without seemmg to move from one 
spot. He enjoyed the society of St. Peteisburg, and 
was fortunate enough, before his return, to witness 
the breaking-up of the ice on the Neva, and see the 
Czar perform the yearly ceremony of drinking the 
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first "lass of water from it. He was absent about 
^hree months. 

The one active career which would have recom' 
mended itself to him in his earlier youth was diplo¬ 
macy ; it was that which he subsequently desired for 
his son. He would indeed not have been averse to any 
post of activity and responsibility not unsuited to tlie 
training of a gentleman. Soon after Ins return from 
Eussia he applied for appointment on a mission which 
was to be despatched to Persia; and the careless 
wording of the answer which his application received 
made him think for a moment that it had been 
graiited. He was much disappointed when he learned, 
through an inteiview with the * chief,’ that the place 
was otheiwibe filled. 

In lb34 he began a little scries of contributions 
to tlie Morithhf llepobitory, extending into 1835-6, 
and consisting of five poems. The earliest of these 
was a sonnet, not contamed in any edition of Mr, 
Browning’s ^^ork8, and which, I believe, first re¬ 
appeared in Mr. Gosse’s article in the Ceyiiivry 
Mdffacme, December 1881; now part of his Person¬ 
alia. The second, beginning * A king lived long ago,’ 
was to be published, with alterations and additions, 
as one of ‘Pippa’s’ songs. Porphyria's Lover and 
Johannes Agruola in Meditation were reprinted to¬ 
gether in Belh and Pomegranates under the heading 
of Madhouse Cells. The fifth consisted of the Lines 
beginning * Still ailing, Wind ? wilt be appeased or 
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no ? ’ afterwards introduced into the sixth section 
of James Lee's Wife. The sonnet is not very stri^ 
ing, though hints of the poet’s future psychological 
subtlety are not wanting in it; but his most essential 
dramatic quality reveals itself in the last three poems. 

This winter of 1834-5 witnessed the birth, perhaps 
also the extinction, of an amateur periodical, esta¬ 
blished by some of Mr. Browning’s friends; foremost 
among these the young Dowsons, afterwards con¬ 
nected with Alfred Domett. The magazine was called 
the Trifler, and published in monthly numbers of 
about ten pages each. It collapsed from lack of pocket- 
money on the part of the editors ; but Mr. Browning 
had written for it one letter, February 1833, signed 
with his usual initial Z, and entitled ‘ Some strictures 
on a late article in the Trifler.' This boyish produc¬ 
tion sparkles with fun, while affecting the lengthy 
quaintnesscs of some obsolete modes of speech. The 
article which it attacks was ‘ A Dissertation on Debt 
and Debtors,’ where the subject was, I imagine, treated 
in the orthodox way : and he expends all his paradox 
in showing that indebtedness is a necessary condition 
of human life, and all his sophistry in confusing it 
with the abstract sense of obligation. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely fair to call attention to such a mere argumen¬ 
tative and literary freak; but there is something so 
comical in a defence of debt, however transparent, 
proceeding from a man to whom never in his life a bill 
can have been sent in twice, and who wbhld always 
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liave preferred ready-money payment to receiving a 
J)ill at all, that I may be forgiven for quoting some 
passages from it. 

For to be man is to be a debtor:—hinting but 
sliglifcly at the grand and primeval debt implied in the 
idea of a creation, as matter too hard for ears like 
thine, (for saith not Luther, What hath a cow to do 
with nutmegs?) I must, nevertheless, remind thee 
that all moralists have concurred in considering this 
our mortal sojourn as indeed an uninterrupted state 
of debt, and the woiid our dwelling-place as repre¬ 
sented by nothing so aptly as by an inn, wherein 
those who lodge most commodiously have in perspec¬ 
tive a proportionate score to i educe,^ and those who 
fare least dc hcately, but an insignificant shot to dis¬ 
charge— or, as the tuneful Quarles well phraseth it— 

He’s most in dfbi who Ungers out the day, 

Who (lies betimes has less and less to pay. 

So far, therefore, from these sagacious ethics holding 
that 

Debt cramps the energies of the soul, <&c. 

as thou pratest, ^tis plain that they have willed on the 
very outset to inculcate this truth on the mind of 
every man,—-no barren and inconsequential dogma, but 
an effectual, ever influencing and productive rule of 

* Miss Hickey, on reading this passage, has called my attention 
to the fact that the sentiment which it parodies is identical with that 
expressed m these words of iVo^ipicr, 

, , . m a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
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life,—that he is born a debtor, lives a debtor—aye, 
friend, and when thou diest, will not some judicious 
bystander,—no recreant as thou to the bonds of nature, 
but a good borrower and true—remark, as did his 
grandflire before him on like occasions, that thou hast 
* paid the debt of nature * ? Ha ! I have thee ‘ beyond 
the rules,’ as one (a bailiff) may say ! 

Such performances supplied a distraction to the 
more serious work of writing ParacehuSj which was 
to he concluded in March 18B5, and which occupied 
the foregoing winter months. We do not loiow to 
what extent Mr. Browning had remained hi commu¬ 
nication with Mr. Fox; but the following letters show 
tliat the friend of Paidme gave ready and efficient 
help in the strangely difficult task of securing a 
publisher for the new poc m. 

The first is dated Apiil 2, 1835. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the icctipt of your 
letterSatdanapalus ‘could not go on multiplying 
kingdoms *—nor I protestations —hut I thank you very 
much. 

You will oblige me indeed by forwarding the in¬ 
troduction to Moxon. I merely suggested him in 
particular, on account of his good name and fame 
among author-folk, besides he has himself written— 
as the Americans say—‘more poetry ’an you can 
shake a stick at.’ So I hope wc shall come to terms. 

I also hope my poem will turn out not utterly 
unworthy your kind interest, and more deserving your 
favour than anything of mine you have as yet seen; 
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indeed I all along proposed to myself such an endea¬ 
vour, for it will never do for one so distinguished by 
past praise to prove nobody after all —noiis rcrrons, 

I am, dear sir, 

Yours most truly and obliged 

Robt. Bbownino, 

On April 16 he wrote again as follows : 

Dear Sir, 

Your communication gladdened the cockles of 
my heart. I lost no time in presenting myself to Moxon, 
but no sooner was Mr. Clarke's letter perused than 
the Moxoniaii visage loured exceedingly thereat—the 
Moxonian accent grow dolorous thereupon:—‘Ai’te- 
velde' has not paid expenses by about thirty odd 
pounds. Tennyson’s poetry is at Cambridtfe,* 

and yet of 800 copies which wore printed of his last, 
some 300 only have gone off: Mr. M. hardly knows 
whether he shall ever venture again, &c. &c., and in 
short begs to decline even insi>ectmg, &c. &c. 

I called on Saunders and Otley at once, and, marvel 
of marvels, do really think there is some chance of 
our coming to decent terms—I shall know at the 
beginning of next week, but am not over-sanguine. 

You will ‘ sarve me out ’ ? two words to that; 
being the man you are, you must need very little 
telling from me, of the real feeling I have of your 
criticism’s worth, and if I have had no more of it, 
surely I am hardly to blame, who have in more than 
one instance bored you sufficiently : but not a particle 
0 ? your article has been rejected or neglected by your 
observant humble servant, and very proud shall I be 
if my new work bear in it the marks of the influence 
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under which it was undertaken- and if I prove not a 
fit compeer of the potter in Horace who anticipated an* 
amphora and produced a porridge-pot. I purposely 
keep back the subject until you see ray conception of 
its capabilities—otherwise you would be planning a 
vase fit to give the go-by to Evander’s best crockery, 
which m} cantharus wouJd cut but a sorry figure 
beside—hardly up to the ansa. 

But such as it is, it is very earnest and suggestive 
—and likely I hope to do good ; and though I am 
rather scared at the thought of a/rc9fe eife going over 
its 4,000 lines—discovering blemishes of all sorts 
which my one wit cannot avail to detect, fools treated 
as sages, obscure passages, slipshod verses, and much 
that worse is,— jet on the whole I am not much 
afraid of the issue, and I would give something to be 
allowed to read it some morning to you—for every 
rap 0* the knucldi's I should got a clap o’ the back, I 
know. 

I have another affair on hand, rather of a morr 
popular nature, I conceive, but not so decisive and 
explicit on a point or two—so I decide on trying the 
question with thisI really shall need your notice, 
on this acc ount; I shall affix my name and stick my 
arms akimbo; there are a few precious bold bits here 
and there, and the drift and scope are awfully radical 
—I am ‘ off* for ever with the other side, but must 
by all means be ‘on * with yours—a position once 
gained, worthier works shall follow—therefore a 
certain writer^ who meditated a notice (it mattfiirs 
not laudatory or otherwise) on ‘ Pauline * in the 


> Mr. John Staait MiU. 
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‘ Examiner,’ must be benignant or supercilious as he 
«hall choose, but m no case an idle spectator of my 
first appearance on any stage (having previously only 
dabbled in private theatricals) and bawl ‘ Hats ofi! ’ 

* Down in front I ’ &c., as soon as I get to the pro- 
s-ocnium; and ho may depend that tho’ my ‘ Now is 
the winter of our discontent' be rather awkward, \et 
there shall be occasional outbreaks of good stuff—that 
I shall warm as I get on, and finally wish * Eichmoiid 
at the bottom of the seas,’ ^c. in the bfst st}le 
imaginable. 

Excuse all this swagger, t know you will, und 

^The signature has Leon cut off; evidently for an 
autograph) 

Mr. Elllngham AAilsoii was induced to publish the 
poem, ljut moie, we undoistand, on the ground of 
radical sympathies in Mr. Fox and the author than 
on that of its intiinaic worth. 

The title-page of Pajocelsvs introduces us to 
one of tho warmest friendships of Mr. Browning’s 
life. Count <le Fiipei t-Monclar was a young French 
Royalist, one of those who had accompanied the 
Duchoflse do Bcrri on her Chouan expedition, and 
was then, for a few years, spending his summers in 
England; ostensibly for his pleasure, ually—as he 
confessed to the Browning family—in th(* character 
of private agent of communication between the royal 
*exi]/ yitnd their friends in France. He was four years 
r^^than the poet, and of intellectual tastefi which 
^ /feted an immediate bond of union between them. 

I 

/ 
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In the course of one of their conversations, he sug¬ 
gested the life of Paracelsus as a possible subject for a* 
poem; but on second thoughts pronounced it unsuit¬ 
able, because if gave no room for the introduction of 
Io\e: about which, he added, every young man of 
their age thought he had something quite new to say. 
Mr. Browning decided, after the necessary study, that 
he would write a poem on Paracelsus, but treating 
him in his own way. It was dedicated, in fulfilment 
ot a promise, to the friend to whom its inspiration 
had been due. ' 

The ConnPs visits to England entiiely ceased, and 
the two tiiends did not meet for twenty years. Then, 
one day, in a stieet in Rome, Mr. Browning heaid a 
%oice behind him crying, ‘ Robert * * He turned, and 
there was ‘Amedeo.’ Both were, by that time, mauied; 
the Count—then, I believe, Marquis~to an English 
lady, Miss Jeiningham. Mih, Biowning, to whom 
of course he was introduced, liked him very much.* 

Mr. Browning did tieat Paracelsus in his own 
way; and in so doing produced a character—at all 
events a history—which, according to recent judg¬ 
ments, approached far nearer to the reality than any 
conception which had until then been formed of it. 
Ho had carefully collected all the known facts ot the 
great discoverer’s life, and mtcrpieted them with a 

* A minor result of the intimacy was that Mr Browning became 
member, m 18dS, ot the Institut Historique, and in 18S6 of the 
bociCt^ Fran^aise de Statistique Umverselle, to both of which learned 
bodies hiB fiiend belonged 
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sympathy which was no less an intuition of their 
truth than a reflection of his own genius upon them. 
We are enabled in some measure to judge of this by 
a paper entitled ‘ Paracelsus, the Reformer of Medi¬ 
cine,* written by Dr. Edward Berdoe for the Browning 
Society, and read at its October meeting in 1888; 
and in the difficulty which exists for most of us of 
verifying the historical data of Mr. Browning’s poem, 
it becomes a valuable guide to, as well as an interest¬ 
ing comment upon it. 

Dr. Berdoe reniindb ub that we cannot understand 
the real Paracelsus without reference to the occult 
sciences so largely culthated in his day, as also to the 
mental atmosphere which produced them; and he 
quotes hi illuatiation a passage from tlio writings of 
that Bishop of Spanliciin who w^as the instructor of 
Paracelsus, and who appears as biich in the poem. 
The pas&age is a definition ot divine magic, which is 
apparently another term lor alchemy; and lays down 
the groat doctiine of all niediieval occultism, as of all 
modern theosophy—of a soul-power equally operative 
in the material and the immaterial, in nature and in 
the consciousness of man. 

The same clue will guide us, as no other can, 
through what is apparently conflicting in the aims and 
methods, anomalous in the moral experience, of the 
Paracelsus of the poem. His feverish pursuit, among 
the things of Nature, of an ultimate of knowledge, not 
contained, even in fragments, in her isolated truths; 
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the Bense of failure ■which haunts his most valuable 
attainments; hib tampering with tlie lower or dia-% 
bolic magic, when the divine lias failed; the ascetiq 
exaltation in -which he begiiib his career ; the sudden 
ax^akening to the spiritual sterility which has been 
consequent on it; all these find their place, if not 
always thtir counterpait, in the real life. 

The language of Mr. Browning’s Paracelsus, his 
attitude towards himself and the world, arc not, 
however, quite consonant with the alleged facts. 
Tliey are more appropriate to an aident explorer of the 
woild of abstiact thought than to a mystical scientist 
pursuing the secret of existence, lie pieserves, in 
ail his mental vici&bitudcs, a loftiness of tone and a 
unity of intention, difficult to connect, even in fancy, 
with the real man, in whom the inherited superbtitions 
and the prognostics of true sciente must often have 
clarshed with each other. l)r. Berdoo’s picture of the 
* Keformer ’ drawn more directly from history, conveys 
this double impi ession. Mr. Browming has rendered 
him more simple by, as it were, recasting him in the 
atmosphere of a moie modem tune, and of his own 
intellectual life. This poem btill, therefore, belongs 
to the same group as Paulin though, as an effort 
of dramatic creation, superior to it. 

We find the Poet with still leas of dramatic 
disguise in the deathbed revelation which forms so 
beautiful a close to the story. It supplies a fitter 
comment to the errors of the dramatic Paiacelsus, 
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than to those of the historical, whether or not its 
.\itterance was within the compass of historical pro¬ 
bability, as Dr. Berdoe believes. In any case it was 
the direct product of Mr. Browning*s mind, and ex- 
piessed what was to be his permanent conviction. It 
might then have been an echo of German pantheistic 
philosophies. Fiom the point of view of science—of 
modern science at kast—it was prophetic; although 
the piophecy of one for whom evolution could never 
mean less or inoie than a divine creation operating 
on this progressive plan. 

The more btrikmg, perhajis, lor its personal quality 
are the evidences of imaginative sympathy, even 
direct human insight, in which the poem abounds. 
Festus is, indeed, an essentially human cieatuic; the 
man—it might have been the woman- of unambitious 
intellect and large intelligence of the hoait, in whom 
so many among us have found comfoit and help. We 
often fed, in reading Paubne, that tlie poet in it was 
older than the man. The impression is more strongly 
and more definitely conveyed by tins second woik, 
which has none of the intellectual crudeness of 
Paulinet though it still belongs to an early phase 
of the author’s intellectual life. Not only its mental, 
but its moral maturity, seems so much in advance of 
his uncompleted twenty-third year. 

To the first edition of Paracehus was affixed a 
preface, now long discarded, but which acquires fresh 
interest in a retrospect of the author’s completed 
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work ;* for it lays down the constant principle of 
dramatic creation by which that work was to be* 
inspired. It also anticipates probable criticism of the 
artistic foim which on this, and so many subsequent 
occasions, ho selected for it. 

‘ I am anxious that the reader should not, at the 
very outset mistaking my performance for one of a 
class wjth which it has nothing in common—^judge 
it by principles on which it was never moulded, 
and subject it to a standard to which it was never 
meant to conform. I therelore anticipate his dis¬ 
covery, that it is an attempt, probably more novel 
Ilian happy, to reverse the method usually adopted 
by writers whose aim it is to set forth any pheno¬ 
menon of the mind or the passions, by the operation 
ot persons and events; and that, instead of having 
recourse to an external machinery of incidents to 
create and evolve the ci isis I desire to pi oduce, I have 
ventured to display somewhat minutely the mood 
itself in its rise and jirogiess, and have suffered the 
agency by which it is influenced and deteimined, to 
be generally discernible in its effects alone, and sub- 
oidinate throughout, if not altogether excluded ; and 
this for a reason. I have endeavoured to write a 
poem, not a drama: the canons of the drama are 
well known, and I cannot but think that, inasmuch as 
they have immediate regard to stage representation, 
the peculiar advantages they hold out are really such 
only so long as the purpose for which they were at 
first instituted is kept in view. I do not very well 
understand what is called a Dramatic Poem, wherein 
all those restrictions only submitted to on account of 
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compensating good in the original scheme are scru- 
.pulously retained, as though for some special fitness 
in themselves—and all new facilities placed at an 
author*s disposal by the vehicle he selects, as pertina¬ 
ciously rejected. . . / 

Mr, Fox reviewed this also in the MoiitJilt/ 
Repository. The article might be obtained through 
the kindness of Mrs. Bridell-Fox; but it will be 
sufficient for my purpose to refer to its closing para¬ 
graph, as given by her in the Ay'gosy of February 
1890. It was a final expression of what the writer 
regarded as the fitting intellectual attitude towards a 
rising poet, whose aims and methods lay so far beyond 
the range of the conventional rules of poetry. The 
great event in the liistory of Pataidms was John 
Forster’s article on it m the Examinet. Mr. Foistor 
had recently come to town. He could barely have 
heard Mr. Browning’s name, and, as he afterwards 
told him, was pe)plGxed in reading the poem by 
the question of whether its author was an old or a 
young man; but he knew that a writer in the 
Athencewm had called it rubbish, and he had taken 
it up as a probable subject for a piece of slashing 
criticism. What he did vrrite can scarcely be defined 
as praise. It was the simple, ungrudging admission 
of the unequivocal power, as well as brilliant promise, 
which he recognized in the work. This mutual ex¬ 
perience was the introduction to a long and, certainly 
on Mr. Browning’s part, a sincere friendship. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

1835-1838 

Removal to Ilatcham , faotne Particular<5 -Renewed Intercourse with 
the second Family o! Robert Browning b Grandfather —Reuben 
Riowmng William Shergold Biowning —Visitors at Hatcham 
Thomas Carlyle -Social Life New Fiiends and Acquaintance 
Introduction to Mocready— New Year’s Evo at Elm Place—Intro 
duction to John Forster—Miss Fanny Hawoith— Miss Martineau 
—Serjeant Talfourd The Ion Suppei - Straff&r Z—Relations 
with Macieady—Performance of Stafford -Letteis concerning it 
from Mr Bi owning and Mibs Flower-Pcisonal Ghrapbes of 
Robert Browning—Rival Forms of Piamatic Inspiration Rela 
tion of Straffend to ScndvUo Mr Robertson and the Westrmnster 
Beviev) 

It was soon after this time, though the exact date 
cannot be recalled, that the Biowning family moved 
from Camberwell to Hatcham. Some such change had 
long been in contemplation, for their house was now 
too small; and the finding one more suitable, in the 
latter place, had decided the question. The new 
home possessed great attractions. The long, low rooms 
its upper fatorey supplied abundant accommodation 
for the elder Mr, Browning’s six thousand bopks. 
Mrs. Browning was suffering greatly from her chronic 
ailment, neuralgia; and the large garden, opening on 
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to the Surrey hills, promised her all the benefits of 
country air. There were a coach-house and stable, 
which, by a curious, probably old-fashioned, arrange¬ 
ment, formed part of the house, and were accessible 
from it. Here the ‘good horse,’ York, was even¬ 
tually put up; and near this, in the garden, the 
poet soon had another though humbler friend in the 
person of a toad, which became so much attached to 
him that it would follow him as he walked. He visited 
it daily, where it bui rowed under a white rose tree, 
announcing hinist If by a pinch of gravel dropped into 
its hole ; and the creature would crawl forth, allow 
its head to bo gently tickled, and reward the act 
with that lo\ing glance of the soft full eyes which 
Mr. Browning has recalled m one of the poems of 
y1 <iolando. 

This change of residence brought the giandtather's 
second family, for the first time, into close as well as 
liiendly contact with the first. Mr. Browning had 
always remained on outwardly friendly terms with 
his stepmother; and both he and his children 
were rewarded for this forbearance by the cordial t 
relations which grew up between themselves and 
two of her sons But in the eailier days tliey lived 
too far apart for frequent meeting. The old Mrs. 
Browning was now a widow, and, in order to be neat 
her relations, she also came to Hatoham, and esta¬ 
blished herself there in close neighbourhood to them. 
She had then with her only a son and a daughter, 
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those known to the poet’s friends as Undo Reuben 
and Aunt Jemima; respectively nine years, and one 
year, older than he. ‘ Aunt Jemima ’ manied not long 
afterwards, and is chiefly remembered as having been 
very amiable, and, in early youth, to use her nephew’s 
words, ‘ as beautiful as the day; ’ but kindly, merry 
' Uncle Reuben,’ then clerk in the Rothschilds’ London 
bank,^ became a conrpicuous member of the family 
circle. This does not mean that the poet was ever 
indebted to him for pecuniary help; and it is desirable 
that this should be understood, since it has been con¬ 
fidently asserted that he was so. So long as he was 
dependent at all, he depended exclusively on his 
father. Even the use of his uncle’s horse, which 
might have been accepted as a friendly concession on 
Mr. Reuben’s part, did not really represent one. The 
animal stood, as 1 have said, in Mr. Browning’s stable, 
and it was groomed by his gardener. The promise of 
these conveniences had induced Reuben Browning to 
buy a horse instead of continuing to hire one. lie 
could only lide it on a few days of the week, and it 
, was rather a gain than a loss to him that so good 
a horseman as his nephew should exercise it durmg 
the interval. 

Uncle Reuben was not a great appreeiator of 
poetry—at all events of his nephew’s ; and an 

1 This uncle’s name, and his business relations with the great 
Jewish firm, have contnbuted to the mistaken theory of the poet’s 
defloeut 
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irreverent remark on Sordello^ imputed to a more 
ocQinent contemporary, proceeded, under cover of a 
friend’s name, from him. But he had his share of 
mental endowments. We are told that he was a good 
linguist, and that be wrote on finance under an as¬ 
sumed name. He was also, apparently, an accomplished 
classic. Lord Beaconsfield is said to have declared 
that the inscription on a silver inkstand, presented to 
the daughter of Lionel Rothschild on her marriage, by 
the clerks at New Court, ' was the most appropriate 
thing he had ever come across;* and that whoever 
had selected it must be one of the first Latin scholars 
of the day. It was Mr. Reuben Browning, 

Another favourite uncle was William Shergold 
Browninp, though less intimate with his nephew 
and niece than he would have become if he had not 
married while they were still children, and settled 
in Paris, wheie his father’s interest had placed 
him in the Rothschild house. lie is known by 
hifl History of the Hugtu^nots, a work, we are told, 
‘full of research, with a reference to contemporary 
literature for almost every occurrence mentioned or 
referred to.’ He also wrote the Prmoht of Paris, 
and Hoel Morven, historical novels, and Leisure 
Hours, a collection of miscellanioB; and was a 
contributor for some yeais to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, It was chiefly from this uncle that Miss 
Browning and her brother heard the now often- 
repeated stories of their probable ancestors, Micaiah 
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Browning, who dihtiaguished himself at the siege of 
Derry, and that commander of the ship * Holy Ghosif* 
who conveyed Henry V. to France before the battle 
of Agincourt, and received the coat-of-arms, with its 
emblematic waves, in reward for his service. Eobert 
Browning was also indebted to him for the acquaint¬ 
ance of M. de Eipert-Monelar ; for he was on friendly 
terms with tlie undo of the young count, the Mar¬ 
quis do Fortia, a learned man and member of the 
Institut, and gave a letter of introduction—actually, 
I believe, to his brother Eeuben—at the Marquis’s 
request.' 

The friendly relations with Carlyle, which resulted 
in his high estimate of the poet’s mother, also began 
at Hateham. On one occasion he took his brother, 
the doctor, with him to dine there. An earlier and 
much attached friend of the family was Captain 
Pritchard, cousin to the noted physician Dr, Blundell, 
He enabled the young Eobert, whom he knew from the 
age of sixteen, to attend some of Dr. Blundell’s lec¬ 
tures ; and this aroused in him a considerable interest 
in the scionces connected with medicine, though, as I 
shall have occasion to show, no Itnowledge of either 


* A grandson of William Slieigold, Robert Jardine Browning, 
graduated at Lincoln College, was called to the Bar, and is now 
Crown Prosecutor in New So\ith Wales; where liia name first gave 
rUc to a report that he was Mr. Browning’s son, while the announce¬ 
ment of his marriage was, for a moment, connected with Mr. Browning 
himself. He was also intimate with the poet and hiK sister, who liked 
him very much. 
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disease or its treatment ever seems to have penetrated 
itito his life. A Captain Lloyd is indirectly associated 
with The Flight of the Duchess, That poem was not 
com])leted according to its original plan; and it was 
tho always welcome occurrence of a visit from this 
gentleman which arrested its completion. Mr. Brown¬ 
ing vividly remembered how tho click of the [garden 
gate, and the sight of the familiar figure advancing 
towards the house, hod broken in upon his work and 
dispelled its first inspiration. 

The appearance of Paracelsus did not give the 
young poet his just place in popular judgment and 
public esteem. A generation was to pass before this 
was conceded to him. But it compelled his recognition 
by the leading or rising literary men of the day; and 
a fuller and more varied social life now opened before 
him. The names of Serjeant Talfourd, Horne, Leigh 
Hunt, Bairy Cornwall (Procter), Monckton Milnos 
(Lord Houghton), Eliot Warburton, Dickens, Words- 
uorth, and Walter Savage Landor, represent, with 
that of Forster, some of the acquaintances made, or 
the friendships begun, at this period. Prominent 
among the friends that were to be, was also Archer 
Gurney, well known in later life as the Rev. Archer 
Gurney, and chaplain to the British embassy in Paris. 
His sympathies were at present largely absorbed by 
politics. He was contesting the representation of some 
county, on the Conservative side; but he took a very 
vivid interest in Mr. Browning’s poems ; and this per- 
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hapB fixes the beginning of the intimacy at a somcT^hat 
later date; hiiice a pretty story by ^vhich it was illus¬ 
trated connects itself with the publication of Bella mid 
Poviegranatea, He himself wrote dramas and poems. 
Sir John, afterwards Lord, Hanmer was also much 
attracted by the young poet, who spent a pleasant week 
with him at Bcttisiield Park. He was the author of a 
volume entitled Fia Cipollo and other Poe7}}Sy from 
which the motto of Colomhe's Bnthday was subse¬ 
quently taken. 

The friends, old and new, met in the informal 
manner of those days, at nftcraoon dinners, or later 
suppers, at the houses of Mr. Fox, Serjeant Talfourd, 
and, as we shall see, Mr. Macready; and Mr. Fox’s 
daughter, then only a little girl, but intelligent and 
observant for her years, well rememborfl the pleasant 
gatherings at which she was allowed to assist, when 
first performances of plays, or first readings of plays 
and poems, had brought some of the younger and more 
ardent spiiits together. Miss Flowtr, also, takes her 
place in the literary group. Her sister had married 
in 1834, and left her free to live for her own pui suits 
and her own friends; and Mr. Browning must ha\e 
seen more of her then than was possible in his boyish 
dajs. 

None, liowever, of these intimacies wci e, at the time, 
so important to him as that formed with the great 
actor Macready. They were introduced to each 
other by Mr. Fox early in the winter of 1885-6; 
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the meeting is thus chronicled in Macready’s diary, 
November 27 J 

* Went from chambers to dine with Eev. William 
Fox, Bayswater., . . Mr. Eobert Browning, the author 
of Paracelsus, came in after dinner; I was very 
much pleased to meet him. His face is full of intel¬ 
ligence. ... I took Mr. Browning on, and requested to 
be allowed to improve my acquaintance with him. He 
expressed himself warmly, as gratified by the proposal, 
wished to send me his book; we exchanged cards and 
■parted.’ 

On December 7 he writes: 

‘ Eead Paracelsus, a work of groat daring, starred 
with poetry of thought, feeling, and diction, but occa¬ 
sionally obscure; the writer can scarcely fail to be a 
leading spirit of his time. . . 

He invited Mr. Browning to his country house, 
Elm Place, Elstree, for the last evening of the year; 
and again refers to him under date of December 31. 

^ . Our other guests were Miss Henney, Forster, 

Cattermole, Browning, and Mr. Munro. Mr. Browning 
was very popular with the whole parly; his simple 
and enthusiastic manner engaged attention, and won 
opinions from all present; he looks and speaks more 
like a youthful poet than any man I ever saw.’ 

This New-Year’s-Eve visit brought Browning and 
Forster together for the first time. The journey to 

' Macre(sdy''s I2eminisce?ices, edited by Sir Frederick l^ollook; 
1876. 
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Elstree then peiformed by coach, and the two 
young men mot at the ‘BluePosts/ vhere, with on« 
or more of Mr. Macready’s other guests, they waited 
for the coach to start. They eyed oath otlier with 
interest, both being striking in then way, and neither 
knowing wlio the other was. Wlicn the introduction 
took place at Macready s house, Mi. Forster supple¬ 
mented it b}' saying: ‘Did you see a little notice of 
you 1 wrote in the Examiner?* The two names will 
now be constantly associated in ^lacready’s diary, 
which, exc( pt for Sir, Bi owning’s own casual utterances, 
is almost oui only record of his liteiary and social 
life during the next two years. 

It was at Elm Place that l^Ir. Browning first 
met Miss Euphrasia Fanny Haw'orth, tlien a neigh¬ 
bour of Ml. Macready, residing with lui motlier at 
Barham Lodge- Miss Haworth was still a young 
woman, but her love and talent for art and literature 
made her a fitting member of the genial ciicle to which 
Mr. Browning belonged; and she and the poet soon 
became fast friends. Her first name appears as 
‘Eyebright’ in SordeUo. His letters to her, re¬ 
turned after her death by her brother, Mr. Frederick 
Hawoith, supply valuable records of his experiences 
and of his feelings at one very interesting, and one 
deeply sorrowful, period of his history. She was a 
thoroughly kindly, as well as gifted woman, and much 
appreciated by those of the poeFs friends yiho knew 
her as a resident in London during her last years. A 
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portrait which she took of liipi in 1874 is considered 
hy some persons verj good. 

At about this time also, and probably through Miss 
Haworth, lie became acquainted with Miss Martinoau. 

Soon after his introduction to Macready, if not 
before, Mr. iirowning became busy with the thought 
of writing for the stage. The diary has tJiis entry 
for February 16, 1836: 

* Forster and Browning called, and talked over the 
plot of a tragedy, which Browning had begun to think 
of; the subject, Narscs. lie said that I had hit him 
by my performance of C>thello, and I told him I hoped 
] should make the blood come. Tt would indeed be 
some recompense for the miseries, the humiliations, 
tho hcart-sickening disgusts which 1 have endured in 
my profession, if, by its exercise, I had awakened 
a spirit of poetry whose influence would elevate, 
ennoble, and adorn our degraded drama. May it 
be!’ 


But Narses was abandoned, and the more serious 
inspiration and more definite motive were to come 
later. They connect themselves with one of the 
pleasant social occurrences which must have lived 
in the young poet’s memory. On May 26 Ion had 
been performed for the first time and with great 
success, Mr. Macready suatkining the principal part; 
and the great actor and a number of their common 
friends hod met, at supper at Serjeant Talfourd’s 
house tO' celebrate the occasion. The party included 
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Wordsworth and Landor, both of whom Mr. Browning 
then met for the first time. Toasts flew right and 
left. Mr. BroA\nmg’s health was proposed by Serjeant 
Talfourd as that of the youngest poet of England, and 
Words\\orth responded to the appeal with very kindly 
courtesy. The conversation afterwards turned upon 
plays, and Macready, who had ignored a half-joLing 
question of Miss Mitford, whether, if she wrote one, 
ho would act in it, overtook Mr. Browning as they 
were leaving the house, and said, ‘ Write a play, 
Browning, and keep me from going to America.’ The 
reply was, * IShall it be historical and English; what 
do you say to a drama on Strafford ? ’ 

This ready response on the poet’s part showed 
that Strafford, as a dramatic subject, had been 
occupying his thoughts. The subject was in the air, 
because Forster was then biinging out a life of that 
statesman, with others belonging to the same period. 
It was more than in the air, so far aa Browning was 
concerned, because his friend liad been disabled, cither 
through sickness or sorrow, from finishing this volume 
by the appointed time, and he, as w ell ho might, had 
largely helped him in its completion. It was, how¬ 
ever, not till August 3 that Macreadj^ wrote in bis 
diary: 

‘Forster told me that Browning had fixed on 
Strafford for the subject of a tragedy; he could not 
have hit upon one that I could have more readily 
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A previous entry of May 30, the occasion of 
•frhich IS only implied, shows with how high an 
estimate of Mr. Browning’s intellectual importance 
Macieady’s professional relations to him began. 

‘ Amvmg at chambers, 1 found a note from 
Bro\\ning. What can I say upon it? It was a 
tribute uhich remunerated me for the annoyances 
and cares of years. it was one of t\ie very highest, 
may I not say the highest, honour I have through life 
received.* 

The estimate mamtamcd itself iii reference to the 
value of Mr. Biownmg’s woik, since he wrote on 
March 13, 1837 

‘Bead befoic dinner a few pages of Pmacthus, 
which raisfs my wonder the more I read it. - . . 
Looked over two plays, which it was not possible to 
read, hardly as 1 tried. . . . Bead some scenes in 
Sttafford, which le&tore one to the world of sense 
and feeling once agam.* 

But as the day of the performance drew neai, 
he became at once more anxious and more ciitical. 
An entry of April 28 comments somewhat sharply 
on the dramatic faults of Strafford, besides declaring 
the writer’s belief that the only chance for it is in the 
acting, which, ‘ by possibility, might cany it to the 
end without disapprobation,’ though he dares not hope 
without opposition. It is quite conceivable that his 
first complete study of the play, and first rehearsal of 
it, brought to light deficiencies which had previously 
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escaped him; but so complete a change of sentiment 
points also to private causes of uneasiness and irritsl^ 
tion; and, perhaps, to the kno^^ledge that its being 
saved by collective good acting was out of the question. 

Sttafford vas performed at Covent Garden Theatre 
on May 1, Mr. Browning wrote to Mr. Fox after 
one of the last rehearsals: 


May ])ay, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Pear Hir,—All my endeavours to procure a copy 
before this morning have been Iruitless. I send the 
fiist book of the first bundle. Prat/ look over it— 
the alterations to-night will be considerable. The 
(om 2 >lexion of the piece is, I giuve to say, ‘perfect 
gallows* just now—our Mi. Pale, being . . . 

but you’ll see him, and, 1 fear, not much aj^jdaud. 

Your unworthy son, in things literary, 

Kobeut Browning. 

r.S. (in pencil).- A most unm‘cessavy desiie, but 
ujged on me by Messrs. Longman: no notice on 
Sir, in to-night's True Sun,* lest the other papi'rs be 
jealous! I! 

A second letter, undated, but evidently written a 
day or two later, refers to the promised notice, which 
had then ai)peared. 

Tuesday Night. 

No words can express my feelings: I happen to be 
much annoyed and unwell—but your most generous 
notice has almost made ‘ my soul well and happy now/ 


* Mr Fox reviewed Strafford in the Trm Sun. 
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I thank you, my most kind, most cou&lant friend, 
€rom my heart for }^oui' goodness—A^hieh is bra\e 
enough, just now. 

I am ever and increasingly yours, 

iJoBEHT Browning. 

You will be glad to see me on the earliest occa¬ 
sion, will you not ? 1 shall certainly come, 

A letter from Miss Flow'er to Miss Rarnli Fox 
(sister to the Ilev. WiUiam Fox), at Norwich, contabis 
the following pasbiigo, which evidently continues a 
chai)ler of London news: 

‘Then Sitaffonl ; were you not phased to hear of 
the success of one you must. 1 think, lemembLV a ^ery 
little boy, years ago. If not, you ha\e often heard us 
speak of Eobert Browning : and it is a great d(‘al to 
have accomplished a successful tragedy, although he 
seems a good deal annoyed at the go of things behind 
the scenes, and declares ho will never write a play 
again, as long as he lives. You have no idea of the 
ignorance and obstinacy of the whole set, with here 
and there an exception ; think of his having to write 
out the meaning of the word tinju'cteluinnit as some of 
them thought it meant poachmg,* 

On the first night, indeed, the fate of Straffad 
bung in the balance ; it was saved by Macieady and 
Miss Helen Faueit. After this they must have been 
better supported, as it was received on the second 
night with enthusiasm by a full house. The cata¬ 
strophe came after the fifth performance, with the 
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desertion of the actor who had subtained the part of 
Pym. We cannot now judge whether, even under' 
favourable cucum&tances, the play would have had as 
long a run as was intended; but the casting vote 
in favour of this view is given by the conduct of 
Mr. Osbaldistone, the manager, when it was submitted 
to him. The diary says, Maich 30, that he caught 
at it with avidity, and agreed to produce it without 
delay. The terms he offered to the author must also 
hav e been considered favoui able in those days. 

The play was published m Apiil by Longman, this 
time not at the author’s expense; but it biought no 
return either to him or to his i)ublisher. It was dedi¬ 
cated ‘ in all affectionate admit atioii ’ to William C. 
Macready. 

Wo gain some personal glimpses of the Browning 
of 1S35-6; one especially through Mrs. Bndell-Fo\, 
who thus describes her first meeting with him ; 

* I remember . . . when Mr. Biowning entered 
the diawing-room, with a quick light step; and on 
hearing fiom me that my father was out, and m fact 
that nobody was at home but myself, he said : “ It’s 
my birthday to-day; I’ll wait till they come in,” and 
sitting down to the piano, he added: “If it won’t 
disturb you, I’ll play till they do.” And as he turned 
to the instrument, the bells of some neighbouring 
church suddenly burst out with a frantic merry peal. 
It seemed, to my childish fancy, as if in response to 
the remark that it was his birthday. He was then 
slim and dark, and very handsome ,* and—may I hint 
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it—just a trifle of a dandy, addicted to lemon-coloured 
kid-gloves and such things: quite “ the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form." But full of ambi¬ 
tion, eager for success, eager for fame, and, what's 
more, determined to conquer fame and to achieve 
success.' 

I do not think his memory ever taxed him with 
foppishness, though he may have had the innocent 
personal vanity of an attractive young man at his 
first period of much seeing and being seen ; but all we 
know of him at that time boars out the impression 
Mrs. ¥o\ conveys, of a joyous, artless confidence in 
himself and in life, oasil} depressed, but quickly 
reasserting itsell; and in which the eagerness for 
new experiences had freed itself from the rebtdlious 
impatience of boyish days. The self-confidence had 
its touches of flippancy and conc(‘it; but on this side 
it must have been constantly counteracted by his 
gratitude for kindness, and by his enthusiastic 
appreciation of the merits of other men. His powers 
of feeling, indeed, gi'eatly expended themselves in this 
w^ay. He was very attractive to women and, as wc 
have seen, warmly loved by very various types of men; 
but, except in its poetic sense, his emotional nature 
was by no means then in the ascendant: a fact diffi¬ 
cult to realize when w© remember the passion of his 
childhood's love for mother and home, and the new and 
deep capabilities of affection to be developed in future 
days. The poet’s soul in him was feeling its wings; 
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the realities of life had aot yet begun to weight 
them. 

We see him again at the Ion supper, in the grace 
and modesty with which he received the honours then 
adjudged to him. The testimony has been said to 
come from Mi&s Mitford, but may easily have been 
supplied by Miss Haworth, who was also present on 
this occasion 

l\Ir. Bi owning’s impulse towards play-writing had 
not, as we have seen, begun with St)afford. It was 
still \ery far from being exhausted. And though he 
had atiuck out for himself another lino of dramatic 
activity, his love for the higher theatrical life, and the 
legitimate inducements of the more lucrative and not 
ne(efasaiiU less noble form of composition, might 
ultimately in some degioo liave prevailed with him 
it circumstances had been such as to educate hia 
theatrical capabilities, and to reward them. His lirbt 
acted drama was, however, an interlude to the produc¬ 
tion of the important group ol poems which was to be 
completed by Sotdello ; and he alludes to this later 
work in an also discarded pieface to ^traffonl, as one 
on which he had for some time been engaged. He 
even characterizes the Tragedy as an attempt ‘to 
freshen a jaded mind by diverting it to the healthy 
natures of a grand epoch.’ Sordello again occupied 
him during the remainder of 1837 and the beginning 
of 1838; and by the spring of this year he must have 
been thankful to vary the scene and mode pf his 
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labours by means of a first visit to Italy. He 
amnounces lus impending journey, with its immediate 
plan and puipose, in the following note: 

To John RiibeiUon, Esq. 

Good Friday, 1838. 

Hear Sir,—I was not fortunate enough to find you 
the day befoie yesteiday—and must tell you very 
hurriedly that I sail this morning for Venice— 
intending to finish my pm^m among the scenes it 
describes. I shcill have your good wishes I know- 
Believe me, in rtturn, 

Hear sir, 

Yours faithfully and obliged, 

Robdut ]3kowning. 

Mr. John Kobertson had influence with the 
Wtsiminsfe? new, either as editor, oi member of 
its fitaft. Ho had been introduced to Mr. Browning 
by Miss Martmeau; and, being a great admiier 
of Paracehm^ had promised careful attention for 
S()t(l(Uo\ but, when the time approached, he made 
conditions of early reading, Acc., which Mr. Browning 
thought so unfair towards other magazines that 
he refused to fulfil them. He lost his review, and 
the goodwill of its intending writer; and even Miss 
Martineau was ever afterwards cooler towards him, 
' though his attitude in the matter had bt^en in some 
degree prompted by a chivalrous paitisanship for her. 
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CHAPTER VII 

1838-18U 

Fii^t Italian Jiurncy Letters to Miss Hawoith-Mi John Kenyon 
— Letter to Miss Flower— PaiiSei>-Bells and 

Povicqianatcs 

Mr. Browning sailed from London with Captain 
Davidson of the ‘ Norham Castle/ a merchant vessel 
bound for Trieste, on which he found himself the only 
passenger, A striking experience of the voyage, and 
some characttiistic personal details, aie gi\en in the 
following letter to Miss Haworth It is dated 1838, 
and was probably written befoie that yeai’s summer 
had closed. 

Tuesday Evening 

Dear Miss Hawoith,—Do look at a fuchsia in 
full bloom and notice the clear little honey-drop 
depending from eveiy flower. I ha\o just found it out 
to my no small satisfaction,—a bee’s breakfast. I only 
answer for the long-bioasomtd soit, though,—^-indeed, 
for this plant in my room. Taste and be Titania ; 
you can, that is. All this while I forget that you 
will perliaps never guess the good of the discovery : I 
have, you are to know, such a love for flowers and 
lea\es—some leaves—that I every now and then, in 
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an impatience at being able to posses'? myself of thtm 
tkoronglily, to ste them quite, satiate myself with 
their bceiit, —bite them to bits- -so thoie will be some 
sense in that. How I romembei the flowers—even 
gi asses —of places I have seen ! Some one flower or 
weed, I should sav, that gets some strangdiow con¬ 
nected with them. 

Snowdiops and TiKit in Prussia go together; 
cowslips and Windsor Paik, for instance; flowering 
palm and some pla( e or other in Holland. 

Now to answ’ei what can bo answered in the letter 
I was happy to icceive last week. I am quite well. 
I did not expect you would write,—for none of your 
written reasons, bow<‘\cr. You will '-eo Sonhllo in a 
(ncL, if the tugging lit holds. 1 did not wute six 
hues \vhile absent (evept a scene in a plaj, jotted 
down as we sailed thro’ the Straits of Gibraltar) 
but I did baininor out some four, two ot which are 
addressed to you, two to the Queen *—the whole to go 
in Book IH—perhaps. I called you * Isyohrighi ’— 
mc«ining a simple and ‘^ad sort of translation of 
“Euphiasia” into mv own language: lolke would 
know who Euphiasia, or Erinii}', was—and! should 
not know lanthe or Clcmanthe. Not that tlurc is 
anything in them to care for, good or bad. Shall I 
say ‘ Eyebright * ? 

I was disappointed in one thing, Cano\a. 

What companions should I have ? 

The story of the ship must ba\e icached you 
‘ with a difference ’ as Ophelia says; ray sister told 
it to a Mr. Dow, who dcluoicd it to Foi'^ttr, I suppose, 

* I know no hues cliiecllj adUiobstcl to the Queen 

H 
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wlio furnishod Maoready with it, who made it over 
Okc., &c., -As short as I can tell, this way it hnf>- 
pened: the captain woke me one bright Sunday 
morning to sa} there was a ship floating keel upper¬ 
most half a mile off; they lowered a boat, made ropes 
fast to Home floating can\as, and towed her towards 
our vessel. Both met halfway, and the little air 
tluit had risen an hour or two before, sank at once. 
Our men made the wreck fast in high glee at having 
* new trousers out of the sails,’ and quite sure she 
wa'5 a Phench boat, broken fiom her moorings at 
Algid n, close by, Eop^s were next hove (hang this 
sea talk ’) louud her staiichionH, and alter a quartoi of 
an hour’s pusliing at the capstan, the vessel righted 
Huddcniy, one dead body tloaiing out; five more were 
in the toiecastle, and had pi obaldy been tliere a month 
under bla/aug Afiuan sun don’t imaginf^ the 
wretched sUtc ot things. They weie, those six, the 
‘watfh below’- -(I give you the result of the da-y’s 
obst nation) -the rest, some eight or ton, had been 
washed overboard at first. One oi tw'o weio Algeiines, 
the rest Spanirirds The \Obsel was a smuggler 
bound tor Gibraltar; there were two stupidly dis¬ 
proportionate guns, taking up the whole deck,, which 
was convex and—nay, look you! (a rough pen-and-ink 
sketch of the different parts of the wreck is here intro¬ 
duced) these are the gun-rings, and the black square 
the place whore the bodits lay. (All the ‘bulwaiks’ 
or sides of the top, carried away by the waves.) Well, 
tlic sailors covered up the hatchway, bioke up thp 
aft-deck, hauled up tobacco and cigars, such heaps of 
tlum, iind then bale after bale of prints and chintz, 
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don’t you call it, till the captain was half-iiiglitened— 
he would get at the ship’s papers, he said; so those 
poor fellows were pulled up, piecemeal, and pitched 
into the sea, the very sailors calling to each other to 
* cover the faces,’—no papers of importance were 
found, howx\er, but fifteen swords, powder and hall 
enough for a dozen such boats, and bundles of cotton, 
&c., that would have taken a day to get out, but the cap¬ 
tain vowed that after five o’clock she should he cut 
adrift: accordingly she was cast loose, not a third of 
her cargo liaving been touched; and you hardly can 
conceive the strange sight when tlic battered hulk 
turned round, actually, and looked at us, and thin reeled 
off, like a mutilated crcatuio fiom some s(*oui»drcl 
Fiench surgeon’s h cturc-table, into the most gorgeous 
and lavish suiibct in the world; thovo ; only thank me 
for not taking you at }our word, and giving you tlio 
whole Stoiy.'—‘What 1 did?’ I went to Trieste, 
then Venice -then through Trowo and Uassano to the 
mountains, delicious Asolo, all my places and castlofl, 
yon will sec. Then to Vicenza, Padua, and Venice 
again. Then to Verona, Trent, Innspruck (the Tyrol), 
Munich, Salzburg in Franconia, Frankfoit and 
Maycnce ; down the Rhino to Cologne, then to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Liege and Antwerp—then homo. Shall you 
come to town, anywhere near town, soon ? J shall 
be off again as soon as my book is out, whemwer that 
will be. 

1 ne\er read that book of Miss Maitmeau’s, so 
can’t understand what you mean. Macrcady is looking 
well; I just saw him the other day tor a minute after 
the play; his Kitely was Kitely—superb from his 
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flat cap down to his shining shoes. I saw very 
few Italians, ‘to know/ that is. Those I did see*I 
liked. Your liiend Pepoli has been lecturing hero, has 
ho not ^ 

I shall he vexed it you don't write soon, a long 
Elbtroe letter. What are you doing, writing— 
drawing ? 

Ever yours truly 

To Mtbs Hiwoifh, E. B. 

Bailuim Lodge, EUtiee 

IMiss Browning’s account of this experience, sup¬ 
plied from memoiy of her brother’s lettcis and con- 
vcibahons, contains some vivid supplementary details. 
Tlio drifting away of the wi*eclc put probably no effec¬ 
tive distance between it and the ship; hence the 
necessity of ‘ sailing away * from it. 

‘ Of the dead pirates, one bad bis hands clasped as 
if praying ; another, a severe gash in Ins head. The 
captain burnt disinfectants and blew gunpowder, before 
venturing on board, but even then, he, a powerful man, 
turned very siik with the smell and sight. They 
stayed one whole day by the side, but the sailors, in 
spite of orders, began to plunder the cigars, ^c. The 
captain said privately to Koberfc, “ I cannot restrain 
my men, and they will bring the plague into our ship, 
BO I mean quietly in the night to sail away.” Eobert 
took two cutlasses and a dagger; they were of the 
coarsest workmanship, intended for use. At the end 
of one of the sheaths was a heavy bullet, so that it 
could be used as a sling. The day after, to their 
great relief, a heavy rain fell and cleansed the ship. 
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Captain Davidson reported the sight of the ^reck and 
its condition as soon as he arrived at Trieste.* 

Miss Browning also relates that the weather was 
stormy in the Bay of Biscay, and for tho first fort¬ 
night her brother suffered terribly. The captain 
supported him on to tho deck as they passed through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, that ho might not lose the 
bight. He recovered, as we know, sufficiently to write 
IIow tiny hionght the Good News from Ghent to A'la:; 
but wc can imagine in what I’evulbion of ieeling to¬ 
wards firm land and healthy motion this dream of a 
headlong gallop was boin in him. The poem was pen¬ 
cilled on the cover of SiinholitraHjyortatial 

Morale, a favourite book and constant companion ol 
his; and, in spite of perfect effacement as far as tho 
bense goes, the pencil dints are still visible. The little 
poem Hi me ThouyhH fiom the Seu was written at the 
same time, and in the same manner. 

By the time they reached Trieste, tho captain, a 
rough north-countryman, had become so attached to 
Ml. Browning that he offered him a free passage to 
Constantinople; and after they had parted, carefully 
preserved, by way of remembrance, a pair of very old 
gloves worn by him on dock. Mr. Browning might, 
on such an occasion, have dispensed witli gloves alto¬ 
gether ; but it was one of his peculiarities that he 
could never endure to be out of doors with uncovered 
hands. The captain also showed liih friendly leoling on 
his return to England by bringing to Miss Browning, 
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whom he had heard of through her brother, a present 
of six bottles of attar of roses. * 

The inspirations of Asolo and Venice appear in 
Pippa PasHcs and hi a Gondola ; but the latter poem 
showed, to Mr. Browning’s subsequent vexation, that 
Venice had been imperfectly seen; and the magnetism 
which Asolo was to exercise upon him, only fully 
asserted itself at a much later time. 

A second letter to Miss Haworth is undated, but 
may have been written at any period of this or the 
ensuing year. 

1 have received, a couple of weeks since, a present 
- an album large and gaping, and as Cibber’s Richard 
says of the ‘ fair Elizabeth: ’ ' My heart is empty— 
she shall fill it ’—so say I (impudently ?) of my gi’and 
trouble-table, which holds a sketch or two by my fine 
fellow Monclar, one lithograph—his own face of faces, 
—‘ all the rest was amethyst.’ F. H. everywhere! 
not a soul beside ' in tlie chrystal silence there,’ and 
it locks, this album ; now, don’t shower drawings on 
M-, who has so many advantages over me as it is: 
or at least don’t bid me of all others say what he is to 
have. 

The ‘ Master ’ is somebody you don’t know, W- J. 
Fox, a magnificent and poetical nature, who used to 
write in reviews when I was a boy, and to whom my 
versos, a bookful, written at the ripe age of twelve and 
thirteen, were shown : which verses he praised not a 
little; which praise comforted me not a little. Then 
I lost sight of him for years and years; then I pub¬ 
lished anonymmisljj a little poem—which he, to my 
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inexpressible delight, praised and expounded in a 
gSJlant article in a magazine of which he was the 
editor; then I found him out again; he got a publisher 
for Paracelsus (I read it to him in manuscript) and 
is in short *my literary father/ Pretty nearly the 
same thing did he for Miss Martineau, as she has said 
somewhere. God knows I forget what the ‘talk,’ 
table-talk was about—I think she must have told 
you the results of the whole day we spent 
at Ascot, and that day’s, the dinner-day’s morning 
at Elstree and St. Albans. She is to give me ad¬ 
vice about my worldly concerns, and not before I 
need it! 

I cannot say or sing the pleasure your way of 
writing gives me—do go on, and tell me all sorts of 
things, * the story ’ for a beginning; but your moi'al- 
isings on ‘ your age ’ and the rest, are—now what are 
they ? not to be reasoned on, disputed, laughed at, 
grieved about: they are ‘ Fanny’s crotchets.’ I thank 
thee, Jew (lia), for teaching me that word. 

I don’t know that I shall leave town for a month : 
my friend Monclar looks piteous when I talk of such 
an event. I can’t bear to leave him; he is to take my 
portrait to-day (a famous one he luis taken!) and very 
like he engages it shall be. I am going to town for 
the purpose. . . • 

Now, then, do something for me, and see if I’ll 
ask Miss M- to help you! I am going to be¬ 

gin the finishing Sordello —and to begin tliinking a 
Tragedy (an Historical one, so I shall want heaps of 
criticisms on Strafford) and I want to have another 
tragedy in prospect, I wTite best so provided: I had 
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chosen a splendid subject for it, T\hen I learned that 
a magazine for next, this, month, will have a scene 
founded on ray story; vulgarizing or doing no good 
to it: and I accordingly throw it up. I want a 
subject ol the most wild and passionate love, to 
contrast with the on© I mean to have ready in a short 
time. I lia\e many half-conceptions, floating fancies: 
give me your notion of a thorough bolf-devotement, 
self-forgetting; should it be a woman who loves thus, 
or a man ? What circumstances will best draw out, 
set fortli this feeling? . . . 

The tragedies in question were to be ‘ King Victor 
and King Charles/ and ‘ The Eeturn of the Druses.’ 

This letter affords a curious insight into Mr. 
Browning’s mode of worb ; it is also \ery significant of 
the small place which love had hitherto occupied in his 
life. It was evident, from his appeal to Miss Haworth’s 
‘ notion * on the subject, that he had as yet no expe¬ 
rience, even imaginary, of a genuine passion, whether 
in woman or maii. The experience was still distant 
from him in point of time. Jn circumstance he was 
nearer to it than he kuew^; for it was in 1839 that he 
became acquainted with Mr. Kenyon. 

When dining one day at Serjeant Talfourd’s, he was 
accosted by a pleasant elderly man, who, having, we 
conclude, heard who he was, asked leave to address to 
him a few questions : ‘ Was his father’s name Eobert ? 
liad he gone to school at the Eev. Mr. Bell’s at Ches- 
hunt, and was he still alive ? ’ On receiving affirmative 
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answorb,he wont on to Bay that Mr, Browning and ho 
Had been great chums at school, and though they had 
lost bight of eacli other in after-life, * he had never 
foi gotten his old playmate, but even alluded to him in 
a little book which he had published a few years before.* 

The next morning the poet asked his father if he 
roiuembeied a bchoolfellow named John Kenyon. lie 
replied, ‘ Ceitainly ^ This is his face,' and sketched a 
bo>'s head, m which his son at ouci lecoguized that 
of the grown man. The acquaintance was renewed, 
and Mr. Kenyon proved e\or attorwards a warm 
friend. Mr. ih’owniug wrote of him, in a letter to 
Piofcssor Knight of St. Andrews, Jan. 10, 1981: 
'lit was one of the best of human bemgs, with a 
general 8;ympathy for excellence of evciy kind, lie 
enjoyed the fiiendship ot Wordswoith, ol Southey, ot 
Landoi, and, m later dajs, was intimate with most of 
my contempoiaries of eminence.’ 11 was at kfr. 
Kenyon*b house that the poet saw most of Woidsworth, 
who always stayed there when he came to town. 

In 1840 Sotddlo appeared. It was, lelatively to 
its length, by far the slowest in preparation of Jtr. 
Biowniug’s poems. This seemed, indeed, a condition 
of its peculiar character. It had lain much deepei in 
the author’s mind than the various slighter works 
which wore thrown off in the course of its inception. 

* The volume la cntilled Tthyfned Plea for Tolerance (183B), tmd 
contains a reference to Mr Kenyon’s schooldays, and to the classic 
fights -which Mf' Biowmng had instituted 
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We know from the preface to Strafford that it must 
have been begun soon after Paracclsm, Its plafi 
may have belonged to a still earlier date; for it 
connects itself with Pauline as the history of a poetic 
soul; witli both the earlier poems, as the manifesta¬ 
tion of the self-conscious spiritual ambitions which 
were involved in that history. This first imagina¬ 
tive mood was also outgrowing itself in the very 
act of self-expression; for the tragedies written 
before the conclusion of Sordello impress us as the 
product of a different mental state—as the work of 
a more balanced imagination and a more mature 
mind. 

It would be interesting to learn how Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s tyjjical poet became embodied in this medifieval 
form: whether the halt-mythical character of the 
real Sordello presented him as a fitting subject for 
imaginative psychological treatment, or whether the 
circumstances among which he moved seemed the 
best adapted to the development of the intended type. 
The inspiration may have come through the study of 
Dante, and his testimony to the creative influence of 
Sordello on their mother-tongue. That period of Italian 
history must also have assumed, if it did not already 
possess, a great charm for Mr. Browning's fancy, since 
he studied no less than thirty works upon it, which 
were to contribute little more to his dramatic picture 
than what he calls ‘decoration,’ or ‘background.’ 
But the one guide which he has given us to the 
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reading of the poem is his assertion that its histoiical 
cilcumstanco is only to be regarded as backgiound; 
and the extent to which he identified himself with the 
figiue of Sordello has been proved by his continued 
belief that its prominence was throughout maintained. 
He could still declare, so late as 1863, in his preface 
to the reprint of the woik, that his stress in writing 
it had lain on the madenfs in the dcidojmentof a soul. 
Utile else being to his mind wo'tth study. I cannot 
thercfoic help thinking that recent investigations of 
the lite and character of the actual poet, however in 
themselves praiseworthy and interesting, have been 
often hi some degree a mistake; because, diiectly or 
indirectly, tlicy refeired Mr. Browning’s Boidello to 
an historical reality, which his author had grasped, as 
far as was then possible, but to which ho was nc\cr 
intended to conform. 

Bordello’s story does exhibit the development of 
a soul; or rather, the sudden awakening of a self- 
regaiding natuie to the claims of other men—the 
sudden, though slowly preiiared, expansion of the 
nairowor into the larger self, the selfish into the 
sympathetic existence; and this takes place in accord¬ 
ance with Mr. Browning’s here expressed belief that 
poetry is the appointed vehicle for all lasting truths; 
that the true poet must be their exponent. The work 
is thus obviously, in point of moral utterance, an 
advance on Pauline. Its metaphysics are, also, more 
distinctly formulated than those of either Pauline 
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or ParacelsHh; and the frequent use of the term 
Will in its metaphybical sense so strongly points th 
German associations that it is difficult to realize their 
absence, then and always, from Mr. Browning’s mind. 
But he was emphatic in his assurance that he knew 
neither the German philobophers nor their reflection 
in Coldidge, who would ha\e seemed a likely medium 
between them and him. Miss Martineau once said to 
him that he had no need to study German thought, 
since Ixia mind was German enough—by which she 
possibly meant too German—already. 

The poem also impresses us by a Gothic richness 
of detail,* the picturesque counterpart of its intricacy 
of thought, and, perliaiia for this very reason, never 
so tullj displayed in any subsequent work. Mr. 
Browning’s genuinely modest attitude towards it could 
not preclude the consciousness of the many imagina¬ 
tive beauties which its unpopular chai acter had served 
to conceal; and he was glad to find, some years ago, that 
Sordcllo wab lepresented in a collection of descriptive 
passages which a fiiond of his was proposing to make. 
‘ There is a great deal of that in it,’ he said, ‘ and it 
has always been overlooked.’ 

It was untoitunate that new difficulties of style 
should have added themselves on this occasion to 

‘ The term Crothic hag been applied to Mr Browning’s work, I 
bebeve, by Mr James Thomson, m wntmg of The Ring and the Book, 
and I do not like to use it without saying so. But it is one of those 
which must have spontaneously suggested themselves to many other 
of Mr Biowmng’s leaders. • 
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those of subject and treatment; and tlie reason ol it 
is not generally known, Mr, »Tohn Sterling had made 
some comments on the wording of Paioidsti^, and 
Miss Carolme Fox, then quite a young woman, re¬ 
peated them, with additions, to Miss Haworth, who, in 
her turn, communicated them to Mr. Browning, but 
without making quite clear to him the source from 
which they sprang- He took the criticism much more 
seriously than it deserved, and condensed the language 
of this his next important publication into what was 
nearly its present form. 

In leaving Sordcllo we emeigc fiom the self- 
conscious stage of Ml, Browning’s imagination, and 
his woik ceases to bo autobiographic in the sense in 
which, pci haps en oneoubly, wo have hitherto felt it 
to be. Festu^ and Sahnontna have already given pro¬ 
mise ot the woiid of‘Mon and Women’into which 
he will now conduct us. They will be inspired by 
every variety ot conscious motive, but nexr again 
by the old (real or imagined) self-contrcd, sell- 
dirccting Will. Wo have, indeed, already lost the 
sense of disparity between the man and the pot t ; 
for the Browning of Soidello was growing older, 
while the defects of the poem were in many respects 
those of youth. In Pippa Passes^ published one year 
later, tho poet and the man show themselves full- 
grown. Each has entered on the inheutance of the 
other. 

Neither the imagination not the jiassion of what 
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Ml. Gobsc bo callb this ‘ lyrical masque ’ * gives 
much scope tor tendojiiess ; but the quality of humoflr 
is displayed in it tor the first time; as also a strongly 
marked philosophy of life—or more properly, of asso¬ 
ciation-from >\hich its idea and development are 
derived. In spite, however, of these evidences of 
general maturity, Mr. Browning was still some¬ 
times boyish in personal intercourse, if we may 
judge from a letter to Miss Flower written at about 
the same time. 


Monday March 9 1841) 

My dear Miss Flower,—I ha\c this moment re¬ 
ceived your very kind note -of comse, I understand 
3 our objections. How else? But they arf somewhat 
lightened already (confess -nay ‘ confess ’ is Mle—^ou 
Avill be rejoictd to holla horn the house-top)—will go 
on, or rather go off, lightening, and will be—oh, when' 
will they be halt a dozen >eais hence ? 

Meantime praise what you can praise, do me all 
the good you can, you and Mr. Fox (as if jou will 
not!) tor 1 have a head full of piojocts—mean to song- 
wiite, play-writo forthwith,—and, believe me, dear 
Miss Flower, 

Yours ever faitlilully, 

Robert Browning. 

By the way, you speak of Pij)pa —could we not 
make some arrangement about it ? The lyrics ^^ant 
your music—fi\o or sk in all—how say you ? ’When 

^ These words, and a sabse^aont paiagiaph, are quoted ixam 
Ml Gobse b Pe^smalta* 
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these three plays are out I hope to build a huge Ode— 
hut ‘ all goeth by God*s Will/ 

The loyal Alfred Domett now appears on the scene 
with a satirical poem, inspired by an impertinent 
criticism on his friend, I give its first two verses: 

ON A CERTAIN CIUTIQUB ON 'PIPPA PASSES. 

{Query -Passes wliat 1—Vie critic's coMipfc/wJWton.) 

Ho I everyone that by the nose is led, 

Automatons of which the world is full, 

Ye myriad bodies, each without a head, 

Tliat dangle from a critic’s brainless skull, 

Como, hearken to a deep discovery made, 

A mighty truth now wondrously displayed. 

A black squat beotlo, vigorous for his size, 

Pushing tail-lirst by every road that’s wrong 
The dung-balJ of his dirty thoughts along 
His tiny sphere of grovelling sympathies— 

Has knocked himself full<butt, with blundering trouble, 
Against a mountain he can neither double 
Nor ever hope to scale. So like a free, 

Pert, self-conceited scarabEsus, he 
Takes it into his horny bead to swear 
There’s no such thing as any mountain there. 

The writer lived to do better things from a literary 
point of view; but these lines have a fine ruig of 
youthful indignation which must have made them a 
welcome tribute to friendship. 

There seems to have been little respectful criticism 
of Pippa Passes; it is less surprising that there 
should have been very little of Sordello, Mr. 
Browning, it is true, retained a limited number of 
earnest appreciators, foremost of whom was the writer 
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of an admirablo notice of these iwo works, quoted 
from an Kihdic Rniru of 1847, in Dr. FurnivallSe 
Bihhoijraphij. t am also told that the series of 
poems which was nevt to appear was enthusiastically 
grot ted hy sonu' poets and painters of the pre- 
Raphrielite school; but he was now entering on 
a period of general neglect, which covered nearly 
twenty years of hia life, and much that has since 
boeoim most deservedly popular in his work. 

lUpjui Passes had appeared as the first instalment 
ol J^el/s and Pom(v/mwn'^cs, the history of which I 
give in Mr. Gosse’s words. This poem, and the two 
tMigodifs, Kiriff Victor and Kinp CJiailes and The 
Rction of the Brnses -fi)st christened Mnnsooi, 
th< Hick phant--yycre lying idle in Mr. llrowning’s 
desk. Ifo had not found, perhaps not \or} vigoiously 
sought, a publisher for them. 

‘One day, as the pod was discussing the matter 
with kfr. Edward Mo\on, the puhlisluT, ilic latter 
remarked that at that time ho was bringing out some 
editions of the old Klizabethan dramatists in a 
comparatively cheap foini, and that il Mr. Browning 
would consent to print his poems aa pamphlets, using 
thia cheap typo, tho expense would bo very incon&ider- 
ablt' The poet jumped at tlic idea, and it was agreed 
that each poem should form a separate brochure of 
just one sheet—sixteen pages in double columns— 
tho entire cost of which should not exceed twelve or 
fifteen pounds. In this fashion began the celebrated 
Belies of Btdh and PomcijranatcSt eight numbers of 
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Which, a perfect treasury of fine poetry, came out 

smccesBively between 1841 and 1846. Pippa Passes 

ed the way, and was priced first at sixpence; then, 

the sale being inconsiderable, at a shilling, which 

^eatly encouraged the sale; and so, slowly, up to 

halloa-crown at which the price of ,tech number 
finally rested.’ 


Mr. Browning’s hopes and intentions with respect 
to this series are announced in the following preface 

to Pippa Passes, of which, in later editions, only 
the dedicatory words appear; 


‘Two or three years ago I wrote a Play, about 
which the chief matter I much care to recollect at 
present is. that a Pit-full of goodnatured people 
applauded itever since, I have been desirous of 
doing something in the same way that should better 
reward then- attention. What follows I mean for 
the first of a series of Dramatical Pieces, to come out 
at intervals, and I amuse myself by fancying that the 
cheap mode in which they appear will for once help me 
to a sort of Pit-audience again. Of course, such a work 
must go on no .longer than it is liked; and to provide 
agamst a certain and but too possible contingency, 
let me hasten to say now—what, if I were sure of sue- 
cess, I would try to say circumstantially enough at 
the close—that I dedicate my best intentions most 
adi^ingly to the author of “ Ion ’’—most affection- 
ately to Serjeant Talfourd.* 


A necessary explanation of the general title was 
reserved for the last number; and does something 
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towards justifying the popular impression that Mr. 
Browning exacted a large measure of literary insight 
from his readers. 

‘ Here ends uiy fast series of “Bells and Pomegra- 
natf s:and I take the opportunity of explaining, in 
reply to inquiries, that I only meant by that title to 
induntt an endeavour towards something like an 
altoi nation, or mixture, of music with discoursing, 
sound with sense, poetry with thought; which looks 
too ambitious, thus expressed, so the symbol was 
preferred. It is little to the purpose, that such 
is actually one of the most familiar of the many 
Rttbbiuieal (and Patristic) acceptations of the phrase; 
because I confess that, letting authority alone, I 
supposed the bare words, in such juxtaposition, would 
bufficiently convey the desired meaning, “ Faith and 
good works ” is another fancy, for instance, and 
perhaps no easier to arrive at; yet Giotto placed a 
pomegranate fruit in the hand of Dante, and Eaffaellc 
crowned his Theology (in the Cimaa della Segnattna) 
with blossoms of the same; as if the Bcllari and Vtisai i 
would bo sure to come after, and explain that it 
WMs merely simholo ddle hinme opera—il qiial Pomo 
gianatojn pcionsato nella Ksti del Pontefice appieaso 
qh Khair * 

The Dramas and Poems contained in the eight 
numbers of Bells and Pomcgimiates wore: 

I. Pippa Passes. 1841, 

II. King Victor and King Charles, 1842, 

III. Dramatic Lyrics. 1842. 

Cavalioi Tunes; I. Marching Along; IL 
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Give a Rouge; III. My Wife Gertrude. 
Boot and Saddle.’] 

Italy and Prance ; I, Italy; II. France. 

Camp and Cloister; I. Camp {Freiich) ; II. 

Cloister {Spanish), 

In a Gondola. 

Artemis Prologuizea. 

Waring; L, 11. 

Queen Worship; 1. Eudel and The Lady of 
Tripoli ; II. Cristina. 

Madhouse Cells ; I, [Johannes Agricola.] 
II. [Porphyria.] 

Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr. 1842. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin; a Child’s Story. 

IV. The Return of the Druses. A Tragedy, in 

Five Acts. 1843. 

V. A Blot in the ’Scutcheon. A Tragedy, in Three 

Acts. 1843. [Second Edition, same year.] 

VI. Colombo’s Birthday. A Play, in Five Acts 
1844. 

VII. Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, 1845. 

‘ How they brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix. (IG—.)’ 

Pictor Ignotus. (Florence, 16—.) 

Italy in England. 

England in Italy. (Piano di Sorrento,) 

The Lost Leader. 

The Lost Mistress. 

Home Thoughts, from Abroad. 

The Tomb at St. Praxed’s : (Borne, 15 —.) 
Garden Fancies,; I. The Flower's Name; 

II. Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis. 

Prance and Spain ; I, The Laboratory (Anoien 
B&gime) ; II. Spain—The Confessional. 

The Flight of the Duchess. 

Earth’s Immortalities. 
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Song. (‘Nay but you, who do not love her.’) 

The Boy and the Angel. , 

Night and Morning; I. Night; 11. Morning. 

Claret and Tokay. 

Saul. (Part I.) 

Time’s Revenges. 

The Glove. (Pbteb Ronsaed loquitur,) 

VIII. and last. Luria; and A Soul’s Tragedy. 1846. 

This publication has seemed entitled to a detailed 
notice, because it is pr aotioally extinct, and because its 
nature and circumstance confer on it a biographical 
interest not possessed by any subsequent issue of Mr. 
Browning’s works. The dramas and poems of which 
it is composed belong to that more mature period 
of the author’s life, in which the analysis of his 
work ceases to form a necessary part of his history. 
Some few of them, however, are significant to it; and 
this is notably the case with A Blot in the 'Scutcheon. 
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CHAPTEB VIII 

1841-1844 

A Blot in the ^Scu^^ieon—LetteiB to Mr. Frank Hill, liady Martin— 
Charles Dickens—Other Dramas and Minor Poems- Letters to 
Miss Lee, Miss Haworth « Miss Flower—Second Italian Journey, 
Naples—£ J Ticlawney Stendhal 

A Blot in the "SaUckean was written for Macready, 
who meant to peitorm the principal part; and we 
may conclude that the appeal for it as urgent, since 
it was composed m the space of four or five days. 
Macready’s journals must have contained a fuller 
leferencc to both the play and its performance (at 
Drury Lane, February 1843) than appears in published 
form; but considerable irritation had arisen between 
him and Mr. Bi owning, and he possibly wrote some¬ 
thing which his editor, Sir Frederick Pollock, as the 
friend of both, thought it best to omit. What oc- 
curied on this occasion has been told in some detail by 
Mr. Gosse, and would not need repeating if the ques¬ 
tion were only of re-telling it on the same authority, 
in anotlier person’s words; but, through the kindness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hill, I am able to give Mr. 
Browning’s direct statement of the ease, as also his 
expressed judgment upon it. The statement was made 
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more than forty years later than the events to which 
it refers, but will, nevertheless, be best given in its 
direct connection with them. 

The merits, or demerits, of A Blot hi the 
^Scutcheon had been freshly brought under discussion 
by its performance in London through the action of 
the Browning Society, and in Washington by Mr. 
Laurence Barrett; and it became the subject of a 
paragraph in one of the theatrical articles prepared 
for the Daily News, Mr. Hill was then editor of 
the paper, and when the article came to him for re¬ 
vision, he thought it right to submit to Mr. Browning 
the passages devoted to his tragedy, which embodied 
some then prevailing, but, he strongly suspected, 
erroneous impressions concerning it. The results of 
this kind and courteous proceeding appear in the 
following letter. 

19, Warwick Crescent: December 15, 1884. 

My dear Mr. Hill,—-It was kind and considerate of 
you to suppress the paragraph which you send me,— 
and of which the publication would have been un¬ 
pleasant for reasons qmte other than as regarding my 
own work, ^which exists to defend or accuse itself. 
Yon will judge of the true reasons when I tell you the 
f^ts—so much of them as contradicts the statements 
of your critic—who, I suppose, has received a stimulus 
from the notice, in an American paper which arrived 
last week, of Mr. Laurence Barrett’s intention ‘ shortly 
to produce the play ’ in New York-and subsequently 
in London : so that ' the failure ’ of forty-one years 
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ago might be duly influential at present— or two years 
hence perhaps. The * mere amateurs ’ are no high 
game. 

Macready received and accepted the play, while ho 
was engaged at the Haymarkot, and retained it for 
Diuiy Lane, of which I was ignorant that he was 
about to become the manager : he accepted it * at the 
instigation' of nobody,- and Charles Dickens was not 
in England when he did so: it was read to him after 
his return, by Forster- and the glowing letter which 
contains his opinion ol it, although directed by him 
to be shown to myself, was never heard of noi seen by 
me till printed in Forster’s book some thirty years 
altei. When tbt* Drury Lane season began, Maeroady 
inioimed me that he should act the play when he had 
brought out two otheis- ‘The Patrician’s Daughtei,’ 
and ‘ Pliglitod Troth : * having done so, ho wrote to 
me that Ihc former had been unBUCcesslui in money¬ 
drawing, and the latter had ‘smashed his arrange¬ 
ments altogether: ’ but he would still produce my 
play. 1 had—in my ignorance of certain symptoms 
better understood by Macready’s professional acquaint¬ 
ances —I had no notion that it was a proper thing, in 
such a case, to ‘ release him from his promise; * on 
the contiai*y, I should have fancied that such a pio- 
posal was offensive. Boon after, Macicady begged 
that I would coll on him: he said the play had been 
read to the actors the day before, ‘and laughed at 
from beginning to end: ’ on my speaking my mind 
about this, he explained that the leading had been 
done by the Prompter, a grotesque person with a red 
nose and wooden leg, ill at ease in the love sccnesi 
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and that he would himBelf make amends hy reading 
the play next morning—which he did, and very 
adequately—but apprised me that, in consequence 
of the state of his mind, harassed by business and 
various trouble, the principal character must be taken 
by Mr. Phelps ; and again I failed to understand,— 
what Forster subsequently assured me was plain as 
the sun at noonday,—that to allow at Macready's 
Theatre any other than Macready to play the principal 
part in a new piece was suicidal,—and really believed 
I was meeting his exigencies by accepting the substi¬ 
tution. At the rehearsal, Macready announced that 
Mr. Phelps was Ul, and that he himself would read the 
part: on the third rehearsal, Mr. Phelps appeared for 
the first time, and sat in a chair while Macready more 
than read, rehearsed the part. The next morning 
Mr. Phelps waylaid me at the stage-door to say, with 
much emotion, that it never was intended that he 
should be instrumental in the success of a new 
tragedy, and that Macready would play Ti-esham on 
the ground that himself, Phelps, was unable to do so. 
He added that ho could not expect me to waive sucl^ 
an advantage,—but that, if I were prepared to waive 
it, ‘he would take ether, sit up all night, and ha\e 
the words m hxs memoiy by next day.’ I bade him 
follow me to the green-room, and hear what I decided 
upon—which was that as Macready had given him the 
part, he should keep it; this was on a Thursday; he 
rehearsed on Friday and Saturday,—the play being 
acted the same evening ,—of the fifth day after the 
* reading * by Macready, Macready at once wished to 
reduce the importance of the ‘play,’—as he styled it 
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in the bills,—tried to leave out so much of the text, 
that I baffled him by getting it printed in four-and' 
twenty hours, by Moxon’a assistance. He wanted me 
to call it ‘The Sister’!—and I have before me, while 
I write, the stage-acting copy, with two lines of his 
own insertion to avoid the tragical ending—Tresham 
was to announce his intention of going into a monas¬ 
tery ! all this, to keep up the belief that Macready, and 
Macready alone, could produce a veritable ‘tragedy,’ 
unproduced before. Not a shilling was spent on 
scenery or dresses—and a striking scene which had 
been used for the ‘Patrician’s Daughter,’ did duty a 
second time. If your critic considers this treatment 
of the play an instance of ‘ the failure of powej ful and 
experienced actors ’ to ensure its success, —I can only 
say that my own opinion was show n by at once break¬ 
ing off a fiiendship of many 3 ears—a friendship 
which had a right to be plainly and simply told that 
the play I had contributed as a proof of it, would 
through a change of circumstances, no longer be to 
my friend’s advantage,—all I could possibly care for. 
Only recently, when by the publication of Macready’s 
journals the extent of his pecuniary embarrassments at 
that time was made known, could I in a measure un¬ 
derstand his motives for such conduct—and less than 
ever understand why he so strangely disguised and dis¬ 
figured them. If ‘ applause ’ means success, the play 
thus maimed and maltreated was successful enough: 
it ‘ made way ’ for Macready’s own Benefit, and the 
Theatre closed a fortnight after. 

Having kept silence for all theno years, in spite of 
repeated explanations, in the style of your critic’s, that 
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the play ‘ failed in spite of the best endeavours ’ &c. 
1 hardly wish to revive a very painful matter : on tfie 
other hand,—as 1 hav(‘ said; my play subsists, and 
is as open to praise or blame as it was forty-one years 
a^o: is it neeesBary to search out what somebody or 
otlier, —not improbably a jealous adherent of Mac- 
ready, ' the only organizer of theatrical victories,’ 
chose to say on the subject? If the characters are 
‘abhorrent’ and ‘inscrutable’—and the language 
coj^formable,—they were so when Dickens pronounced 
upon them, and will be so whenever the critic pleases 
to K-consider them—which, if he e\cr has an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing, apart from the printed copy, 1 can 
assure you is through no motion of mine. This par- 
ticular < xporienee was sutheieni: but the Play is out 
of my [)Ower liow; though amateurs and actors may 
do what they please. 

Of course, this being tlie true story, T sliould desire 
that it were told thus and no otherwise, if it must be 
told at all; but not as a btat(‘inent of mine,—the sub¬ 
stance of it has b^eu partly stated already by more 
than one qualiJicd person, and if I have been willing 
to let the poor matt('r drop, surely there is no need 
that it should bo gone into now when Macrc'ady and 
his Athciucum upholder are no longer able to speak 
for themselves: this is just a word to you, dear 
Mr. Hill, and maybe brought under the notice of your 
critic if you think proper —but only for the facts—not 
as a communication for the public. 

Yes, thank you, 1 am in full health, as you wish 
—and 1 wish you and Mrs. Hill, I assure you, all the 
good api)ropriate to the season. My sister has com- 
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pletely rc'covored I'rom her illness, and is grateful for 
your eiKiuiries. 

With 1 h tot regards to Mrs. lliil, and an ajiulogy for 
this long letter, which however,—when once induced 
to write it,—1 could not well shorteJi,—beJie\e me, 

Youi'to truly ever 

llouuuT Browning. 

I well remember Afr. Bi'owming's telling me how, 
W'hcn he returned to the green-room, on iluit critical 
day, he drove his hat more iiimly on to his head, 
and said to Macn ady, ' L bi‘g ])4irdon, sir, but you 
liavc given the ])iirt to Pbclpb, and 1 am toatisiied 
th.it lie should act it;’ and liow Macieudy, on h<'iir- 
ing this, crushed u}) tbo M8., and flung it on to the 
giouiul. Jlo also admitted that his own manTK'i liad 
hten ])] ovocative; but he was indignant at wliat he 
deemed tlie unjust tnatment wliicb Mr, Phelps had 
recei\cd. The occasion of the next letttx spealvs lor 
itM‘]f. 

Utcoiubei J], iss). 

My dear Mr. Hill,—Your goodness must c\.teiid to 
letting me have the last word—one ol sinctie thanks. 

on cannot toup]) 0 he I doubtt'd for a momint of a good¬ 
will which 1 have had abundant 2 woof of. J only took 
the occasion your considerate letter ga\e mis to tell 
tlie shnjde truth which my forty years' sjicnee is a 
sign I would only tell on compulsion. 1 never thought 
your critic had any loss generous for alluding 

to the ticvformance as he did than that which he pro¬ 
fesses: he doubtless heard the account of the matter 
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which Macready and his intimates gave currency to 
at the time; and which, being confined for a while 
to their limited number, I never chose to notice. But 
of late years 1 have got to read ,—not merely hear ,— 
of the play's failure ‘ uhich all the efforts of my friend 
the greijt actor could not avert;’ and the nonsense 
of this untruth gets hard to bear. I told you the prin¬ 
cipal facts in the letter I \ery hastily wrote ; I could, 
had it been w^orth while, corroborate them by others 
in plenty, and refer to the living witnesses—Lady 
Martin, Mrs. Stirling, and (1 believe) Mr. Anderson: 
it was solely through the admirable loyalty of the 
two former that . . . a play . . . deprived of every 
advantage, in the way of scemery, dresses, and le- 
hearsing- proved—what Maci-oady lumsell declared 
it to be —‘a (ompletf snccebs.’ So he sent a servant 
to toll me, ‘in case theje was a call for the author 
at the end of the act’ — to v\hich I replied that the 
author had been too sick and sorry at the whole trear- 
ment of his play to do any such thing. Buch a call 
there truly a os, and Mr. Anderson had to come forward 
and ‘ beg the author to come forward if ho were in the 
house—a cueumstanco ot which he was not aw'are:’ 
whereat the author laughed at him from a bo\ ju.-^t 
opposite, ... I would submit to anybody drawing a 
conclusion from one or two facts past contradiction, 
whether that play could have thoroughly failed which 
was not only not withdi awn at once but acted three 
nights in the same week, and years afterwards, repro¬ 
duced at hifa ow’n theatre, during my absence in Italy, 
by Mr. Phelps—the person most completely aware of 
the untoward circumstances which stood originally in 
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the way of buccesH. Why not enquire how it happens 
that, this second time, there was no doubt of the 
play’s doing as well as plays ordinarily do? for those 
were not the days* of a * lun.’ 

. . * This *last word ’ has indeed been an Aristo- 
phanic one of fifty syllables: but I have spoken it, 
relieved myself, and commend all that concerns me to 
the approved and valued friend of whom lam proud 
to account myself in corresponding friendship, 

His truly ever 

Eoberf Erownino. 

Mr. Browning also alludes to Mr. Phelps’s acting 
as not only not having been detrimental to the play, 
but having helped to save it, in the conspiracy of cir¬ 
cumstances which seemed to invoke its failure. This 
was a mistake, since Macieady had been anxious to 
resume the part, and would have saved it, to say the 
least, more thoroughly. It must, however, bo remem¬ 
bered that the irritation which these lefcteis express 
was due much less to the nature ol the facts recorded 
in them than to the manner in which they liad been 
brought before Mr. Browning’s mind. Writing on 
the subject to Lady Martin in February 1881, he 
had spoken very temperately of Macready*« treatment 
of his play, while deprecating the injusticf^ towards 
his own friendship which its want of frankness in¬ 
volved : and many years before this, the touch of a 
common sorrow had caused the old feeling, at least 
momentarily, to well up again. The two met for the 
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first time after th( so oocurrences when Mr. Browning 
had returned, a ^\iclo\\cr, from Italy. Mr. ]\racread 3 ^ 
too, had rooi'utly lost his ^\ifc; and Mr. Browning 
could only start lor\\fird, grasp the hand of his old 
frit'nd, and in a vok-o choked with emotion say, ' 0 
Maer('adv 1 ’ 

4y 

Lady Martin has spoken to me of tlie poet’s atti¬ 
tude on the ocojisirm of this perfonuaucc as hcdiig full 
of goneroiiH tymimUiy for those who were working 
with him, as well as of Ibe natural anxiety of a young 
author for his own success. She also remains con¬ 
vinced tiiat this sympathy led him rathei* to over- than 
to under-rate tlu' support lie rectu'ved. She wrote 
concerning it in Blarl.‘mod's IVrarcli 1881 : 

‘It seems hiii yi-sterday that 1 sat hy his [Mr. 
Elton’s] side in the gre<‘n-room at the reading of 
Boboi't Hrowning’s heaiitiful drama, A IVof in the 
'SaiU'hmn, As a ruh' Mr. IVlacready alway*-. read the 
new plays. But owing. 1 wupjiose, to some press of 
biisiness, the tiisk was entiush'd on this occasion to 
the head prompter, -a ch'ver man in his wav, Imt 
wholly unfitted to bring out, or even to understand, 
Mi\ Tirowning’s meaning. Consetpiently, tJie delicate, 
subtle lines wore twisted, perverted, and sometimes 
even made ridiculous in his hands. My “ cruel father ” 
[^[r. Elton] was a warm admirer of the poet. He sat 
>Yrithing and indignant, and tried by gentle asides to 
make me see the real meaning of the verso. But 
somehow the mischief proved irreparable, for a few of 
the actors during the rehearsals chose to continue to 
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misundtTstaiul the text, aiid never took tlie iutorost in 
tlv‘ play ^^hich they would have done Iiad itr. Mne- 
ready read it.’ 

Looking:; back on the tirst appearance of his 
tragedy through the widening pers])octives of nearly 
forty yoai'rt, Mr. Bro\vning might well declare as lie 
did in the letter to Lad\ Martin to which I liave just 
referred, tliat her ^ pet fut Inhaviour as a woman ’ and 
her ‘admirable placing an actress' had been (or 
at all events wero^ to liiin ‘ the one gi’siifying <*ir- 
cumatiince (oimockd witli it.’ 

Ho also felt it a just cause of bitterness that 
the letter from Ohnrios Dickons,* which f'on\e\ed his 
almost passionate admiration o[ I Hlot m thr'Suif- 
vh(<tn, and was I'leaiiy written to Mr. Forster in older 
that it miglit bo seen, was withliold for thirty years 
from his knowledges and that of the ])ublic whose 
judgment it might so largely have intluenced. iNor 
WMS this the only time in the jioot's life tliat fairly 
earm d honours oscti]KHl him. 

('dlomln'it BnlJuhnf wa-^ produc(‘d in 18.0:1 at 
the Ha.ymarket; ^ and afterwards in the ])ro\incos, 
under the direittion of Miss Helen Faneit, wiio (-reated 
the principal part. It was again porba’iiu-d tor the 
Browning Society in 18Ho,^ and although Miss Alma 

• Hoc Foiiterb Life of I>irke7ts. 

' AlbO ill 1853 or 1854 at IJoston. 

‘ It had been played by araatouih, mcnibot'? of the Biownini' 
Society, and Ihcir friend'll at tho houtc uC Mi. Joseph Kinj», in 
January 1882, 
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Murray, as Colombo, \Aas almost entirely supported 
by amateurs, the rc'-ult fully justified Miss Maty 
Kobinson (hoan Madame James Darmesteter) in writ¬ 
ing imirifcbatdy aftozwards in the Boston Literaiy 
muW:* 

‘ <'*ohmhi''s ButMay is charming on the boards, 
(haicj, nmre dinct in action, more full of delicate 
Mirpiisos than one imagines it in print. With a very 
htfk cufting it could be made an excellent acting play.* 

Mr. Gobse has seen a first edition copy of it 
marled for acting, and alludes in his Personalia to 
the gnatly incieasod knowledge ol the stage which its 
Mirmto dir((tions displayed. They told also of sad 
(xptriencc in the sacrifice of the poet which the play- 
wi tier 80 olten exacts: since they included the proviso 
that unless a very good Valence could be found, a 
certain siieech of his should be left out. That speech 
is veiy important to tlic poetic, and not less to the 
mmal, puiposo ot the play: the triumph of unworldly 
affections. It is tliat in which Valence defies the 
platitudes so olten laniichod against rank and power, 
and shows that these may be very beautiful things— 
in which he pleads for his lival. and against his own 
heart. He is the bettor man of the two, and Colombe 
has fallen genuinely in love with him. But the 
instincts of sovereignty are not oulgrown in one day 
however eventful, and the young duchess has shown 

' ll'oembti 12,1885, quoted in Mr. \rthui Symons’Z»^rot2«ciw)n 
to th( tyfudv of hrowmnn 
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herself amply pnd()\\cd with them. The Prince’s offer 
pr^inibed much, and it hold still more. Tin* time lu \y 
come when bht will need that crowninj? memory of 
her husband’s unselfishness aiffl truth, not to regret 
what she has done. 

KiH'/ Virfor uiitf Kimf (laule^ and The Uehna 
of tin /na'icf are both admitted by competent judg( s 
to have good qualifications for the stage; and Mr. 
Urowning would have preferred seeing one of tht so 
acted to witnobsing the iCAival of Sira/fonl or I 
Blot ifi the 'SnifilicoH, from neither of winch the best 
amateur ]>(') fiwmam e rould lemove the stigma of past, 
real or iei)uted, and when once a liioiul be¬ 

longing to tlic Uiowning Society tfdd him she had 
been scrioufaly occtqja d with the pobsibilily of jneduc¬ 
ing the Eastern play, he assented to the idea with a 
simplicity that was almost touching, ‘It n'ts wiithn 
for the stage/ he said, ‘and has only one bcem.’ He 
knew, howe\oi', that the biiigle bcone was fur from 
obviating all tlic difficulties ot the case, and that tlu 
Socu'ty, with its limited means, did the best it could. 

I seldom hear any allusion to a passage in Knu/ 
ri(to} find Kmg Charles which I think more than 
rivals the famous utterance of Valence, io\ealing as it 
does the same grasp of non-cou\ontional trufb, wdiile 
its occasion lends iibelf to a far deeper iccognition of 
the mybteiy, the frequent hopeless diitinma of our 
moral life. It is that in which rolivena, the wife of 
Charles, entreats him for duti/'s sake to retain the 

K 
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Clown, thoiipli he will oaui, hy so doing, neither the 
credit of a, vntuou^ deed noi tlie siire, persibtent con¬ 
sciousness of h.unig pcrfoimcd one. 

Four poanih ol flic Ihainatic Ijyms had ap¬ 
peared. ns 1 ha\o said, in the Monthly Itepositojy. 
8i\ of those induded m the IbmiaUc Lyrus and 
Itomanas wcio fust published in Ifood*^ Muifaziue 
from flmu IS 11 to April 1815, a month before Hood's 
dtath. Tlieso poems weie, The Laborato)y, Clant 
and Tidiffi/, (iurdiH TancKSy The Hoy and the Angdy 
IJn Tomh (i1 iSV. p7a%ed^8, and The Flight oj the 
IbuhesH, !Mr, Hood’s health had given way under 
-.tiehs ol work, and Mr, Browning with other friends 
thus came iorw^aid to help him. The la< t deserves le- 
mimbotingin eonnection wiili his subsequent unbiokcn 
rule ne\ei to wiitc for magaziuos. lie might always 
have made txctptions for fiicndly or philanthropic ob¬ 
jects; the appearance of Iletti liid in the Cotnhill 
Mafyuuuy 1870, indeed proves that it was so. But 
the offer of a blank (iiajue would not have tempted 
him, lor his own sake, to this concession, as he would 
have deemed it, of his integrhy of literaiy purpose. 

In a Gondola grow out of a single \crse extem¬ 
porized for a picture by Maclise, in what circum¬ 
stances we shall hear in the poet’s own words. 

Tlie first jiroof of Pudaquizcs had the 

following note: 

‘ I had better say perhaps that the above is nearly 
all i< tamed of a tragedy I composed, much against 
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my endeavour, while in bed with a fever two years 
ago—it went farther into the story of Hippolytus and 
Aricia ; but when I got well, putting only thus much 
do^vn at once, I soon forgot the remainder.’ * 

Mr. Browning would have been very angry mih 
himself if he had known he ever wrote ‘I had 
better; ’ and the punctuation of this note, as well as 
of every other unrevised specimen which we possess 
of his early writing, helps to show by what careful 
study of the literary art he must have actjuired his 
subsequent mastery of it. 

Criatina was addressed in fancy to the Spanish 
queen. It is to be regretted that the poem did not 
remain under its original heading of Wor>ihip : 

as tliis gave a practical clue to the nature of the love 
described, and the special remoteness of its object. 

Th<^ Pied Piper t?f Jlatnelin and another poem 
were written in May 1842 for Mr. Macready’s little 
eldest son, Willy, who was conlined to the house by 
illness, and -who was to amuse himself by illustrating 
the poems as well as reading them; ^ and the first 
of these, though not intended for publication, was 
added to the Dramatic Lyrics^ because some columns 

* When Mr. Browning gave me these snpp](’»ncntary details for 

the he spoke as if his illness had interrupted tho work, 

not preceded its conception. The real fact is, 1 think, the more 
striking. 

* Mies Browning has lately found some of the illustrations, and 
tho touching childish letter together with which her brother received 

them. 
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of that of Belh ami Pomegranatoa still re- 

<juired It is perhaps not known that tfie 

second was (^rtMeuhKh, the Pope's Legale: now^ in 
eluded in A^olamlo. 

Mr. Browninpi’s father had himself hcji'un a 
rhymed story on the subject of The Pied Piper; but 
left it iiidini^liod when he discovered that his son 
Wits wiilin*' (UK*. The fragment survives as part of a 
Ictlei addressed to Mr. Thomas Powell, and which I 
have referred to as in the possession of Mr. Dykes 
Campbell. 

Tin Lost hioder has given rise to periodical 
(Questionings continued until tlie j)reRent day, as to 
th(‘ person indicated in its title. Mr. Browning 
answered or anticipated them fifteen years ago in a 
letter to Miss Loo, of West Peckham, Maidstone. It 
was his rcpl.'^ to an a]>p]ication in verse made to him 
in their very yonn*; days by herself aJid two other 
membora of her family, the manner of wdiich seems to 
have iinubually ploabed him. 


Villois bui mer, Calvados, Fraace : September 7, ’75. 

Dear Friends,--Your letter h'«s made a round 
to reach me -h(*ucft the delay in replying to it—which 
you will therefore pardon. I have been asked the 
(Question you put to mo—tho’ never asked so poetically 
and so pleasantly —I suppose a score of times : and I 
can only answer, with something of shame and con¬ 
trition, that I undoubtedly had Wordsworth in my 
mind—but simply as ‘ a model ;' you know^, an artist 
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takes one or two striking traits in the toaturcs of his 
‘ model/ and uses them to start his fancy on a flight 
which may end far enough from the good man or 
woman who happens to be ‘sitting' for nose and 
eye, 

1 thought of the great i^oct’s abandonment of 
liboialisrii, at an unlucky juncture, and no repaying 
coubequcncf that I could o\er see. But -once call 
my fancy-portiait Wi'^iulmoUh —and how mucli more 
ought one to say,—how much more woulil not I have 
atteia]>ted to say! 

Theic is my apology, dear friouis, and your 
acceptance of it will confirm me 

Truly } ours, 

Jloi3i.ivT Bkowning. 

Some fiaginonts of correspondence, not all V(‘ry 
interesting, and liis own allusion to an attack of 
illness, are our only record of the poet's geni^ral life 
during the interval which seijaratcd the pul dication 
of Pippa Pa^t>(s from his second Italian irarney. 

An undated letter to Miss Haworth jjrobably refers 
to the close of 1841, 

*... I am getting to love painting as T did once. 
Do you know I was a young wonder (as iue (Icvcn out 
of tho dozen of us) at drawing ? My fatlier Jiad faith 
in me, and over yonder in a drawer of mine lies, I 
well know, a certain cottage and rocks in lead pencil 
and black currant jam-juice (paint being lauk poison, 
as they said when 1 sucked my brushes) with his 
(my father’s) note in one corner, “E. B., ajtat. two 
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yoarb thw nKJiiUib.” “TIow last, ala&, our days we 
spend—I3(n\ a- tin they bo, how soon they end! ” I 
am goin Tto prmf ‘‘ Vidor,” however, by Fcln-uary, and 
there is one thin^ not so badly painted in there—oh, 
let me Ml \ou. 1 chanced to call on Forster the 
otlur da>, cimi lie pressed me into committing verse 
on the instant, not the minute, in Maclisc’h behalf, 
wliolia^ Miought a divine Venetian work, it seems, for 
tile Biitisli lusiitution. Forster described it W(‘il— 
but 1 could do nothing better, than this w’ooden ware— 
(all tin ‘‘properties,” as we say, were given, and the 
jirobkm was how to catalogue them in rhyme and 
uiiieason). 

X f-oixl my hoait up to ther, all mj hcait 
In this my singing ! 

Fm the blais help m<, and the bca bcais pait, 

The vei ) night la t imging 
Chism lo V» nic*(’ stirct to leave me space 
Above mt, vvlienri thy face 
May light my loyoiij htait to tlue its ihvellu g placf 

Hinging and dars and night and Venice streets 
and joyous heait, arc pioperties do you plea&o to see. 
Aiid now tell me, is tliis ])elo\\ the a\Grageof catalogue 
original poetry*? Tellmc -for to that end of being told, 
I write. ... I dined with dear Cailyle and his wife 
(catch me calling people “ dear ” in a hurry, except 
in letter-beginnings!) yesterday. I don't know any 
people like them. Ther(' was a sou of Burns there, 
]\rajor Burns wliom !Macroady knows —he sung “ Of all 
the aivts,” “ John Anderson,” and another song of his 
father’s. . . 

In the course of 1842 he wrote the following note 
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to Miss Flower, evidently relating to the publication 
of her Hymns and Anthems, 

New Cross, Hatcham, Surrey: Tuoaday morning. 

Dear Miss Flower,—I am sorry for what must grieve 
Mr. Fox; for myself, I beg him earnestly not to see 
me till his entire convenience, however jJlt'H-sed T 
shall bo to receive the letter you promise on his 
pert. 

And how can I thank you enough for this good 
news—all this music I shall be so thoroughly gratified 
to hear V Ever yours faithfully, 

Eobeut IBrownino. 

Ilia last letter to her was written in 1845 ; the 
subject being a cimcerfc of her own sacred uiusic which 
she was about to give; and again, although more 
slightly, 1 anticipate the course of events, in order to 
give it in its natural connection witli the present one. 
Mr. Browning was now engaged to be married, and 
the last ring of youthful levity bad disappeart'-d from 
his tone; hut neither the new happiness nor the new 
responsibility had weakened his interest in his boy- 
homl’s friend. Miss Flower must then have beem 
slowly dying, and the closing words of the letter liiivo 
the solemnity of a last farewell. 

Sunday. 

Dear Miss Flower,—I w*as very foolishly surprized 
at the sorrowful finical notice you mention : foolishly ; 
for, God help us, how else is it with all critics of 
everything—don't I hear them talk and see them 
write ? I dare-say he admires you as he said. 
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For iB*‘, I )iover had a)iothcr feeling than en¬ 
tire admiiMtion for your music—entire admiration 
-1 put it Jipart from all other English music I 
know, and fully believe in it as the music we al 
waited for. 

Of your health I shall not trust myself to speak : 
yrm must know what is unspoken. I should have 
been most liappy to sco you if but for a minute 
- ,uid if next Wednesday, J miglit take your hand for 
a luoujcjd. - 

l^ut yon ^Yonld concede that, if it were right, 
renu uiljering what is now very old friendship, 
klay Ood bless you for ever 

(The signature has been cut off.) 

In tl’.e autumn of 18*11 Mr, Browning set forth 
for Italy, taking ship, it is believed, direct to Na])l('M. 
Here he made the actiuamtance of a young Neapolitan 
goitloman who had spent most of liis life in Paris; 
and they became such good friends that they pro¬ 
ceeded to Pome togetlu r. Mr. Scotti was an invaluable 
travelling com])anion, for he engaged their conveyance, 
and did all such bargaining in their joint interest as 
the habits of his country leqnired. ‘As I write/ 
Mr. Browning said in a letter to his sister, ‘ 1 hear 
him disputing our bill in the next room. He does 
not see why wo sliould pay for six w'ax candles 
wlum w^e lia\e used only two.‘ At Home they spent 
most of their evenings with an old ae(iuaintance of 
klr. Bi'owningH, then Countess Carducci, and she 
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pionountcd Mr. Scotli the handbomofet man slu 
hful c^cr setn. lie certainly bore no appealanco 
of being till* least prosperous. But bo blew out 
his biaiiis soon alter he and his new fiiend liad 
jiarted and I do not think the act was ever fully 
accounted for. 

it must hdvp been on his return journey tlint 
Mr, Browning wt'iit to Lcghoiii to see Edwjircl John 
Ticlawiii y, to whom he canieid a Iett< r of introdnclion. 
lie ikseiibod the inlt'rvicw long afterwards Le» i\Ir. ^^l] 
Brnibep, but cliieHy in his impresbioiiB of tbe cool 
com age which ^Ir. Trclawney had display t‘d during 
its course. A surgion was occupied all the tnuc in 
jiiobing Ins leg tor a bullet which had been loilge el 
there bonio \e<ub befoic, and bad latdv made it-iclf 
felt; and ho showed hinusolf abboliitolj uuliheuut to 
the pain ol the ojieration. Mr. Browning’s main 
object m paying the visit had been, naturally, to 
bpeak with one who had known Bjrou and been the 
last 10 sec Hholloy alive; but wo only hear ol Ihe 
two poets tliat they lortucd in part the subject oi 
their eouverbaiion. lie reached England, again, wi^ 
suppofaes through Germany—since he avoided i^ans 
as before. 

It has been asserted by persons otlieiwisi wdl 
informed, that on this, if not on his puwious Italian 
journey, Mr. Browning became acquaint! d with 
Stendhal, then French Consul at Civitn \ecdiia, and 
that he imbibed from the great novelist a taste for 
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curiosities of Jtalian family history, Avhich ultimately 
led him in llie clutciiou of the Franceschini ease. 'It 
is certain that ho profonndly admired this writer, and 
if hi was not, at some time or other, introduced to him 
it was Ixinn^e tlu‘ opportunity did not occur. But 
thoio is abundant evidence that no introduction took 
place, anil quite sufficient proof that none was possible. 
Hlendlial dud in Paris in March 1842; and granting 
11i.it he was at Civita Vecchia when the poet made 
his efiilior voyage—no certainty even while he held 
the ,j]'pt>intmenl - the ship cannot have touched there 
on its way to Trieste. It is also a mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Jlrowniiig was specially iiilcrcstod in ancient 
chronidos, as such. Tliis was one of the points on 
which lie disiincUy diffcied from his fatlier. lie 
took Ins dramatic subjects whertwci he found them, 
anti tin} histoiical icscarch whicJi tluy ultimately 
iii\ol\ecl was underlakiui for ]>urposcs ot vf'ufuation. 
iSVirdf//o nlono may hn ve bci'ii con‘‘ch(d on a latlier 
difleient plan, anct I have no authoiity whatever for 
admitting that it was so. The discovery of the record 
of the Franceschini case was, as its author has every¬ 
where declared, an accident. 

A single relic evisls tor us of this visit to the 
South- a shell picked up, according to its inscrip¬ 
tion, on one of the Hynm fsles, Ottober 4, 1814; 
hut many of its reminiscenc* s are embodied in that 
Aivul and charming picture The Kn<jhHkm<in in Italy, 
which appeared in thcBdb and PomefjutnateHnumhQX 
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lor the following year. Naples alway'i lemainod a 
bright spot in the poet's memory; and it it had lx en, 
like Asolo, his first experience of Italy, it must have 
drawn him in latoi years the more powerfully of the 
two. At one peiiod, indeed, he diearned of it as a 
homt tor his declining days. 
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CHAPTER TX 

luUoiluction to Misb Dairett—Engagement—Motive-, foi Secrecy— 
MaJiP’c- Jouineyto Italy—Extract of Letter fiom Mr. Fox— 
Mis l>iowniug’b Lctlcrb to Mits Mitford Lite at Pi^^a—Vallom- 
biosd 1 Joicnct , Ml Poweig; Miss Boyle—Pioposerl Biitish 
Misbioii to lilt Vatican—Fathe) Piout -Palazzo Guidi—Fano ; 
Aiitoim A Blot in tin. *ScuU.licon at Sadlei’s Wells. 

DnuNo his recent intcrcoursi' >\ith the Browning 
family Mr. Kenyon had often spoken of his invalid 
cousin, Elizabeth BarroU,' and had given them 
copies oi hor Morks; and when the poet leturncd to 
England, late in 1841, ho saw the lolumo contain¬ 
ing Litihf Grrahhfie^s (^iurlshipf which had appeared 
during his absouco. On healing him express his 
iidiniiation ot it, Mr. Kenyon bogged him to write to 
Miss Barrett, and himself toll her how the poems had 
impressed him; * for,* he added, ‘ my cousin is a 
groat invalid, and sees no one, hut great souls jump 
at sympathy.* Mr, Browning did write, and, a few 
months, probably, after the correspondence had been 
established, begged to be allowed to visit her. She at 

' I'lopcilj E Baiiott Moulton Banctt Tlie fiist of these Bur- 
nainfb\vfts that ongmally home bj the fauiily, but dropped on the 
unue^ation of tho second It has now foi some jears b( en resumed. 
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first rofufeod this, on the score of her delicdto health 
and habitual seclusion, emphafaizmg tixe refusal by 
words of such touching liumility and resignation that 
I cannot refrain from quoting thi'in, ‘There is no¬ 
thing to see in me, nothing to hear in mo. I am 
a weed fit for the ground and darkness.’ But her 
objettions wore ovoreome, and their first interview 
sealed Mr. Browning’s fate. 

There is no cause for surprize in the passionate 
admiration with which I\Iifas Barrett hO instantly in¬ 
spired him. To begin with, he was heart-whole. It 
would be too mucli to affirm that, in the course of his 
thirty-two years, he had nevei met with a woman 
whom ho could entirely love ; bat if lie had, it was 
not under circumstances which favoured the growtJi 
of such a feeling. She whom ho now saw for the 
first time had long been to him one of tlie greatest of 
living poets ; she was learned as women seldom were 
in those days. It must have l)een apparent, in the 
most fugitive contact, that her nioial nature was as 
exquisite as her mind was exceptional. She looked 
much younger than her ago, which ho only recently 
knew to have been six years beyond his own; and her 
face was filled with beauty by the large, ox}>rcssive 
eyes. The imprisoned love within her must uncon¬ 
sciously have leapt to meet liis own. It would have 
been only natural that he should grow into the deter¬ 
mination to devote his life to hers, or bo swept into 
an offer of marriage by a sudden impulse which his 
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afct^r-juflgmcnt would condemn. Neither of these 
things oecuned. Tlic oiler was indeed made xxnder a 
sudden and overmastering impulse. But it was per¬ 
sistently lopcdted, till it had obtained a conditional 
assent No ^iinc man in Mr. Browning’s position 
could have b(ui ignorant of the responsibilities he 
was incurring. IJe had, it is true, no experience of 
illjiess. Ot its nature, its treatment, its symptoms 
direct and indirect, he remained pathetically ignorant 
to liib dying day. Tie did not know what disqualifl- 
calionh for active existence might reside in the fragile, 
recumbent form, nor in the long years lived without 
eh.iiigo of air or scene beyond the passage, not always 
(\cii allowed, from bod-room to sitting-room, fiom 
sola to bod again. But he did know that Miss Barrett 
received liim lying down, and that hia very ignorance 
of her condition loft him without security for her 
ever being able to stand. A strong sense of sympathy 
and pity could alone entj^ly justify or explain his act 
—a fationg desire to bring sunshino into that darkened 
life. Wo might be sun' that these motives had been 
present with him if we had no direct authority for 
believing it; and we have this authority in his own 
comparatively recent words: ‘ She had so much need 
of care and protection. There was so much pity in 
what I felt for her! ’ The pity was, it need hardly be 
s.\id, at no time a substitute for love, though the love 
in iis full force only developed itself later; but it 
supplied an additional incentive. 
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Miss CaiTGtfc liad made her acceplanco of ]\lr. 
Browjiing’s proposal contingent on her inipro\ing in 
health. The outlook was therefore vague. J5ut under 
the influence of Lius great new happhiebs she did gain 
bome degree of strength. They saw each other three 
times a week; they exchnngod letters constantly, and 
a \ciy dL(p and perfect umlcrstandiug establiHliod 
itself between them, ^fr, Browning ne\ or nnntioued 
hia visits except to bis own family, because it was 
natuially feared iJiat il IMiss Barrett weie known to 
receive one person, other friends, or even acquaint¬ 
ances, would claim admittance to luw; and ^Ir. Kenton, 
who was greatly pleased by the result of Ins intiodue- 
tion, k»*pt bilcu( ^ toi the bame reason. 

In this Avay the months bhppcsl by till the summer 
of 181G was diawing to its close*, and Misb Banett’s 
doctor tiau announced that her only chance of evin 
comparative rocovei'ylayin spending the coming winter 
in the South. There was no lational obstacle to lu'r 
acting on this advice, since moie than one ol lier 
biotherswas willing to escort her; hut ]\h. JbnriU, 
while surrounding his daughter with every }) 0 “.iblo 
comfort, had lesigncd himself to her invalid conditicm 
and expected her also to acquiesce m it. He i>robflhly 
did not believe that she would benefit 1>} IIk* iiroposed 
change. At any rate he refused his consent lo it. 
There remained to her only one alternative—to 
break with the old home and travel southwards as 
Mr. Browning's wife. 
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When slu‘ liifl finally assented to this course, she 
took a prcpaiatory stop ^\hich, in so far as it 
known miistitsdt have been suiriciently staitling to 
those about hoi • she drove to Regent’s Pai k, and when 
there» step]ied out of the carriage and on to the gi'aas. 
1 (lt» not know bow long she stood—pi'obably only for 
a nioirinif: but T well remember hoaiing that when, 
atUr so long nn interval, she felt earth under her feet 
and iin iiliout her, the sensation was almost bewilder- 
inelv stiango. 

They w(‘re married, with strict piivaey, on Sep¬ 
tember 12, 1840, at St. Pancras Church. 

'i’he engaged pair hdd not only not obtained Mr. 
n.irrott’s sanction to their marriage; they had not 
«v( n inv(;kf d it; and the doubly clandestine character 
thus forced upon the union could not be othtrwis*^ 
than npugnant to Mr. Rrovning’s piidc; l>ut it was 
(lictat( d by the doepe'-i illial afteclnni on the part of 
his intoncb d wile. Thoio could be no (juestion in so 
enlightened a mind of sacrificing her own happiness 
with that of the man s1k‘ loved ; she was determined 
to give herself to him. But she knew that her lather 
w'ould never consent to her doing so; and she pre¬ 
ferred marrying without his knowledge to acting in 
defiance of a prohibition which, oulo issued, he would 
mver luive revoked, and which would have weighed 
like a portent of evil upon her. She even kept the 
3(rut of her engagement from her intimate friend 
AUss ^litford, and her second father, Mr. Kenynu, that 
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they might not be involved m its responsibility. And 
!Mj’. Kenyon, who, probably of all her circle, best under¬ 
stood the case, was grateful to her for this considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. ]5arrctfc was one of those mon who will not 
part with their children; who will do anything for them 
except allow them to leave the parental homo. We 
have all known fathers of this type, lie had nothing 
to urge against Piobert IJrowning. When Mr, iienyon, 
later, said to him that he could not understand Iiis 
hostility to the marriage, since thci’c was no man in 
the world lo whom he would more glndly have given his 
daugliter if he had been so tbrUinale as to i)osseBK one,* 
ho replied : 'I have no objection to the young man, 
but my dji.iighter should havt'heen thinking of another 
world; ’ and, given his conviction tliat Miss Barrett's 
state was hopeless, some allowance must bo made for 
the angered senso of fitness which her elopement was 
calculated to arouse in him. But his attitude was the 
same, under the varying circumstaneos, with all his 
daughters and sons alike. There was no possible 
husband or wife whom he would cordially have 
accepted for one of them. 

Mr. Browning had been willing, e^ en at that some¬ 
what late age, to study for the Bar, or accept, if ho 
could obtain it, any other employment which might 
render him Jess ineligible from a pecuniary point of 
view'. But Miss Barrett refused to hear of such a 

^ Mr. Eenyon had been twice married, but ho hod no children. 

L 
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course; and the subsequent necessity for her leaving 
England would have rendered it useless. 

For some days after their marriage Mr, and Mrs. 
Browning returned to their old life. He justly thought 
that the agitation of the ceremony had been, for the 
no omen t, as much as she could endure, and had there¬ 
fore fixed for it a day prior by one week to that of 
their intended departure from England. The only 
difiVrence in their habits was that he did not sec her; 
bo recoiled from the hypocrisy of asking for her under 
her maiden name; and during this passive interval, 
fiu’tunately sliort, he carried a weight of anxiety and 
of depression which placed it among the most painful 
p(*i’iods of his existence. 

In the late afternoon or evening of September 19, 
Mrs. Browning, attended by her maid and her dog, 
stole away from her father's house. The family were 
at dinner, at which meal she was not in the habit of 
joining tbem; her sisters Henrietta and Arabol liad 
been throughout in tlie secret of her attachment and 
in full sympathy with it; in the case of the servants, 
she was also sure of friendly connivance. There was 
no difficulty in her escape, but that created by the dog, 
which might be expected to bark its consciousness of 
the unusual situation. She took him into her confi¬ 
dence. She said: ‘ 0 Flush, if you make a sound, I am 
lost.’ And Flush understood, as what good dog w'ould 
not ?—and crept after his mistress in silence. I do not 
remember where her husband joined her; we may be 
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siirc it nas as near her home as possible. That night 
tSey took the boat to Havre, on thoir way to Paris. 

Only a short time elapsed before Mr. Barrett 
became aware of what had happened. It is not neces¬ 
sary to dwell on his indignation, which at that moment, 
I beli( VC, was shared by all liis sons. Nor were they 
the only persons to be agitated by tlie occurrence. If 
there was wrath in the Barrett family, there was con¬ 
sternation in that of Mr. Brow ning. He liad committed 
a crime in the eyes of his wife’s father; but ho liad 
been guilty, in the judgment of his own parents, of one 
of those errors which are worse. A Imndred tiTiies Llie 
posbible advantages of marrying a MihS Barrett could 
never have balanced for them the risks and dangers 
he had incurred in wresting to himself the guardian¬ 
ship of that frail life which might perish in his hands, 
leaving lum to be accused of having destroyed it; 
and tiny must have awaited the event with feelings 
nev('r to be forgotten. 

It was soon to be apparent that in breaking the 
chains which bound her to a sick room, Mr. Browning 
had not killed his wife, but was giving her a new lease 
of existence. His parents and sister soon loved her 
dearly, for her own sake as well as her husband’s; 
and those who, if in a mistaken manner, had hitherto 
cherished her, gradually learned, with one exception, 
to value him for hers. It would, however, be useless 
to deny that the marriage was a hazardous experi¬ 
ment, involving risks of suffering quite other than 
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those connocti'd with Mrs. Bimnin^'s safety: the 
latent pradical clispiivitios of an essontlally vigorous 
and an osauntially fragile e\ihteiiee; and the time 
came when thC'O were to make themselves felt. 
Mrs. iirowning had been a delicate infant. She had 
also outgrown this delicacy and devtdoped into a 
merry, and, in the harmless senst*, miscdiief-loving 
child. The accident whicla suhsetpienilv undermined 
her life could only have bcfalltsi a very active and 
lioalthy girl.' Tier condition justifud liopc and, to a 
groat extent, fulfilled it. Sht‘ rallied ^inprihingly and 
ahnosfc suddenly in the sunshine of liej in'w life, and 
remained for several years at the Jiigln^r 2)hv''ical 
levti : her natural and nowrevhed spirits rtometimrs, 

1 imagine, lifting her luyond it. But liei' ailnunts 
were too radical for iiermoiunt (‘ure, the wtMik 
voice and slirunkon formiKwer ceased to attest. They 
renewed ihemselvi's, thonpli in slightly different con¬ 
ditions ; and she giadu dl^ relapsed, duriin; the winti rs 
at least, into something like the home-bound condition 
of her earli(‘r days. It beenne impossible that she 
should share the more active side of her husband’s 
existence, ft had to be altoniatcly suppressed and 
carried on without her. The deep heart-love, the 

' Her family at that lime lived m ibe countiy. Slip was a con- 
Btant and fo)»d of iaddlniK hex pony; and one day, when blie 

vas about fourteen, sbo oveibalanccd hoiseU in bftmi? the saddle, 
and fell baokwaid, iuHietiuK injunos on hn head, oi lather spine, 
wbioh caused her groat suffering, but of which the nature remained 
fur some time uudibcovered. 
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inan 3 ’-&idcd inlelkctiuil Bjmpathy, piosorvod tbdr 
union in rare beauty to the end. But to say that it 
thus maintained itself as if by magic, without etfort of 
fecli-nacrifict on liis pait or of n situation on hois, 
would be as unjubt to the noble qualities of both, as 
it would be ialse to asstrt that its compensating 
happiness had e\or failed thoni. 

Mr. Browning’s troubles did not, fvou for the 
present, exhaust tlunisflns in that week of appre¬ 
hension. They aHSumed a deeper reality when liis 
ddicate wife first ga\e herself into his luephig, and 
the long houis on nhamlioat and iu diligmce were 
before them. "What slie sidlercd in body, and he in 
mind, duiing the first daj's ot that wi dding-jounicy is 
better imagined thnn told. In Paris they either nn t, 
or were join* d by, a friend, Mrs. Anna Jameson (tlien 
also fn iovtf for Italy), and Mrs. Browning was doubly 
cared foi till she and her husband could once more 
put thtmsthts OH their way. At Genoa tamo tliu 
long-needed rc st in southern land. bh*om thence, in 
a lew days, they went on to Pisa, and set tied theie 
for the winter. 

Even so great a friend as John l^orst* r w.is not in 
the secret of Mr. Browning's marriage ; w<' h jrn this 
through an amusing paragraph in a letter fiom Mr. 
Fox, writtin soon after it had taken place ; 

‘ Forster never heard of the Browning marriage 
till the proof of the newspaper {JCj.atnut(}) notice 
was sent; when he went into one of his great 
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passions at tho supposed hoax, ordered up the con?- 
positor to have a swear at him, and demanded to 
see the MS. from which it was taken : so it was 
brought, and he instantly recognised the hand of 
Browning’s sister. Next day came a letter from 
B, B., saying he had often meant to tell him or write of 
it, but hesitated between the two, and neglected both. 

'She* was better, and a winter in Italy had been 
rccomnundid some months ago. 

* It seems as if made up by their poetry rather than 
Ihemsehes.’ 

Many interesting external details of Mr. Browning’s 
I'lrirrh'd life must have l)cen lost to us through the 
wholesale cK-structioii of his letters to his family, of 
which raontiou has been already made, and whicli he 
carried out before leaving Warwick Croscent about 
four years ago; and Mrs. Browning’s part in the 
corrooi)ondence, though still preserved, cannoi till the 
gap, sinc(^ for a long time it chiclly consisted of little 
personal outpourings, inclosed in her husband’s letters 
and supplementary to them. But she also wrote 
constantly to ]\Iiss Mitford; and, from the letters 
addressed to her, now fortunately in Mr. Barrett 
Browning’s hands, it has been possible to exti*act 
majiy passages of a sufficiently great, and not too 
private, interest for our purpose. These extracts—in 
soni(‘ cases almost entire letters—indeed constitute a 
fairly complete record of Mr. and Mrs. Browning’s 
joint life till the summer of 1854, when MissMitford’s 
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death was drawing near, and the corrosi)ondGnco 
ceased. Their chronological order is not always 
certain, because Mrs. Browning never gave the year 
in which her letters were written, and in some cases 
the postmark is obliterated; })ut the missing date 
can almost always be gathortd from their contents. 
The first letter is probably written from Paris. 

Oct. 2 (’Ifi). 

. . and ho, as you say, had done every tiling for me— 
ho loved me for reasons which had helped to weary mo 
of myself—loved me la art to heart persistentl}'’ in 
spite of my own will. . . . drawn me back to life and 
hope again when 1 had done wdth both. T\Iy life set mod 
to belong to him and to none other, at last, and I had 
no power to speak a word. Have faith in me, my 
dearest friend, till you know' him. The inh'llcet is so 
little in coiepari'^on to till the rest—to the w'omanly 
tenderness, the iucxhausLilde goodness, the high and 
noble iispiratioii of every hour. Tem])Or, spirits, 
manners—thi re is not a flaw anywhere. I shut my 
eyes sometimes and fancy it all a dream of my guar¬ 
dian angel. Only, if it had liccn a dream, th(‘ pain of 
some parts of it would have wakened me before now 
—it is not a dream. . . . ’ 

The three next speak for themselves. 

I'l a (*10) 

. For Pisa, we both like it extremely. The 
city is full of beauty and repost, and the purple 
mountains gloriously seem to beckon us on deep<‘r 
into the vine land. We -have rooms clo'-o to the 
Duomo, and leaning down on the great Collcgio buUt 
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by Facini. Three excellent bed-rooms and a silting- 
rooin mailed imd earpelod, looking comfortable even 
for Fiiigtand. For the last fortnight, excej)! the 
last f(‘v^ hunny days, we have had rain; but the 
cUinate is as mild as possible, no cold with all the 
damp. Dcht^btful weather we had for the travelling. 
jMj\s. Jam* -)On says she won’t call me improved but 
Iransfonned rather. ... I mean to know something 
iihout ]u( lures some day. Robert does, and I shall 
gi t him lo open my e}OH for mo with a little instruc¬ 
tion -in Hub [dace are to be Keen the first steps of 
Art. . . . ’ 

Piba: hoc. i9 (’10). 

‘. Within these Ihrco or four days we have had 
Irost - yes, and a little snow —for the first time, say the 
lh\ans, within fi\e years, [tobort says the mountains 
are pov derod towards Lucf a. . , 

Feb. 3 (’17). 

‘. . . llobort i-^ a varm admirer of J3ulz:ic and has 
read mo'^t of his ImioK-, but ecitainlyhe does not in 
a general way ai3preeiatt our Fvmieh [)Oople quite with 
my warmth. ITo takes loo higli a standard, I tell 
him, and woiTt listen to a story for a story’s sake—T 
can bear, you know, to lx* amused without a strong 
pull on my admiration. So we have great wars 
aometimes—1 put up Dumas’ flag or Soulie’s or 
Eugene Hue's (yet he was properly impressed by the 
S' (l(* Parift), and carry it fill my arms ache. 
T'ho j)lays and vaudevilles he knows far moj*e of than 
I do, and always maintains they are the happiest 
giowth of the French school. Setting aside the 
tnasipr't^ observe; for Bal/ac and (leorge Sand hold 
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all their honours. Then we read logetlior the otlua' 
day Iloiuic cf Koivy that powerful work of Stendhars, 
and he observed that it was exactly like Balzac 
in the rate —in the material and undeveloped concep¬ 
tion . . - Wo leave Pisa in April, and pass through 
Florence towards the north of Italy ... * 

(She writes out a long list of the Comvdie 
IfitvKfiw for jMiss Mitford.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Browning must have icmaincd in 
Florence, instead of merely passing through it; this 
is proved by the contents of the two following letters: 


Aug. ‘20 (’17). 

'. . . We have spent one of the most delightful 
of siimraovs iiotwitlislanding the heat, and I begin to 
comprehend the possibility of Ht. Lawrence’s (‘cstasics 
on the gi’idirou. Very hot certainly it has been and 
is, yet there have been cool intermissions, and as wo 
have sjxicions and airy rooms, as Bobevt lets rac sit 
all day in my white dressing-gown witliout a single 
masculine criticism, and as we can step out of tht; 
window on a sort of balcony terrace which is quite 
private, and swims over with moonlight in the even¬ 
ings, and as wo live upon water-melons and iced water 
and figs and all manner of fruit, we hear the heat with 
an angelic patience. 

We tried to make the monks of Vallomhroaa lot 
us stay with them for two months, but the new abbot 
said or implied that Wilson and I stank in his nostrils, 
being women. So we were sent away at the end of 
five days. So provoking! Such scenery, such hills, 
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such a sea of hills looking alive among the clouds— 
which rolled, it was difficult to discern. Such fine 
woods, Bupeniaturally silent, with the ground black as 
ink. There were (*aglea there too, and there was no 
road, liobert w(‘nt on horseback, and Wilson and I 
were drawn on a sledge—(i.c. an old hamper, a basket 
wiru'-hainptT—without a wheel) by two white bullocks, 
up the precipitous mountains. Think of my travelling 
in those wild places at four o’clock in the morning ! a 
little frightened, dreadfully tired, but in an ecstasy of 
admiration. It was a sight to see before one died and 
went away into another world. But being expelled 
ignoininiously at the end of five days, we had to come 
1) u‘k to Flovfmco to find a nt'w apartment cooler than 
the old, and wait for dear Iklr. K.onyon, and dear Mr. 
Kenyon does not come after all. And on the 20th of 
September w(' take up our knapsacks and tuiai our 
faces towards Boiac, creeiiing slowly along, with a 
pause at Are/iZo, and a longer pause at Perugia, and 
another ]Hn’haps at Terni. Then wo plan to take 
an apartment wo have hoard of, over the Tarpeian 
rock, and enjoy Borne wo Jiavc enjoyed Florence. 
More can scarcely bo. This Florence is unspeakably 
beautiful . , . ’ 

Oct. (’47). 

‘. Very few acquaintances have we made in 
Florence, and very quietly li\ed out our days. Mr, 
Powers, the sculptor, is our chief friend and favoimte. 
A most charming, simple, straightforward, genial 
American—as simple as the man of genius he has 
proved himself to bo. He sometimes comes to talk 
and take coffee with us, and we like him much. The 
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scylptor has eyes like a wild Indian’s, so black and 
full of light—you would scarcely marvel if they clo\o 
the marble without the help of his hands. We have 
seen, besides, the Hoppnors, Lord Byron’s friends at 
Venice; and Miss Boyle, a nieco of the Earl of Cork, 
an authorcBR and poetess on licr own account, having 
been introduced to llobert in London at Lady Morgan’s, 
has hunted us out, and paid us a visit. A very viva¬ 
cious little person, with sparkling talk enough . . . ’ 

In this year, 1847, the question arose of a British 
mission to the Vatican ; and Mr. Browning wrote to 
Mr, Monckton !Milncs begging him to signify to the 
Foreign Office his more than willingness to take part 
in it. He would he glad and proud, he said, to be 
secretary to such an embassy, and to work like a horse 
in his vocation. The letter is given in the lately 
published biogi-aphy of Lord Houghton, and 1 am 
obligt'd to coufosH that it has been my first ijitimation 
of the fact recorded there. 'Wlicn once his Patacel^ 
sits had appeared, and Mr. Browning had taken rank 
as a poc t, he renounced all idea of more active work ; 
and the tone and habits of his early married life 
would have seemed scarcely consistent with a roncw(‘d 
impulse towards it. But the fact was in some sense 
due to the very circumstances of that life; among 
them, his wife’s probable incitement to, and certain 
sympathy with, the proceeding. 

The projected winter in Home had been given up, 
I believe against the doctor’s advice, on the strength 
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of the* gl’cntoi* attractions of Florence. Our next 
extract is daie<l Ironi tlu'iice, Dec. 8, 1817. 

‘. Tliink what we* have done since I last wrote 
to you. Taken iwo Jiouses, that is, two apaj'tmcnts, 
each for hi\ months, presigning the contract. You 
will set it down to excellent poet's work in the way of 
dojneslic tconomy, hut tlie fault was altogelhcr mine, 
as UhLiak M> Inishand, to please me, took rooms 
whi( h 1 could not 1)0 pleased with three days through 
tlu^ abhC'Uic* ot sunshine and warmth. The conse¬ 
quence was that we liad to pay heaps of guineas away, 
for k< \(‘ to go away onisclves—any alternative being 
lafierahlf to a return of illnt'ss—and i am sure 1 
bliould ha^e been ill if we had persisted in staying 
Iheiv. You can scaixely fancy the wonderful differ' 
o)vi which the sun makes in Italy. nw^ay wo 
came into tlie blaze of hint in the Piazza Pitti; 
precisely opposite tin* (Srand 1 luke’s palace; 1 with my 
remoist', and poor Boberl without a single reproach. 
Any other man, a little lov\er than the angels, would 
liave stamped and sworn a lilile for the mere relief of 
the tiling - but as to Ids being angry with me for any 
cause except not eating enougli dinner, tlie said siui 
would turn the wrong way liibt. So here we are in 
the Pitti till April, in small rooms yellow with sun¬ 
shine from morning till evening, and most days I am 
able to get out into tlie piazza and walk up and down 
for twenty minutes without feeling a breath of the 
actual winter . . . and Miss Boyle, ever and anon, 
eomcH at night, at nine o'clock, to catch us at hot 
clubtnuts and mulled wane, and w-ann her feet at our 
lire—and a kinder, more cordial little crcatuie, full 
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0 ^ talent and accomplishment never had the world's 
polish on it. Very amusing she is too, and original ; 
and a good deal of laughing she and Robert make 
between them. And this is nearly all we see of the 
Face Divine—I can’t make Robert go out a single 
eveni)\g. . . . ’ 

We have five extracts for ]8i8. One of those, not 
otherwise dated, describes an attack of sore-tliroat 
which was fortunately jVfr. Browning’^ last; and the 
letter containing it must have been written in the 
course of the Bummor. 

‘My ImaiKind was laid up for nearly a niontli 
witli ftiver and relaxed sorc-throat. (^hiito unhnpj^y [ 
have boon over those Imrning hands and languid eyes 
— the only unhappiness [ over Imd by him. And 
then he wouldn’t sec a pliysician, and if it had not 
boon that just at the right momimt Mr. Mahoney, the 
celebrated Jesuit, and “ Father Prout ” of Fraser, 
knowing everything as those Jesuits are apt to do, 
caino in to us on his way to Rome, ])ointe<l out to us 
that the fever got ahead through weakness, and mixed 
up with his own kind hand a potion of eggs and ]>ort 
wine ; to the horror of our Italian servant, who lifted 
up his eyes at such a prescription for fever, crying, 

“ 0 Inglesi! Inglesi! ” the case would have been far 
worse, I have no kind of doubt, for the eccentric pre¬ 
scription gave the power of Bleeping, and the pulse 
grew quieter directly. 1 shall always be gi'ateful to 
Father Prout—always.’ * 

. ‘ It had not been merely a case of relaxed «orc-throat. There 
was an abscess, which burst during this hrst night of sleep. 
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May 28. 

‘. And now E must tell you what we have dcJne 
since I wrote last, little thinking of doing so. You 
see onr pioblem ^\as, to get to England as much in 
summer as possible, the expense of the intermediate 
journeys luaking it difficult of solution. On exami¬ 
nation of the whole case, it appeared manifest that we 
were throwing money into the Arno, by our way of 
taking funu.she<l rooms, while to takean apartment and 
furnish it would leave us a clear return of the furniture 
at the end of the first year in exchange for our outlay, 
and all but a free residence afterwards, the cheap¬ 
ness of furniture being quite fabulous at the present 
crisi-). ... In fact we have really done it magnifi- 
ccjntly, and planted ourselves in the Guidi Palace in 
the favourite suite of the last Count (his arms are 
10 heagliola on the floor of my bedroom). I’hongh we 
have six beautiful rooms and a kitchen, three of them 
(juitc palace rooms and opening on a terrace, and 
though such furniture as comes by slow degrees into 
them is antique and worthy of the place, wo yet shall 
have saved money by the ind of this year. . , . Now 
I tell you all this lest 3011 should hear dreadful 
rumours of our ha\ing foisaken our native land, 
venerable institutions and all, whereas we remember 
it so well (it’s a dear land in many senses), that we 
have done this thing chiefly in order to made sure 
of getting back comfortably, ... a stone’s throw, 
too, it is from the Pitti, and really in my present 
mind 1 would hardly exchange with the Grand Duke 
himself. By the bye, as to street, we have no spec¬ 
tators in window^s in just the grey wall of a church 
called San Felice for good omen. 
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‘ Now, have you heard enough of us ? WJiat 1 
efitimed first, in way of privilege, was a spring-sofa to 
loll upon, and a supply of rain water to wash in, and 
you shall see what a picturesque oil-jar they have given 
US for the latter purpose; it would just hold the Captain 
of the Forty Thieves. As for the chairs and tables, 1 
yield the more especial interest in them to Eobert; 
only you would laugh to hear us (‘orrcct one another 
sometimes. ‘‘Dear, you get too many drawers, and 
not enough washing-stands. Pray don’t let us have 
any more drawers when we’ve nothing more to put 
in them.” There was no division on the necessity 
of having six spoons—some questions passed them- 
Bclves. . . 


•Tulv. 

‘. . . I am quite well again and strong, llobertand 
I go out often after tea in a wandering walk to sit in 
the Loggia and look at the Perseus, or, better still, at 
the divine sunsets on the Arno, turning it to pure gold 
under the bridges. After mure than twenty mouths 
of marriage, we are happier than ever. , . . ’ 


Atip. 

‘As for ourselves we have hardly done so well 
—yet well—having enjoyed a great deal in spite of 
draw^backs. Murray, the traitor, sent us to Fano 
as “ a delightful summer residence for an English 
family,” and wo found it uninhabitable from the 
heat, vegetation scorched into pabmess, the very air 
swooning in the sun, and the gloomy looks of the 
inhabitants sufficiently corroborative of tbeir words 
that no drop of rain or dew ever falls there during 
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the Hummcr. A “ciirulatiiig library” -which *'doc8 
not {^ivo out ])ooks/’ and “ a rchucd and inlcllectua) 
Itidiari society ” (1 quote Alurray for that i)hrase) which 
ne\er rends a book throiip,h ” (1 (juoto Wiseman, 
Dr. Wiseman's motlicr, wlio has H\ed in h'ano -^even 
years) conijdcie the advantatfos of the place. Yet the 
churches ni'c very bcaulil'id, and a divine incturc of 
Guercino’s AAorth .ill that way to sec. . . . 

W(* lied fiom b’ano ultei tbwo da\H, and iinding our- 
sehort cluaUd out of our dream ol summer coolness, 
resohed on substituUng lor it what the Italians call 
“ //,/ /W f/t/o.” So we uent to *\ncoua -a striking sea 
city, holding up against thehrov\n rocks, and elbowing 
out the purple tidts -Ixautiful to lotdv u[)On. An ex¬ 
foliation ol the rock its( If >ou would call the houses 
that seem to grow there- ^o idimtical is tlie coloui and 
character. I should like to visit Ancona again wlion 
tlicrc is a little air and shadow, AVe sta>cd a week, 
as it was, living ujion fisli and cold water. , . . ’ 

The one dated Kloreiice, Ditenilxr Id, is in- 
torcsting with reference to Mr. Browning's attitude 
when he wrote tlie letters to Mi. Frank Hill which 
I Jjavc recently quoted. 

‘ We have been, at least I have been, a little anxious 
lately about the falt‘ ol the Blof in the 'ScuuJu-on 
which Mr. rhclpK applied formy husljand's permission 
to revive at Hadlor’s. Of course putting the request 
was mere form, as he had every right to act the play 
—only it made me anxious till we Inward the result—and 
wo both of us are very gi*ateful to dcoi’ Mix Chorlcy, who 
not only niade it his busmess to be at the tin atre the 
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first night, hut, before he slept, sat tlowii like a true 
friend to give us the hfeovy of the result, and nev(‘r, lie 
says, ^^as a more legitimate success. The play went 
straight to the hearts of the audience, it seems, and 
we hear of its continuance on the stage, from tlie 
papers. You may rcmemlter, or may not have heard, 
how l^facready brought it out and put his foot on it, 
ill the Hush of a (piarrcl between manager and author; 
and Phelps, knowing the whole secret au<l feding the 
power of tilt* play, dotermined on makoig u roAi\al t»l 
it in bis own theatu. Mr. (’liorloy called his acting 
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CIIArTEll X 

ISlO-lBji 

Peftth of Mr 3Bi>>\n'ng’s ^lothci Bnth of bis Son ~Mrb Biowmng’b 
Iicttoi-J poutinurd Baihj of Luccu. rioienp< again Venico 
Margaut Fullri Ossoli Vi-bit io En'land WinLei in Pans— 
Carlyle Oooigc Sand AUicd de Mnssfl 

Ov March 1810, Mr. BioMnintf’h son \\as born. 
With the joy of his wife’s (leli\( ianee from the clangei 
of such aa event came ulso liis first gi(fit sorrow. 
Ills raot]u‘r did not hvt to recohe the news at lici 
grandchild’s birth. The htttr winch convt 3 ^ed it 
found her still hreatliing, but in the unconsciousness 
of approaching death. 1’liero luid Ixcn no iitno foi 
warning. The sislf»' could only break the suddonueas 
of the shock. A letter of Mrs. Browning’s tells wliat 
was to bo told. 

‘Flomitt: Apul 30 (’4'») 

‘. This is the first packet of letters, except 
one to Wimpole Btrett, which I liave written since 
my confinement. You will have hoard how’ our joy 
turned suddenly into deep sorrow by the death of my 
husband’s mother. An nubiispectiM disease (Obsilica- 
tion of the lieart) terminated in a fatal way—and she 
lay in the inscnbibility prcfiushe of the grave’s when 
the letter w’rittcu with buch gladncbs by my poor 
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hijfebaiKl aiul announcing the birth of hi^ child, reached 
her address. ** if would have made her lioart bound,*’ 
bdid her daugldtr to us. Poor tender hoart-“the last 
ihrol) Wiih too near. Tho medical men would not allow 
Iho news to bo goiumunicatod. The next joy she felt 
was to be in heaven itself, ^[y husband has hem in 
the d<(])tst anguish, and indetd, except for the coura¬ 
geous eonsideiation of his sister who wrote two letters 
of ])icparation, saying “ Khe was not well’* and she 
was \crv ill *’ wlun in fact all was 1 am fright¬ 
ened to thmk wha) tin ic^ult would have been to him, 
Jle has loved his mother as ^uch pasbionati' natures 
only can love, and I iKvtu* saw a man so bowed down 
in an (\tuniU> of muiow— never. EvdJ now, the 
ibpic'^don isgiedt —and soiui tinn ^ when I leuve him 
alone a little ami uluin to tlie room, Hind him in 
teais. I do (ariusll^V wish to cliangc tin stdu' and 
aii- luit wiitK to go? England looks terrible now. 
He sav-s il would buak his hunt to sec his motliei’s 
loses ovo tile wall and tlie place whole sin* used to 
lay hei sdssois and gloves- whicii 1 undcistand so 
thoioughly that 1 tan't say lat us go to Ihiglaud.’’ 

iniisl wait and set what Ins father arul si^ttr will 
choose to do, or diooso us to do—lor ot (ouise a 
duty jdainly seen vveuild draw us anywhen. iM> own 
dearest sisters will be painfully disappointid by any 
change of plan —only they are too good and kind not 
to understand the difficulty—not to see the motive. 
So do you, 1 am certain. It has been v( r>, very painful 
altog<'thci, this di'avving togetlur ol hit and death. 
Ivoliert was too enraptured at iny safety and with his 
little son, and the sudden leaction was terrible. . . 
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‘ Dagni di Lucca. 

". , . AVo have been wandering in search of cool 
air and a cool bough among all the olive trees to build 
our summer nest on. My husband has been snifering 
beyond what one could shut one’s eyes to, in conse¬ 
quence of the groai mental shock of last March- loss 
of appetite, loss of sleep—looks quite worn and altered, 
iris spirits never rallied except with an effort, and 
o\ory lottor from New Cross threw him back into deep 
d( pression. 1 uas very anxious, and feared much that 
I ho end of it all would be (the intense heat of Florence 
‘issisting) nervous fever or something similar; and I 
luul tljc* greatest diflicult) in persuading him to leave 
l ioience for a month or He who generally 

ileliglits in travelling, had no iniud lor change or 
movement. I had to say and swear Unit Bu.by and 1 
(ouldn’t hear the heat, and that wf must and would 
go away. *‘Ce quo femme veut, houune vent,” if the 
latter is at all amiable, or the tonmr peiscvoring. 
M last T gained tlu‘ victoiy. It was agreed that we 
two should go on an * \ploring journey, to find out 
where we could have most shadow at least expense; 
and wo left our child with his nurse and Wilson, while 
we wen* absent. Wo went along the coast to Hijcxzia, 
saw CaiTcira witli the white marble mountains, passed 
tlirough the olive-fon bts and the vim yards, avenues 
of acacia trees, chestnut woods, gloiious surprises 
(>1 the most extiuisito scenery. I say olive-forests 
advisedly -the* olive grows like a lonst-trce in those 
legions, shading the ground with tints of silvery net¬ 
work, The olive near Florence is but a shrub in com¬ 
parison, and 1 ha\e learnt to despise a little too the 
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Flprentiiie vine, which does not swing such portcullises 
of massive dewy green from one tree to another as 
along the whole road where we travelled. Beautiful 
indeed it was. Spezzia wheels the blue sea into the 
arms of the wooded mountains; and we had a glance 
at Shelley’s house at Lerici. It was melancholy to 
me, of course. I was not sorry that the lodgings 
we inquired about were far above our means. We 
returned on our steps (after two days in tho dirtiest 
of possible inns), saw Seravezza, a village in the 
mountains, where rock river and wood enticed us to 
stay, ajad tho inliabitants drove us off by their un- 
roasonabio prices. It is curious—but just in propor¬ 
tion to tho want of idvilization the prices rise in Italy. 
If you haven’t cups and saucers, you are made to pay 
for plate. Weil-so llndiug no rest for the soles 
of our feet, 1 ])ersuadcd Itobert to go to the Baths of 
Lucca, ojd;y’ U> see them. "We were to proceed after- 
waa'ds to San Marcello, or some safer wilderness. We 
had both of us, but lu: chiefly, tho stroiig<'st prejudice 
against the Batlis of Jmcca; taking them for a sort 
of wasp’s nest of sc-andal and gaming, and expecting 
to lind e-verything trodden flat by the contincmtal 
English—yet, I wanted to see the place, ))ecause it is 
a place to see, after all. So wc came, and were so 
charmed by tlic exquisite beauty of the scenery, by 
the coolness of the climate, and the absence of our 
countrymen—political troubles serving admirably our 
private requirements, that we made an offer for rooms 
on the spot, and returned to Florence for Baby and 
the rest of our establishment without further delay. 
Here we are then. We have been here more than a 
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fortnight. 'We have taken an apartment for t|je 
season—four months, paying twelve pounds for the 
whole term, and hoping to be able to stay till the end 
of October. The living is cheaper than even in 
Florence, so that there has been no extravagance in 
coming here. In fact Florence is scarcely tenable 
during the summer from the excessive heat by day 
and night, even if there were no particular motive for 
leaving it. Wc have taken a sort of eagle’s nest in 
this place —the highest house of the highest of the 
tlirce villages which are called the Bagni di Lucca, 
and wliuli lie at the heart of a hundred mountains 
sung to continually by a rushing mountain stream, 
llio sound of the river and of the cioale is all the noise 
we hear, Austrian drums and (airiago-wheels cannot 
v( \ us, Ood be thanked for it I The sib iice is full of 
joy and consolation. I tliink my husband’s spirits ai o 
better already, and bis appttite hnproied. Ceitainly 
little Babe’s great clu eks an' growing rosier and rosier 
He is out all day when the oiui is not too strong, and 
Wilson will have it that lu is prettier than the whole 
population of babies hoie. . . . Then my whoh 
strength has wonderfully impioved --just as m} 
medical friends propliesied,—and it seems like a 
dream wdien I find my sell able to climb the hills with 
Bobert, and help him to lose hniiself in the forests. 
Ever since my confinement I have been growing 
stronger and stronger, and where it is to stop I can’t 
tell really. I can do as much or more than at any 
point of my life since I arrived at woman’s estate. 
The air of the place seems to penetrate the heart, and 
not the lungs only : it draws you, raises you, excites 
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yoji. Mountain air without its keenness—shoatbed in 
Italian sunshine—think what that must be 1 And the 
beauty and the solitude—for with a few paces we get 
free of the habitations of men—all is delightful to me. 
What is peculiarly beautiful and wonderful, is the 
variety of the shapes of the mountains. They ait a 
multitude—and yet there is no likeness. None, except 
where the golden mist comes and transfigures them 
into one glory. For the rest, the mountain there 
wrapt in the chestnut forest is not like that bare 
peak which tilts against the sky—nor like thestu-pent- 
I wine of another which seems to move and coil in tho 
moving coiling sliadow. . . ' 

She w i ites again . 

* Bogni (li Lucra; Oct, 2 (’49). 

. 1 ha\e performed a great exploit—ridden 
on a donkey five miles deep into the mountain, to an 
almost inaccessible volcanic ground not far from 
tlie stars, llobert on horseback, and Wilson and 
the niirbe (with Baby) on other donkies,—guides of 
course. We set off at eight in the morning, and 
returned at six p.m. after dining on tho mountain 
pinnacle, I dieadfully tired, but tho child laughing as 
usual, burnt bricls colour for all bad effect. No horse 
or ass untrained for the mountains could have kept 
foot a moment where wo penetrated, and even as it 
was, ono could not help tho natural tlirill. No 
road except the bed of exhausted torrents—above 
and through the chestnut forests precipitous beyond 
what you would think possible for a^^cent or descent. 
Bavines tearing the ground to pieces under your feet. 
The scenery, sublime and wonderful, satisfied us 
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wholly, as we looktd round on the world of innumerable 
mountains, bound faintly with the grey sea—and not 
a human habitation. . . 

The following fragment, which I have received 
quite without date, might refer to this or to a some- 
wliat later period. 

‘ If ho is vain about anything in the world it is 
about my improved health, and I say to him, “ But 
you ncc dn’t talk so much to people, ot how your wife 
walked here with you, and there with you, as if a wife 
with a pair of feet was a miracle of nature.'* * 

‘ rioicncp 1 tb 18 (’50) 

* . . . You can scarcely imiginc to yourself the 
retired hie we live, and how wo have rcticated horn 
the kind advances of the English society here. Now 
people seom to understand that we aie to bo lett 
alone. . . . 

‘ElOJcncp. Apul 1 CIO) 

*. . . Wo drive day by day through the lovely 
Casciue, just sweeping thiough the city. Just such a 
window where Bianca Capello looked out to see the 
Duke go by—and just such a door whore Tasso stood 
and where Dante drew his chair out to sit. Strange 
to have all that old world life about us, and the blue 
sky so bright. . . 

• Vonioe : June 4 (probably ’50). 

‘- I have been between Heaven and Earth 
since our arrival at Venice. The Heaven of it is 
ineffable—never had I touched the skirts of so 
celestial a place. The beauty of the architecture, 
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the silver tiails of water up behveen all that gorgeous 
coloui and carving, the enchanting silence, the music, 
the gondolas—I mix it all up togethei and maintain 
that nothing is like it, nothing equal to it, not a 
second Venice in the world. 

‘Do you kno\> when 1 came first I felt as if I 
novel could go away. But now comes the cartli- 
bide. 

‘Robert, after sharing the ecstasy, giowb uncom¬ 
fortable and nervous, unable to eat or sleep, and 
poor "Wilson still woi^e, in a misciablc condition 
of bickuesi, and htMdnche. Alas for the^e moital 
Venices, bo c\(|uisit(‘ and bO bilious. Tlnuofore J am 
constrained away from my joys by sympathy, and arn 
lorcod to be glad that we au* going away on Friday. 
For myself, it did not affcit nu' at all. Take the 
mild, soft, relaxing climati ^even the scirocco docs 
not touch me. And the bal>y grows gloriously fattiT 
in spitf of everything ... As for Vouicc, you can’t 
gete^on a “ Times,” much less an “Atlienaum.” We 
comtort ourselves by iaking a box at Ihc opera (a 
whole box on the grand tier, mind) for tw'o sliilhngs 
and eightpento, English. Aloo, cveiy eicningat Jialf- 
past eight, Robert and I are sitting under the moon 
in the great piazza of St. Mark, taking excellent 
coffee and reading the French papers.’ 

If it were possible to draw more hu-gely on Mrs, 
Browning’s correspondence foi this ytar, it Avould 
certainly supply the record of her intimacy, and that 
of her husband, with Margaret Fuller Ossoli. A 
warm attachment sprang up between them during 
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that lady’s residence in Florence. Its last evenings 
were all spent at their house; and, soon after she 
had bidden them farewell, she availed herself of 
a two days’ delay in the departure of the ship to- 
return from Leghorn and bo with them one evening 
more. She had what seemed a prophetic dread of 
the \oyagc to America, though she attached no 
supiistitxous importance to the prediction once made 
to her husband that he would bo drowned; and 
l(‘arned when it was too late to change her plans 
that her presence there was, after all, unnecessary. 
Jkfi. Browning was deeply affected by the news of her 
(loath by shipwreck, which took place on July 16, 
18,50; and wrote an account of his acquaintance with 
her, for publication by htr friends. This also, unfor¬ 
tunately, was lost. Her son was of the same age as 
his, httle more than a }eiir old; but she left a token 
of the friendship which might some day have united 
xhem, in a small Bible inscribed to the baby Robert, 
* In momoiy of Angelo Ossoli.’ 

The intended journey to England was delayed for 
Mr. Browning by the painful associations connected 
with his mother's death; but in the summer of 
1861 ho found courage to go there: and then, as 
on each succeeding visit paid to London with his 
wife, he commemorated liis marriage in a manner 
all his own. He went to the church in which it 
had been solemnized, and kissed the paving-stones in 
front of the door. It needed all this love to comfort 
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Mis. Bimning in the estrangement from her fatlier 
which \vas henceforth to be accepted aa final, lie 
had held no communication with her since her mar¬ 
riage, and bhe knew that it was not forgiven; but 
she had cherished a hope that he ^l^ould so far relent 
lowar<ls her as to kiss her child, even if he would 
not ate her. Her prayer to this cflbot remained, 
however, unanb^^ered. 

In the autumn they pioceedcd to Varis ; hence 
Mrs. Browning WTOte, October 22 and November 12. 

‘ us A\euue dt s Champs Ely^^os. 

. It was a long time befoie we could settle 
oursohes in a private ax>artmcnt. ... At last wo 
came off to Champs Elysies, to a \(‘ry pleasant 
apartment, the window looking over a Luge terrace 
(almost hii go tnough to sme the purpose of a garden) 
to the great d)i\(^ and promenade oi the Parisians 
when tiiey com(^ out of the streets to sun and shade 
and show themselves off among the iiees. A pretty 
little dining-room, a waiting and dressing-room for 
llobert beside it, a drawing-room beyond that, with two 
evccllent bedrooms, and third bedroom lor a femme 
do menage,'* kitchen, &e. ... So this answers all 
requirements, and the sun suns us loyally as in duty 
bound considering the southern aspect, and we are glad 
to find ourselves settled for six months. Wo have had 
lovely weather, and have seen a fire only yesterday 
for the first time since we left England. - . . Wo have 
seen nothing in Paris, except the shell of it. Yet, two 
evenings ago we hazarded going to a reception at Lady 
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Elgin’s, in the Faubourg St. Germain, and saw some 
French, but nobody of distinction. 

‘ It is a good house, I l)elieve, and she has an earnest 
face which must moan something. We were invited 
to go every Monday between eight and twelve- We go 
on Friday to Madame Mohl’s, where we are to have 
some of the “cchbritcb.” . . . Carlyle, for instance, I 
liked infinitely more in his personality than I expected 
to like him, and I saw a great deal of him, for he 
travelled with us to I'aiis, and spent several evenings 
with us, we throe together. He is one of the most 
interesting men I could imagine, <von deeply interest¬ 
ing to me; and you come to understand perfectly when 
3 on know him, that his bitterntss is only melancholy, 
and his scorn, sonsibilitv. Highly picturesque, too, 
he is in conversation ; the talk of writing men is very 
seldom so good, 

‘ And, do you know, J was mucli taken, in London, 
with a young authoress, Geraldine Jowsbuj y. You ha^ c 
read her books. . . . She herself is quiet and simple, 
and drew my heart out nf mo a good deal. L felt inclined 
to love her in our hall-houi’s intercourse. . . .’ 

‘ Ids, A\enuc d(s Champs EljsCea . (Nov. 12). 

*. . . Eobert’s father and sister have been paying 
us a visit during the last tliree weeks. They are 
very affectionate to me, and I love them for his sake 
and their own, and am very sorry at the thought of 
losing them, as wc are on the point of doing. Wc hope, 
however, to establish them in Paris, if we can stay, 
and if no other obstacle sliould arise before the spring, 
when they must leave Hatcham. Little Wiedemann 
draicsj as you may suppose. ... he is adored by his 
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giandfathor, and then, Eobert! They are an affec¬ 
tionate family, and not easy when removed one fiom 
another. . . 

On their journey fiom London to Paris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Orowniug had been joined by Carlyle; and it 
afterwards struck Mr. Browning as strange that, in 
the ‘ Life ’ of Carlyle, their companionship on this 
occasion should be spoken ol as the result of a chance 
meeting. Carlyle not only went to Paris with the 
Brownings, Imt had begged pcriuisHion to do so : and 
Mrs. Browning had hesitated to grant this berausc 
she was afraid her little boy would bo tiresome to liim. 
Her fear, bowe\er, proved mistaken. The child’s 
prattle amused the philosopher, and led him on one 
occasion to say: ‘Why, sir, you have as many as- 
piiations as NapoleonAt Paiis ho would luuo 
been miseiable without Mr. Browning’s help, in his 
ignorance of the language, and impatience of the dis 
comforts which this created for him. He couldn't ask 
foi anything, he complained, but they brought him th< 
op])osite. 

On one occasion Mr. Carlyle made a singulai 
remark. He was walking with Mr. Browning, either 
in Palis or the neighbouiing connti^v, wlien they 
passed an image of the Ciueifixion , and gUnemg to¬ 
wards the tigui'e of Christ, he said, with his deliberate 
Scotch utteiance, ‘ Ah, poor fellow, part is played 
out I * 
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Two eapecially interesting letters are dated frpm 
the same address, February 15 and April 7, 1852. 

*. . . Beranger lives elose to u&, and Robert has 
seen him in his white hat, wandering along the 
Raphalte. I had a notion, somehow, that he was very 
old, but he is only elderly—not much abo\e sixty 
(wliich is the prime of life, nowadays) and he lives 
quietly ajid keeps out of scrapes poetical and political, 
and if Robert and I had a little less modesty we are 
assured that we should find access to him easy. But 
wo can*t make up our minds to go to liis door and 
introduce ourselves as vagrant minstiels, when he 
may probably not know our names. We could never 
follow the fashion ot cotain authoia, w^ho send their 
books about witliout intimations of their being likely 
to be acceptable or not--of which practice poor 
Tennyson knows too much for his peace, [f, indeed, 
a letter of introduction to Beiangtu' were vouchsafed 
to us from any benign quarter, we should both be 
delighted, but we must wait patiently for the infiuonco 
of the fatara. Meanwhile, wo have at last sent our 
letter [Mazzini's] to George Sand, accompanied with 
a little note signed by both of us, though written by 
me, as seemed right, bemg the woman. We half- 
despaired in doing this —for it is most difficult, it 
appears, to get at her, she having taken vows against 
seeing strangers, in consequence of various annoy¬ 
ances and persecutions, in and out of print, which 
it*8 the mere instinct of a woman to avoid—I can 
understand it perfectly. Also, she is m Paris for only 
a few days, and under a new name, to escape from 
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the plague of her notoriety. People eaid, “ Slu will 
never sec jou—you have no chance, 1 <im afraid.’* 
But we determined to try. At least I pi ickcd Robei t 
up to the leap—foi he was really inclined to sit in his 
chair and be proud a little. “ No," said 1, “ you hha'n't 
be proud, and I aoti't be proud, and we uill see her- 
I won’t die, it I can help it, ^^^^hQut seting George 
Sand ’’ So wc gave our letter to a friend, who was to 
give it to a friend who was to place it in hoi hands—her 
abode being a mystery, and the name sht used un¬ 
known. The next day came by the post this answer 
* “ Madame, j'auiai Thonneur di \ous lecevou 
Bimanche prochain, nu Bacino, B. C’cst Ic souljom 
quo ]o puisse passer chtz moi, ct oiuoio ]e n’eii suis 
pas absolument coitaino- mai« )o forai tollcment mon 
posaiblo, que ma bonne t toilo m’y aidti a p( ul-eirc uii 
])cu. Agieo7 iTulio remoicinients do caur amsi quo 
Monsieur Bi twning, quo j’esptie vou avtc xons, poui 
la symptttluG quo \ous in’accordez. 

‘‘GnonoE 

“ Pans 12 ftMui *'>2.” 

‘ Tills is giacctul and kind, is it not ^ and wc arc 
going to-morrow—I, lather at the lisk of ray life, but 
I sliall roll myself up head and all in a tliick shawl, 
and we shall go in a close carriage, and I hope 1 shall bo 
able to tell you the result before sliutting u]) this b tter, 

' Monrlay .—I have seen G. S. Khc icccnid us in a 
room with a bed in it, the only room she has to occupy, 
I suppose, during her short stay in Pans. She re¬ 
ceived us very cordially with her hiuid held out, which 
I, in the emotion of the moment, stooped and kissed— 
upon which she exclaimed, “Mais non»je ne veux pas," 
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and kissed me, 1 don’t think she is a p;reat deal tallei* 
than I am,—yes, taller, but not a great deal—and a 
little over-stout for that height- The uppqr part of 
the face is fine, the forehead, eyebrows and eyes— 
dark gloving ty(s a'^ they should be; the lower part 
not so good. The beautiful teeth project a little, 
flashing out iho smile of the large characteristic 
inoutli, and th(^ chin recedes. It never could have 
been a beautiiul face Eobert and [ agree, but noble 
and o\pr( ^sive it has been and is. The (*omplexion is 
oh\ 0 , quite witliout colour; the hair, black and glossy, 
divided with evident care and twisted back into a knot 
bcl'ind the head, and slu' W’orc no covering to it. 
Rome of the portraits represent her in ringlets, and 
rbiglets would be much mort' becoming to the style of 
tdce, I fancy, for the cheeks aie rather over-full. She 
was dressed in a sort of woollen grey gown, with a 
jacket of the same material (accoiding to the ruling 
fashion), the gown fastened up to tlie throat, with a 
small linen collareltf3, and plain white muslin sleeves 
buttoned round the wrists. The hands offered to me 
were small and well-shaped. Her manners were quite 
as simple as her costume. I never saw a simpler 
woman. Not a shd<lc of affectation or consciousness, 
even—not a suffusion of coquetry, not a cigarette to be 
seen ! Two or throe young men wen' sitting with her. 
and I observed the profound respect with which 
they listened to every word she said. She spoke 
rapidly, with a low, uncmphatic voice. Bepose of 
manner is much more her characteristic than ani¬ 
mation is--only, under ail the quietness, and per¬ 
haps by means of it, you are aware of an intense 
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burning soul. She kissed me again when we wont 
away. . . , 

‘ April 7.—George Sand w^o came to know a gi'cat 
deal more of. I think liobert saw her six times. 
Once he mt^t her near the Tuiloriea* offered her his 
arm and walked with her the whole length of the 
gauluns. She was not on tluit occasion looking ns 
well as usual, being a lictle too much endhnancln 0 ” 
in terrestrial laveniler 3 and super-celostiul i>iuos—not, 
in fact, dn'ssod with the uauarkable taste wln'cli lie 
has hcen ni her at other times. Her usual oostumo 
is both pu'tty and qaiit, and the fashionnblo waist¬ 
coat and jjiekoL (whuli ,u’e aspettable (?) in all iho 
“ Ladjc*^’ (.Vnupamoiih” of {\ii\ da\) make iho only 
ui>l>ro.U'li lo muhculiiie w carings to la ob'^eived in hej. 

‘ 8he has gital nicet> and leluieineni in las' 
povbonal wa\s, J think - and the (igarelte ib really it 
teminino wiapoii if pioperly underalood. 

‘Ah! Init 1 didn’t sec her smoko. T w'as unlor- 
tunatt. f could only go with lUdnnt tlneo linns io 
her house, aovl once she was out. Jle was really \ny 
good aiul kind to let nie go at all after he found the 
Bori of society laiapant around her. He didn’t like it 
extjoinely, but being the i>rince of linsliands, be was 
lenient to my debirea, and yit klod the point. She 
seems to li^e in the a)x)minatioii of desokition, H's far 
as regaidb bociety— crowds of ill-bred men who adore 
her, n ffmout ban, betwixt a puif of smoko and an 
ejection of saliva—society of the lagged red, dilated 
with the low theatrical. She herself so dilTerent, so 
apart, so alone in her melancholy disdain. 1 was 
deeply interested in that poor woman- I felt apro- 

N 
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found oompassion for her. I did not mind much even 
the Greek, in Greek costume, who tutoyed her, and 
kissed her I believe, so Eobert said—or the other 
vulgar man of the theatre, who went down on his 
kne^H and called her “ suhlmey “ CaprKu 
said she with her quiet, gentle scorn. A noble 
woman under the mud, be certain. I would kneel 
down to her, too, if she would leave it all, throw it 
off, luid bo herself as God made her. But she would 
not care lor my kneeling— she does not care for me. 
Pfrliaj's she doesn’t caie much for anybody by this 
time, who knows? She wiotc one or two or three 
kind notes to me, and promised to temr ni'emho^ser 
before she left Paris, but she did not come. We both 
tried hard to please her, and she told a friend of ours 
that she “liked us.” Only we always felt that wo 
couldn’t penetrate— couldn’t really Umth her—it was 
all vain. 

‘ Alfred do Musset was to ha\e boon at M. Buloz’ 
where Eobert was a week ago, on puriio&e to meet 
him, but ho was ptevdited in some way Ilis brother, 
Paul do Musset, a vtry different person, was there 
instead, but wo hope to have Alfied on another occa¬ 
sion. Bo you know his poems? He is not cajtable 
of large grasps, but he has poet’s life ajid blood in 
him, I assure you. . . , We are expecting u visit 
from Lamartine, who docs a great deal of honour to 
both of us in the way of appreciation, and was kind 
enough to propose to come. T will tell you all 
about it.' 

Mr. Browning fully shared his wife's impression 
of a want of frank cordiality on George Sand’s part; 
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aifd \Aris cHpccially struck by it in roferenco to himboll, 
with whom it seemed more natural that bho bhould 
feol at ease. He could only imagine that his studied 
courtesy towards her was felt by her as a rebuke to 
the latitude which she granted to other men. 

Another eminent French writer whom ho much 
wished to know was Victor Hugo, and I am told that 
for yeais ho cairicd about him a letter H introduclion 
Jiom Lord Houghton, alw^ays hoping lor an oppor¬ 
tunity ot ])i(stnting it. The hope was not tulhlled, 
though, in 18C(i, j\Ii. Browning crossed to Saint Malo 
by the Channel Islands and spent three days in 
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CITAPTER XI 


l8»2-tSn 


RI. Josi ph WiKnnd Wis close rriouJship With Wi Bio\.ninK, Mrs 
RiosMUhR’ Impubsioji of him NtwEiUtuu oi Mi BiowmnqS 
Poting a n-,tmas Uif nn ' J-'.usia Dau m\ ainllo\ — 

Summci in L irnioTi — Dante (/iiU u I Ros^»tl i Ho» t ncc, icclivlcd 
Life LcWcis iiom Ml and Mi>> BTO>\nin^» ( o'omhi's Luihdaif 
ilutlig of Luc<u Mu BioAnmg*> lcD« u Wnitfi in Bomc- 
Afi atni Mrs ^itoiv Mm Suihu Mm LdnUlr 

Sunn lot in Loi don rmn> lou llu Em 

Ir was dumif? this wmitr hi P.iim that Mr. Browmn" 
became' HOt]uairitrd with M. Jobcph ^Filsand, the 
second Fromhinan witli whom he was to he united 
by ties of deep Irieudslup and atfoction. ;M. Milsand 
was at that timu, and lor lone; ulterwards, a fu. 
(pent coutnbutor io the Utun dds Jhin Months; his 
range of subjeetb being euluged l»y his, tor a French¬ 
man, exceptional knowlodge ol English life, language, 
and liteiatuvo. IIo wrott <in luticlcj on Quakerism, 
which was much approved by Mr. William Forstei, 
and a little volume on Ituskin called I/Esth'tiqm 
Aiifflake, which was published in the Biblwtluquc 
dc Philosophif Cmfemporainc.' Shortly before the 

* Ho puhhsRpd also on admiiabU little \\oik on the roquirements 
of flcoondary oduoation in Fianco, cijuaUj applicable in many respects 
to any coantry and to any time. 
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arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Browning in Paris, he had 
accidentally seoi; an extract from Pararelsns. Tliis 
struck him so much that he procured the t^vo volumes 
of the works and Christmas Ete, aiul discussed the 
whole in tlio JRm'm as the second pai’t of an essay 
entitled La Pihsk Amjiaisv (UjmiH Byron^ Mr. 
Bro^\ning saw tho article, and was naturally touched 
at finding his poems tho object of serious study in a 
' foreign couafrj, N\bile still so little regarded in hia 
own. It Wfis no iohS natural that this should lead to 
a fiicudship whieh, the opening once given, would 
h<i\e grown up unassislcd, at least on i\Ir. Browning's 
hide; for j\l. Milsand united tho qnaliiies of a critical 
intellect with a tenderness, a loyalty, and a sim¬ 
plicity of naturo seldom found in combhtation with 
Ihcni. 

The introduction was brought about by the 
daughtei of William Brotvning, Mrs. Jchb-Dyke, or 
moio duectly by Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Coikian, who 
A^c^e among tlie earliest friends of the Ihowming 
family in Paris. M. Milsand was soon an * habitu( ’ 
of Mr. Browning’s house, as somewhat later ot that 
of his father and sister; and when, many years 
afterwards. Miss Browning had taken up her abode in 
England, he spout some weeks of the early summer 
in Warwick Crescent, whenever his home duties or 
personal occupations allowed him to do so. Several 
times also the poet and his sister joined him at Saint- 
Aubin, the seaside village in Normandy which was 
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his special resort, and ^here they enjoyed the good 
offices of jradame I^Hlsand, a home-staying, genuine 
French wife and mother, well acquainted with the 
resources of its very primitive life. M. Milsand died, 
in 1880, ot 4ipople\y, the consequence, I believe, of 
heart-disc ti so brought on by excessive cold-bathing. 
The lirsi rc'print of Sordello, in 1863, had been, as 
is well Iviiown, dedicated to him. The Parlit/ings^ 
puldished within a year of his death, were inscribed 
to Ins memory. Mr. Browning’s affection for him 
finds utterance in a few strong words which I shall 
Inive occasion to quote. An undated fragment con¬ 
cerning him from Mrs. Browning to her sister-iii-law, 
points to a later date than the present, but may as 
\yo\\ be inserted here. 

, I quite love M. Milsand for being interested 
in Ponini, What a perfect creature bo is, to he suie! 
Ho always stands in the top place among our gods — 
Give him my cordial regards, always, mind. ... Ho 
wants, I Lhinli—the only want of that noble nature-- 
the sense of spiritual relation; and also he puts under 
his feet too much the worth of impulse and passion, in 
considering the powers of human nature. For the 
rest, 1 don’t know such a man. He has intellectual 
conscience—or say—the conscience of the intellect, 
in a higher degree than 1 ever saw in any man of 
any country—and this is no less Itobert’s belief than 
mine. When we hear the brilliant talkers and noisy 
thinkers here and there and cvoryAvhcre, we go back 
to Milsand with a real reverence. Also, T never shall 
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forget lih delicacy to mo personally, nor liia tcndenioss 
of heart about my child. . . 

The criticism 'v^as inevitable from the point of view 
of Mrs. Jjrownmg’s natino and experience; but I 
think ‘'he would have revoked pait of it if she had 
known M. Milsand in later vears. He would no\er 
have agreed with hei as to the authority of ' impulse 
<init passion/but I am suk he did not undenato their 
importance as tactois in human life. 

M. kfilsand was one of the few readers of Browning 
with whom I have talked about him, who had studied 
his woik fioin tin beginning, und had lealized the 
ambition ot his Inst lumginatno ihghtb. lie was 
won perplexed by tin poet’s utteiance in latei yoarH. 
‘Quel lioinmo (\tiaordinaire! ’ he once said tome; 

‘ bon cuitit^ n’( pas an milieu/ Tho usual criticism 
would ha\tj been tiuit, whilo his own centre was m 
the middle, he did not seek it m the middle for riio 
things of which In wioto; but I rcmembei that, at 
the moment ni which the words wcic spoken, they 
irapiessed me as full ot penetration. Mr. Browning had 
hO much confidence in M. Milsand’s linguistic powus 
that he invariably seat him his proof-slieets toi final 
revision, and was exceedingly pleased with such few 
corrections as his friend was able to suggest. 

With the name of Milsand connects itself in the 
poet’s life that of a younger, bat \ery genuine friend 
of both, M. Gustave Bourlans * a man of fine critical 
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aiul intellectual powers, unfortunately neutralized ^)y 
bud health. !M. Dourlajis also becaxno a visitor at 
Warwick Crescent, and a frequent correspondent of 
Mr. or rather of Miss Browninj:;. He. came from 
Paris once more, to witness tlie last sad scene in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The first three years of Mr. Browning's married 
life had boon unproductive from a literary point of 
view. Tim inalization and (mjoymoiit of the new 
companionship, the duiioH as well interests of the 
dual existence, and, lastly, the shoi-K and pain of 
his mother’s death, laid ai)sorl)ed bis mental onorgies 
for tfie time being. Ihit by tlie close of 1818 he had 
prc(>arcd for paliJication in the following year a new 
edition of Pamerhn^i and the UHlfi ami P()Hic(jramfes 
poems. Tim reprint was u\ two volumes, ajid the 
puljlishovfi were Me»svH. Chapman and Hall; the 
syste'in, jnainkuued tlirongji Mr. l^lovon, of publica¬ 
tion at tlio antlior’ri (ixpense, being abandoned by Mr. 
Browning when ho left lunne. Mrs. Browning w'rites 
of him on this occasion that he is i^aying * peculiar 
attention to the objections made against certain 
obscuritios.' lie himself profueed tlic {*ditif>n by these 
words: ‘ Ishxny of those pieces wer(j out of print, the 
rest had been withdi*awn from circulation, when the 
corrected edition, now sulunitted to the reader, was pre¬ 
pared. The various Poems and Dramas have received 
the author's most careful revision. December 1848.' 

In 1850, in Florence, ho wrote Chistinas ^ve a 7 id 
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Efiskr Dot /; and in Deconibor 1851, in Paris, tlio 
essay on Hliolley, to be prefixed to twenty-five supposed 
letters of that poet, pubUehed by Moson in 1852.’ 

The reiidiiig of tliis Essay might serve to correct the 
frequent misapprehension of Mr. Browning’s religious 
views wliich lias been based on the literal evidence 

t 

of C/trtHtmm were it not tliatits companion poem 
has failed to do so; though the tend('ncy of Eaatn* 
D((tf is as dilVerent from that of its precursor as their 
common Christianity admits. The balance of argu¬ 
ment in (In'lstmuH Kru is in favour of direct ]*evola- 
tion of religious truth and prosaic certainty rogarditig 
it; uliile the Emter Daij vision makes a tentative and 
unresting attitude the first condition of the religions 
life: and if Mr. Browning has meant to way—as he wo 
often did saj - that religious certainties are required 
for tho undeveloped mind, but that tho growing re¬ 
ligious intelligence walks best by a receding light, ho 
denies tlie positive basis of Christian belief, and is 
no more orthodox in tlie one set of reflections than 
in the other. The spirit, however, of both poems 
is ascetic: for the first divorces religious worship 
from every appeal to the poetic wenso; the second 
refuses to rocognizo, in poetry or art, or tlu^ attain¬ 
ments of the intellect, or even in tlie best hunjiin 
love, any practical correspondence with religion. 
The dissertation on Shelley is, what tSordetlo was, 

* They wore discovered, not long afterwards, to be spurious, and 
the book^suppreseed. 
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wliai its author’s troatuieut of poets ami ]) 0 etr 3 always 
mast be- *an iixlirf f't viiulication of the conceptions of 
huiuun life whicli CJmstmas Ih'r ttnd AVsn/ Dai/ con- 
deiauh. This iloul>lo poem sUnds indeed ho much 
alon*' in Mr. IJrowJiing’s work that wo are tempted to 
ask otirsolves to what circumstance or impulse, ex¬ 
ternal or internal, it has been due ; juid we can only 
conjecture tlnit the prolonged coinninnion with a 
mind sd -*j)iritu.»l as that of liis wife, the special 
symjHitliic'^ ind difibrcucHs wne <*lkited it, 
maj have ipiickened liis reliiriou-^ hn'igination, while 
diiceting it towards doctrinal or controversial issuos 
which it had not pu'viouslj em]>ra<*(‘d. 

The A’s.w; is a tribute to thi genius ut SluOley; 
it ts fils<y a ji sitfuation of liis life and character, 
as the halanci* of (3\idcnc(* tlu*n ptorfcuited them to 
Mr. Browning’s mijjd. U h 4s on a deiinitiou of the 
respective (inalities of tlie objective and the snl)jec- 
tive poet. . . . While IjoUi, I e says, arc gih^'d with 
the fuller perception oi ti.ouk' and man, the one en¬ 
deavours to 

‘reproduce things extiM'nal (whether tlie phenomena 
of the scenic universe, or tlio niiuiifc.->ted action of the 
human heart and brain) with an huinediate reference, 
in every case, to the connuon eye and apprehension 
of his /t'llow-men, aHsumed capable of receiving 
and ]>rotUing by this reproduction’— the other ‘ is 
impelled to embody the thing hi' per<*eive8, not so 
much with reference to tlm many IjiIow, as to the 
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Olje above him, the supremo latelligonce ^vhioh appie- 
hemls all things in their absolute truth, —an iiltiniatc 
view evtu' aspired lo, if but partially attained, by the 
poet's o\\n soul. Not what maxi bocs» but ^hat God 
sees —the Ithofi of Plato, seeds of croation lying burn- 
ingly on the Diviuo Ifaud— it is toward tlie&o that he 
&tiugg)ts. Not with the combinatiou of humanity in 
action, but uilh the primal elements of humanity lie 
has to do ; and lu* digs whou* ho stands,- jindoning 
to seek them in las own ^onl as the neuvst pdicv of 
that absolute Mind, according to the intuitions of 
which he dt sires to percoivo and speaK.’ 

The ob|ective poet is therefore a fashioner, fhe 
sulijcctiio is best dtsenbed as n seer. The distinction 
I’t peals itself in the inlerobt with which wt study their 
res]KLti\(‘lives. AVo me glad of the biography oi the 
objective pot i because it revoolB to ue the po\^0r by 
which lie works; wo dt'siro still more that of tbo 
subiootivt ptiet, bocHUM' it presents us witli anothti 
aspect ol the wc^rk itseii. The poetry of such a one is 
an tllhicuco much moie than a production ; it is 

‘ the very radiance and aroma of his personality, pJ‘o- 
jeeted from it but not separated. Therolore, in our 
approach to the poetry, W'e necesHarily apjiroach tbo 
personality of the poet; in apprehciulmg it we appre* 
hend him, and certainly we cannot love it without 
loving him.’ ^ 

The reason of Mr. Browning’s prolonged and in¬ 
stinctive reverence for Shelley is tlius set forth in the 
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Opening pHgos of tho Essay: he recognized in his 
writings ih( (iindily of fi ‘subjective’ poet; hence, as 
be unde/st.nid'. tlio \^ord, the evidence of a divinely 
inspiud man. 

Ml, J3un\nhig goes on to say that we need the 
}iK(uik d hf- m ordtu’ quite to determine to wliich class 
ol iii^piiaUon a given work belongs ; and though he 
iigud-> flu \,oik of vSliolley as carrying ds warrant 
d'-iii, his position leaves ample room for a 
witlid] 1 Mil (»f faith, a re\Grsal of judgment, if the 
iiM( rhiiuKi huts of the poct’slife should at anytuture 
thr* bear cb^'ided ^vitnesB against him. He is al&o 
'.ueful to a^oid drawing too hard and fast a line be- 
t\v«» a tlu) l\io opposite Linds ol poet. lie admits that 
a pure ni'-uince of cither is ueldoni to be luund ; he 
bees no reason why 

‘ tb(st‘two modes of ]>Oi'tie faculty may not issue hevo- 
nfUn* from the same poet ui successive perfect works. 
... A nirre runntng-oi of the one farulty upon the 
other ■ being, meanwhile, ‘ the ordinary circumstance.’ 

I venture, however, to think, that in his various 
and nccosHary conecssioiib, lie lets sli]) the main point; 
and for the simple reason that it is untenable. The 
terms svhjectire and ohjevticc denote a real and very 
im])ortij,nt difference on tht ground of judgment, but 
one which tends more and more to efface itself in 
the sphere of the higher creative imagination. Mr, 
flrowuing might as briefly, and I think more fully, 
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have expressed the salient quality of his poet, even 
while he could describe it in these emphatic words : 

* I pass at once, therefore, from Shelley's minor ex- 
celloncies to his noblest and predominating cliarac- 
teristic. 

‘ Tliis I call his simultaneous perception of Power 
and Love in the absolute, and of Beauty and Good in 
the concrete, while he throw-s, from his poet's station 
betwoeu both, swifter, subth’r, and more numerous 
films for the connexion of i'uch with each, than have 
been thrown by any modern artificer of wlium 1. have 
knowledge . . , 1 would rather consuler Shelley's 
poetry sublime fragmentary essay towards a 
presentment of the correspondoucy of the universe to 
Deity, of the natural to the spiritual, and of the actual 
to the ideal than . . 

This essay has, in common with the poems of the 
preceding j’cars, the one quality of a largely religious 
and, in a certain sense, Christian spirit, and in this 
respect it falls naturally into the general series of 
its author’s works. The assortioTi of Platonic ideas 
suggests, however, a mood of spiritual thougJit for 
which the reference in Paulint'. has been our only, 
and a .scarcely sufticiont preparation ; nor could the 
most definite theism to l>e extracted from Platonic 
lieliefs ever satisfy the Iniman aspirations wliicJi, in 
a nature like that of Eobert Browning, ciilrainate 
in the idea of God. The metaphysical aspect of 
the poet’s genius here distinctly reappears for the 
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first tiuiG since So^nldlo, anti also for the last. ‘It 
beroxiies merged in tlio simpler forms of the religious 
imagination. 

The justification of the man Shelley, to which 
great part of tho Essay is devoted, contains little 
■ that tvould suom new to his more recent apologists ; 
little also which to the writer's later judgments con¬ 
tinued to recommend itself as true. It was as a 
groat po*)tic artist, not as a groat poet, that tlic 
author of Proitiethcvs and The Cenci^ (d JulUni aiul 
Maddaloy and KpipHychidion w’as finally to rank in 
Mi’. Browning'n mind. Tho remains never¬ 

theless a memorial of a very touching affection; 
aiul whatever intrinsic value the Essay may iiossess, 
its inain intoroKt must ahv:i 5 's be biographical. Its 
motive and inspiration are act forth in the closing 
linos: 

‘ It is because 1 have long held these opinions in 
assurance and gratitude, thai T catch at the oppor¬ 
tunity offered to hie of expressing thorn hei*e; know¬ 
ing that the alacrity to fulfil an humble office con- 
. veys more lovo than the accejitance of the honour of 
a higher one, and that bettor, therefore, than the 
signal service it was tho dream of my boyhood to 
render to his fame and memory, may be the saying of 
a few, inadequate words upon these scarcely more im- 
.^portant supplementary letters of Shellev/ 

If IVIr. BrowpjuQg had seen reason to doubt the 
^nuinonesa of' the letters in question, his Intro- 
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(li^ction could not have been written. That, while 
receiving them as genuine, he tlioaght tliem un¬ 
important, gave it, as he justly discerned, its full 
fiignificanco. 

Mr. and Mrs. Browning returned to London for 
the summer of 1852, and ^Ye have a glimpse of them 
thf VO in a letter from Mr. Fox to his daughter. 

‘July 10. ’52. 

. I had a chaming lionr witli the Bz'ownings 
yestorday ; more fascinated with her than ever. She 
talked lots of George Sand, and so beautifully. Moro- 
OAor she silver-elcctroplalod Louis Najndcou ! I They 
are lodging at 58 AYelbcck Htroct; tin' house has a 
queer name on the door, and belongs to some Belgian 
family. 

*Tliey came in late one night, and R. B. says that 
in the morning twilight he saw three portrnits on the 
bedroom wall, and sijoculaied who they might bo. 
Jjight giadually sliowed the lirst, Ijoatrico Ccnici, 
“Good!’* feiud he; “in a poetic region." More light: 
the seeoiul, Lord Byvou! Who can tlu‘ third bo 
And what think you it was, but your sUeteli (e*igra\ed 
chalk portrait) of me ? He made (piile a pot in and 
picture of the affair. 

‘ She seoma mucli better; did not put her hand 
before her mouth, which I took as a comjtlimenl: and 
the young Florentine was gracious . . 

It need hardly be said that this valued friend was 
one of the first whom Mr. Browning introduced to 
his wife, and that she responded with ready warmth 
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to his claimfl on hot* gratitude and regard. M^ra 
than one joint* letter from herself and her husband 
eoinmomorates this new phase of the intimacy; one 
especially interesting was written from Florence in 
1858, in answer to the announcement by Mr. Fox of 
his election for OJdluim; and ^Ir. Browning’s contri¬ 
bution, which is very characteristic, will appear in due 
course. 

Kithe.r this (>c the procoding Kumraer brought 
Mr. Browning for the first time into ])ersonjil contact 
witli an early lover of Ills works : Mr. 1). G. Eossetti, 
They hod exchanged letters a year or two before, on 
the subject of Panlhf*^, which Bosselti (as I have 
rtlrciidy Tnentioned) had rend in igiairance f its oj I- 
gin, hut with the convicLlou that only the autlu)r of 
J'arfKeUuH could liave produced it. fie wrote to Mr. 
Jirowning to ascertain the fact, and to tell him he had 
admired the poem so much us to transcril.Mi il whole 
from the British Museum copy, lie now called on 
him with Atr, William Alllngbam; and doubly recoih- 
monded himself to tho poc't’s interest by tolling him 
that he was a painter. When Afr. Browning was again 
in London, in 1855, BossoUi l>ogan pointing his 
portrait, which he finished in Baris in the ensuing 
winter. 

Tlic winter of 1852-3 saw the family oneo more in 
Floreuoe, and at Casa Guidi, where tho routine of 
quiet days was resumed. Mrs. Browning has spoken 
iu more than one of her letters of the comparative 
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social seclusion in wliich she and her husband had 
elected to live. This seclusion was much inodiiied 
in later years, and many well-known English and 
American names become associated with their daily 
life. It referred indeed almost entirely to their resi¬ 
dence in Florence, where they found less inducement 
to enter into society than in London, Paris, and 
Rome. But it is on record that during the lifteon 
years of his married life, Mr. Browning never dined 
away from home, except on one occasion—an excep¬ 
tion proving the rule; and we cannot therefore be 
surprised that he should subsequently have carried 
into the experience of an unshackled and very interest¬ 
ing social intercourse, a kind of freshness which a 
man of fifty has not generally preserved. 

The one excitement which presented itself in the 
early mouths of 1853 was the production of Cohmhe's 
Birthday. The first allusion to this comes to us in 
a letter from the poet to Lady, then Mrs. Theodore, 
Martin, from which I quote a few passages. 


‘ Florence : Jan. SI, ’SS. 

‘My dear Mrs. Martin,— ... be assured that I, 
for my part, have been in no danger of forgetting my 
promises any more than your performances—which 
were admirable of all kinds. I shall be delighted if 
you can do anything for “ Colombe do what you 
think best with it, and for me—it will be pleasant to 
be in such hands—only, pray follow the corrections in 
the last edition—(Chapman and Hall will give you a 
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copy)—as they are important to the sense. As ^or 
the condensation into three acts—I shall leave that, 
and all cuttings and the like, to your own judgment— 
and, come what will, 1 shall have to be grateful to you, 
as before. For the rest, you will play the part to 
heart's content, I knoiv . . . And how good it will 
be to see you again, and make my wife see you too— 
she who “ never saw a great actress ” she says—unless 
it was Dejazot! . . . ’ 

Mrs. Browning writes about the performance, 
April 12: 

‘...lam beginning to be anxious about Colombe's 
Birth'lay. 1 care much more about it than Bobert 
does. lie says that no one will mistake it for his 
sp<^calalion; it's Mr, Buckstone’s affair altogether. 
True--but I should like it to succeed, being Robert's 
play, notwithstanding. But the play is subtle and 
rclined for pits and galleries. I am nervous about it. 
On the other hand, those theatrical people ought to 
know.—and what in the world made them select it, if 
it i6 not likely to answer their purpose ? By the w'ay, 
a dreadful rumour reaches us of its having been “ pre¬ 
pared for the stage by the author,” Don’t believe 
a word of it. Robert just said “ yes ” when they 
WTote to ask him, and not a line of communication has 
passed since. He has prepared nothing at all, sug¬ 
gested nothing, modified nothing. He referred them 
to his new edition, and tliat was the whole. ... * 

She communicates the result in May: 

. Yes, Robert’s play succeeded, but there could 
bo no “ run ” for a play of that kind. It was a “ succes 
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d'^stime and something, more, which is surprising 
perhaps, considering the miserable acting of the men. 
Miss Faucit \yaB alone in doing us justice. . - 

Mrs. Browning did see ‘ Miss Faucit ’ on her next 
visit to England. She agreeably surprised that lady 
by presenting herself alone, one morning, at her house, 
and remaining with her for an hour and u half. 
The only person who hafl ' done justice * to Cohmhe 
besides contributing to whatever success her hus¬ 
band's earlier plays had obtained, was much more 
than ‘a gi*eat actress’ to Mrs. Browning’s mind; 
and we may imagine it would have gone hard with 
her before she renounced the pleasure of making her 
acquaintance. 

Two letters, dated from the Baths of Lucca, July 15 
and August 20, ’53, tell how and where the ensuing 
summer was passed, besides introducing us, for the fii’st 
time, to Mr. and Mrs. William Story, between whose 
family and that of Mr. Browning so friendly an inti¬ 
macy was ever afterwards to subsist. 

‘ July 15. 

‘. We have taken a villa at the Baths of Lucca 
after a little holy fear of the company there—but tlio 
scenery, and the coolness, and convenience altogether 
prevail, and we have taken our villa for throe months ’ 
or nither more, and go to it next week with a stiff 
resolve of not calling nor being called upon. You re¬ 
member perhaps that we were there four years ago 
just after the birth of our child. The mountains are 
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wonderful in beauty, and we mean to buy our holiday 
by doing some work, 

‘ Oh yes \ I confoss to loving Florence, and to having 
associated with it the idea of home. . . 

• Casa Tolomei, Alta Villa, Bagni di Lucca: Aug. 20. 

^- We are enjoying the mountains here—riding 
the donkeys in the footstex)a of the sheep, and eating 
strawberries and milk by baHinsful. The strawberries 
succeed one another throughout the summer, through 
growing on different aspects of the hills. If a tree is 
felled in the forests, strawberries spring up, just as 
mushrooms might, and the peasants sell them for just 
nothing. . . . Then our friends Mr. and Mrs. Story 
help the mountains to jdease us a good deal. He is 
the son of Judge Story, the biographer of his father, and 
for himself, sculptor and poet—and she a sympathetic 
graceful woman, fresh and innocent in face and thought. 
We go backwards and forwards to tea and talk at one 
another's houses. 

‘ V . , Since I began this letter we have had a grand 
donkey excursion to a village called Benabbia, and the 
cross above it on the mountain-peak. We returned 
in the dark, and were in some danger of tumbling 
down various precipices—but the scenery was exqui¬ 
site—past speaking of for beauty. Oh, those jagged 
mountains, rolled together like pre-Adamite beasts 
and setting their teeth against the sky—it was won¬ 
derful. . . 

Mr. Browning's share of the work referred to was 
In a Balcony ; also, probably, some of the Men and 
Women ; the scene of the declaration in By the Fireeide 
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wAs laid ill a little adjacent mountain-gorge to which 
he walked or rode. A fortnight's visit from Mi\, now 
Lord, Lytton, was also an incident of this summer. 

The next three letters from which I am able to 
quote, describe the impressions of Mrs. Browning's 
first winter in Home. 

‘ Rome: 43 Via Boooa di Leone, 3° piano. Jan, 18, 54. 

‘. . . Well, we are all well to begin with—and have 
been well—our troubles came to us thi’ough sympathy 
entirely. A most exquisite journey of eight days we 
had from Florence to Borne, seeing the groat monas¬ 
tery and triple church of Assisi and the wonderful 
Terni by the way—tliat passion of the waters which 
makes the human heart seem so still. In the highest 
spirits we entered Rome, Robert and Penini singing 
actually—for the child was radiant and flushed with 
the continual change of air and scene. . . . You 
remember my telling you of our friends the Storys— 
how they and their two children helped to make the 
summer go pleasantly at the Baths of Lucca. They 
had taken an apartment for us in Rome, so that we 
arrived in comfort to lighted fires and lamps as if 
coming home,—and we had a glimpse of their smiling 
faces that evening. In the morning before breakfast, 
little Edith was brought over to us by the manservant 
with a message, “ the boy was in convulsions—there 
was danger.*' We hurried to the house, of course, 
leaving Edith with Wilson, Too true! All that first 
day we spent beside a death-bed; for the child never 
rallied—^never opened his eyes in consciousness—and 
by eight in the evening he was gone. In the mean- 
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while, Edith was taken dll at our house—could not Jbe 
ruoved, said the physicians . , . gastric fever, with a 
tendency to the brain—and within two days her life 
was almost despaired of—exactly the same malady as 
her brother's. . . - Also the English nurse was 
apparently dying at the Storys’ house, and Emma 
Pago, the artist’s youngest daughter, sickened with 
tho same disease. 

‘. To pass over the dreary time, I will tell you 
at once that tho three patients recovered—only in poor 
little Edith’s case Homan fever followed tho gastric, 
and has persisted ever since in i)eriodical recurrence. 
8bo is very pale and thin. Homan fever is not 
dangoa'ous to life, but it is exhausting, . . , Now you 
will understand what ghostly flakes of death have 
changed the sense of Home to me. Tho first day by a 
death-bed, the first drive-out, to the*cGmetery, where 
poor little Joe is laid close to Shelley’s heart (“ Cor cor- 
dium ” says the epitaph) and where the mother insisted 
on going when she and I went out iu the carriage 
together—I am horribly w.;ak about hucIi things—I 
can’t look on the earth-side of death—I flinch from 
corpsoB and graves, and never mciot a common funeral 
without a sort of horror. Wien I look dcathwards I 
look over death, and upwards, or I can’t look that way 
at all. So that it was a struggle with me to sit up¬ 
right in that carriage in whicli the poor stricken 
mother sat so calmly—not to drop from the seat. 
■\Vell—all this has blackened Borne to me. I can’t 
think about the Crosars in the old strain of thought— 
the antique words get muddled and blurred with warm 
dashes of modern, everyday tears and fresh grave-clay. 
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Rime is spoilt to mo—there’s the truth. Still, one 
lives through one’s associations when not too strong, 
and I have arrived at almost enjbying somethings—tho 
climate, for instance, which, though pernicious to the 
general health, agrees particularly with me, and the 
sight of the blue sky floating like a sea-tide through 
the great gaps and rifts of ruins. ... We are very 
comfortably settled in rooms turned to the sun, 
and do work and play by turns, having almost too 
many visitors, hear excellent music at Mrs, Sartoris’s 
(A, K.) once or twice a week, and have Fanny 
Kemble to come and talk to us with the doors shut, 
we three together. This is pleasant, 1 like her 
decidedly. 

‘ If anybody wants small talk by handfuls, of glitter¬ 
ing dust swept out of salons^ here’s Mr. Thackeray 
besides! . . 

‘ Rome : March 

‘. We see a good deal of the Kembles hero, 
and like them both, especially Fanny, who is looking 
magnificent still, with her black hair and radiant smile. 
A very noble creature indeed. Somewhat unelastic, 
unpliant to the age, attached to the old modes of 
thought and convention—but noble in qualities and 
defects. I like her much. She thinks me credulous 
and full of dreams—but does not despise me for that 
reason—which is good and tolerant of her, and 
pleasant too, for I should not be quite easy under her 
contempt. Mrs. Sartoris is genial and generous—her 
milk has had time to stand to cream in her happy 
family relations, which poor Fanny ^ Kemble’s has 
not had. Mrs. Sartoris’ house has the best society 
in Rome—and exquisite music of course. We met 
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LookhiU't there, and my husband sees a good deal’of 
him—more than I do—because of the access of cold 
weather lately which lias kept me at home chiefly. 
Robert went down to tlie seaside, on a day’s excursion 
with liiin and the Sartorises—and I hear found favour 
m his siglit. Said the critic, »I like Browning—he 
isn t at all like a damned literary man.” That’s a 
compliment, I believe, according to your dictionary. 
It made me laugh and think of you directly. 

Robert has been sitting for his picture to Mr. Fisher 
the BnglLsh artist who painted Mr. Kenyon and 
Jjandor. You remember those pictures in Mr 
Kenyon’s house in London. Well, he has painted 
liof-oits, and it is an admirable likeness. The ex- 

piossioii is an exceptional expression, but hiehlv 
characteristic. . . / ^ 


iuay ly. 


‘. To leave Rome will fiU me with barbarian 
complacency. I don’t pretend to have a ray of 
sentiment about Rome. It’s a palimpsest Rome, a 
watering-place written over the antique, and I haven’t 

^ suppose. And let us 
speak the truth above all things. I am strongly a 

creature of association, and the associations of the 
place have not lieen personally favourable to me 
Among the rest, my child, the light of my eyes has 
boon more unwell than I ever saw him^.^ .’ihe 
pleasantest days in Rome we have spent with the 
Kemb es, the two sisters, who are charming and ex¬ 
cellent both oi them, in different ways, and certainly 
they have given us some excellent hours in the 
Campagna, upon picnic excursions-they, and certain 
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of* their friends; for instance, M. Ampere, the member 
of the French Institute, who is witty and agreeable, 
M- Goltz, the Austrian minister, who is an agreeable 
man, and IMr. Lyons, the eon of Sir Edmund, &c. 
The talk was almost too brilliant for the sentiment 
of the scenery, but it harmonized entirely with the 
mayonnaise and champagne. . . 

It must have been on one of the excursions here 
described that an incident took place, which Mr. 
Erowning relates with characteristic comments in a 
letter to Mrs. Fitz-Gerald, of July 15, 1882. The 
picnic party had strolled away to some distant spot. 
Mrs. Browning was not strong enough to join them, 
and her husband, as a matter of course, stayed with 
her; which act of consideration prompted Mrs. Kemble 
to exclaim that he was the only man she had ever 
known who behaved like a Christian to his wife. She 
was, when he wrote this letter, I'eading his works for the 
first time, and had expressed admiration for them; but, 
he continued, none of the kind things she said to him 
on that subject could move him as did those words in 
the Campagna. Mrs. Kemble would have modified her 
statement in later years, for the sake of one English 
and one American husband now closely related to 
her. Even then, perhaps, she did not make it with¬ 
out inward reserve. But she will forgive mo, I am 
sure, for having repeated it. 

Mr. Browning also refers to her Memoirs, which 
be had just read, and says: ‘ I saw her in those [I 
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conclude earlier] days much oftener than is set do^, 
but she scarcely noticed me; though I always liked 
her extremely.’ 

A}iother of ftirK. Browning’s letters is written from 
Florence, June (i (’54): 

‘. Wo mean to stay at Florence a week or two 
longer atid then go northward. I love Florence—the 
jdaco looks GX(]uisitely beautiful in its garden ground 
of vineyards and olive trees, sung round by the 
niglitiugulos day and night. ... If you take one 
thing with another, there is no place in the world like 
Florence, I am persuaded, for a idace to live in—cheap, 
tra?iquil, cheerful, beautiful, within the limits of 
civilization yet out of the crush of it. . . . We have 
Hj)ent two delicious evenings at villas outside the 
gates, one with young Lytton, Sir Edward’s son, of 
whom I have told you, I think. I like him ... we 
both do . . . from the bottom of our hearts. Then, 
our friend, Frederick Tennyson, the new poet, we are 
delighted to see again. 

‘. Mrs. Sartoris has been hero on her way to 
Rome,8pendingmostof her time with ua . . . singing 
passionately and talking eloquently. She is really 
.charming. - . 

I have no record of that northward journey or of 
the experiences of the winter of 1854-6. In ail pro¬ 
bability Mr. and Mrs. Browning remained in, or os 
near as possible to, Florence, since their income was 
still too limited for continuous travelling. They 
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: poijsibty talked of going to England, but postponed 
it till the following year; we know that they went 
there in 1855, taking his sister with them as they 
passed through Paris. They did not this time 
take lodgings for the summer months, but hired a 
house at 13 Dorset Street, Portman Square; and 
there, on September 27, Tennyson read hia now 
poem, Maud, to Mrs. Browning, while Eossetti, the 
only other person present besides the family, privately 
drew his likeness in pen and ink. The likeness has 
become w'ell known; the unconscious sitter must 
also, by this time, be acquainted with it ; but Misa 
Browning thinks no one except herself, who was near 
Eossetti at the table, was at the moment aware of 
its being made. All eyes must have been turned 
towards Tennyson, seated ])y his hostess on the 
sofa. Miss Arabel Barrett was also of the party. 

Some interesting words of Mrs. Browning^s carry 
their date in the allusion to Mr. Ruskin; but I cannot 
ascertain it more precisely : 

‘We went to Denmark Hill yesterday to have 
luncheon with them, and see the Turners, which, by 
the waj', are divine. I like Mr. Ruskin much, and 
so does Robert. Very gentle, yet earnest,—refined 
and truthful. I like him very much. We count lum 
one among the valuable acquaintances made this year 
in England.’ 
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CHAPTER XII 

1855-1858 

Mm and Wonini ^Karshook—Two in the Campagna —“Winter in 
Faria; Lady Elgin —Aurora Leigh—X>09Xh of Mr. Kenyon and 
Mr. Ran*eit—Penini—Mrs. Browning’s Letters to Miss Browning 
-Tlifi Florentine Carnival—Baths of Lucca—Spiritualism—Mr. 
Kirktip; Count Ginnasi—Letter from Mr. Browning to Mr. Fox— 
Havre. 

Tur beautiful One Word More was dated from 
London in September; and the fifty poems gathered 
together under the title of Men, and Women were 
published before the close of the year, in two volumes, 
by Messrs, Chapman and Hall.* They are all familiar 
friends to Mr. Browning's readers, in their first ar¬ 
rangement and appearance, as in later redistributions 
and reprints; but one curious little fact concerning 
them is perhaps not generally laiowui. In the eighth 
line of the fourteenth section of One Word More 
they were made to include Karskook (Ben Karshook's 
Wisdom), which never was placed amongst them. 
It was written in April 1854; and the dedication of the 
volume must have been, as it so easily might foe, in 

' The riftte Is given in the edition of 18B8 aa London 185-; in 
the Tauohnita selection of 1872, London and Florence 184- and 
185-; tn the new English edition 184- and 185-. 
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existence, before the author decided to omit it. Tho 
wi’ong name, once given, was retained, I have no 
doubt, from preference for its terminal sound; and 
Karshook only became Karshhh in the Tauchnitz copy 
of 1872, and in the English edition of 1889. 

Karshook appeared in 1856 in The Keepsake, edited 
by Miss Power; but, as we are told on good authority, 
has been printed in no edition or selection of the Poet’s 
works. I am therefore justified in inserting it here. 

I 

‘ Would a man ’scape the rod ? ’ 

Uabbi Hen Karshook saith, 

* See that ho turn to God 

The day before his death.’ 

* Ay, could a mao inquire 

When it ahull come I ’ I say. 

The Rabbi’a eye shoots fire * 

‘ Then let him turn to-day! ’ 

II 

Quoth a young Sadducee: 

‘ Reader of many rolls, 

Is it so certain we 

Have, as they tell ua, souls ? ’ 

' Son, there is no reply 1 ’ 

The Babbi bit his beard; 

‘ Certain, a soul have /— 

We may have none,’ he sneer’d. 

Thus Karshook, the Hiram's-Hanlmer, 

The Bight-hand Templo-column, 

Taught babes in grace their grammar, 

And strufA the simple, solemn. 

Among this first collection of Men md Women 
was the poem called Two in the Campagna, It is a 
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vivid, yet cniginafctca! little study of a restless spirit 
tantjiHzed by glimpses of repose in love, saddened and 
perplexed by the manner in -whieh this eludes it. 
Nothing that should impress one as more purely dra¬ 
matic ever fell from Mr. Browning’s pen. We are told, 
nevertheless, in Mr. Sharp’s ‘ Life,’ that a personal 
character no less actual than that of the (immUan 
Atii/H has boon cluhned for it. The writer, with 
characteristic delicacy, evades all discussion of the 
question : but he concedes a great deal in liis manner 
of doing so. The poem, he says, convoys a sense of 
that necesHary isolation of the individual soul which 
resists the fusing power of the deepest love; and its 
nioaniiig cannot be personally—because it is uniyer- 
sally—true. T do not tliink Mr. Browning meant to 
emphasize this aspect of the mystery of individual life, 
though the poem, in a certain sense, expresses it. We 
have no reason to believe that lie ever accepted it as 
constant; and in no case could be have intended to refer 
its conditions to himself. He was often isolated by the 
processes of his mind; but there was in him no barrier 
to that larger emotional sympathy which we think of 
as sympathy of the soul. If this poem wore true. 
One Word More would be false, quit(} otherwise than 
in that ai^proach to oxagg<*nition which is incidental 
to the poetic form. The true keynote of 7'wo in 
tli(f Campitfjna is the pain of perpetual change, and 
of the conscious, though unexplained, predestination 
to it. Mr. Browning could have still less in common 
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with such a state, since one of the qualities for which 
he was most conspicuous was the enormous power of 
anchoraf?e which his affections possessed. Only length 
of time and variety of experience could fully test this 
power or fully display it; but the signs of it had not 
been absent from even his earliest life. He loved 
fewer people in youth than in advancing ago; nature 
and circumstance combined to widen the range, and 
vary the character of his human interests; but where 
once love or friendship had struck a root, only a moral 
convulsion could avail to dislodge it. I make no de¬ 
duction from this statoment when I admit that the 
last and most emphatic words of the poem in question; 

" Only I (Uficorn- 

Infinite panBion, and t)ic pain 
Of fmite hearts that yearn, 

did probably come from the poet's heai-t, as they also 
found a deep echo in that of his wife, who much loved 
them. 

From Loudon they returned to J^aris for the winter 
of 1856-6. The younger of the Kemble sisters, 
Mrs. Sartorin, was also there with her family; and 
the pleasant meetings of the Campagna renewed them¬ 
selves for Mr. Browning, though in a different form. 
He was also, with his sister, a constant visitor at Lady 
Elgin’s. Both they and Mrs. Browning were greatly 
attached to her, and she warmly reciprocated the feel¬ 
ing. As Mr. Locker’s letter has told us, Mr. Browning 
was in the habit of reading poetry to her, and when 
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hi« fiihter had to amiounco his arrival from Italy lor 
EtiJ^lfind, she would sny: ‘ l^obert is coming to nurse 
you, and re>nd to .you/ Lady Elgin was by this time 
almost compUitcly paralyzed. She had lost the power 
of speech, and could only acknowledge the little atten¬ 
tions which were paid to her by some graceful pa¬ 
thetic gesture of the left hand ; but she retained her 
sensibilities to the last; and Miss Browning received 
on one occasion a serious jess()n in the risk of ever 
afisurning that the appearance of unctnisciousness 
guarantees its reality. Lady Augusta Bruce had 
asked her, in her mother’s presence, how Mrs, Brown¬ 
ing was; and, imagining that Lady Elgin was unable 
to hear or understand, she had answta-ed with iucau- 
titniK distiuctnosa, ‘ I am afraid she is very ill/ when 
a little aob from the invalid warne d her of her niistake*. 
Lady Airgiista quickly mpaired it by rejoining, ‘ but 
she is bettor than she was, is she not ’ Miss Brown¬ 
ing of course assented. 

There were other friends, old and new, whom 
Mr. Browning occasionally saw, including, I need 
hardly say, the celebrated Madame Mold. In the 
main, however, he led u quiet life, putting aside 
many inducementa to leave his home. 

Mrs. Browqiing was then writing Aurora Leigh, 
and her husband must have been more than ever 
impressed by her power of work, as displayed by her 
manner of working* To him, as to most creative 
writers, perfect quiet was indispensable to literary 
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piiductioii. She wrote in pencil, on scraps of paper, 
as she lay on the sofa in her sitting-room, open to 
interruption from chance visitors, or from her little 
omnipresent son; simply hiding the paper beside her 
if anyone came in, and taking it up again when she 
was free. And if this process was conceivable in tho 
large, comparatively silent spaces of their Italian 
home, and amidst habits of life which reserved social 
intercourse for the close of the working day, it baffles 
belief when one thinks of it as carried on in tho 
conditions of a Parisian winter, and the little salon of 
the apai’tracnt in tlic Pue du Coliseo in which those 
mouths were spent. Tho poem was completed in the 
ensuing summer, in Mr. Kenyon’s London house, 
and dedicated, OctoboA* 17, in deeply pathetic words to 
that faithful friend, whom the writer was never to sc© 
again. 

The news of his death, which took place in 
December 185G, reached Mr. and Mrs. Browning in 
I'Torcnce, to be followed in the spring by that of 
Mrs. Browiung’s father. Husband and wife had both 
determined to forego any pecuniary benefit which 
might accrue to them from this event; but they were 
not called upon to exercise their powers of renunciation. 
By Mr. Kenyon’s jWll they were the richer, as is now, 
T think, generally known, the one by six thousand, 
the other by four thousand guineas.' Of that cousin’s 

* Mr. Eenyon had considerable wealth, derived, Uke Mr. BarrettV, 
from West Indian estates 
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long kindness Mrs. Browning could scarcely in aftir- 
days trust herself to speak. It was difficult to her, 
she said, even to write his name without tears. 

I have alluded, perhaps tardily, to Mr. Bro^vn- 
ing’s son, a aociahlo little being who must for some 
time have been playing a prominent part in hia 
parents* lives. 1 saw him for the first time in this 
winter of and remember the grave expression 

of the little round face, the outline of which Avas 
common, at all cvemts in childhood, to all the members 
of his mothor*8 family, and was coJisj)icaouB in her, 
if we may trust an early portrait which has recently 
come to light. He wore the curlhig hair to which she 
refers in a later letter, and ])r(jtty frocks and frills, 
in which she delighted to clothe him. It is on 
record that, on of tlie journeys of tliis year, 
a trunk was temporarily lost which contained Peni’s 
embroidered trousers, and the MS., whole or m part, 
of LH[ih ; and that Mrs. Browning had scarcely 

Si thought to spare for liov po('m, in face of the 
damage to her little hoy's appc'Uianco which the acci¬ 
dent involved. 

How ho came by his familiar name of Penini— 
hence Peni, and Pen—ueither signifies in itself, nor has 
much bearing on his fathor's family history; but I 
cannot refrain from a word of comment on Mr. Haw¬ 
thorne's fantastic conjt'cture, which has been asserted 
and reasserted in opposition to Mr. Browning’s own 
B^temcnt of the case. According to Mr. Hawthorne, 
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the name was derivefl from Apennino, and bestowed 
on the child in babyhood, because Apennino was a 
colossal statue, and lie was so very small. It would 
be strange indeed that any joke connecting ‘ Baby ’ 
with a given colossal statue should have found its way 
into the family without father, mother, or nurse being 
aware of it; or that any joke should have been ac¬ 
cepted there which implied that the little boy was not 
of normal size. But the fact is still more unanswer¬ 
able that Apennino could by no process congenial 
to tiui Italian language be converted into Penini. 
Its inevitable abbreviatifm would be F(nruuo with a 
distinct separate sounding of the central n’s, or Nino. 
The accentuation of Piuiini is also distinctly German. 

During this wintei* in Paris, little Wiedemann, as 
his parentB tried to call him—his full name was 
Bobort 'VViedfciuann l^arrett—had developed a decided 
turn for blank verse. He would extemporize short 
pt)enis, singing them to his mother, who wrote them 
down as he sang. There is no less proof of his 
having possessed a talent for music, though it iirst 
naturally showed itself in the love of a cheerful noise. 
His father had once sat down to the piano, for a 
serious study of some piece, when the little hoy 
appeared, with the evident intention of joining in the 
performance. Mr. Browning rose precipitately, and 
was about to leave the room. ‘ Oh 1 ’ exclaimed the 
hurt mother, ‘ you are going away, and he has 
brought his three drums to accompany you upon.’ 
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She herself would undoubtedly have endured Aie 
mixed melody for a little time, though her husband 
did not think she seriously wished him to do so. 
But if he did not play the piano to the accom-^ 
))animent of Pen's drums, he played piano duets witWi 
him as soon as the boy was old enough to take por^ 
in them and devoted himself to his instruction i; - 
this, as in other and more important branches 6- 
Icnowledgc. 

Peni had also his dumb companions, as his father 
had had before him. Tortoises lived at one end of the 
famous balcony at Casa Guidi; and w'*en the family 
were at the Baths of Lncea, Mr. Browning would stow 
away little snakes in his bosom, and produce them 
for the child’s amuBomont. As the child grew into a 
man, the love oi aniranls whieli ho had inherited be¬ 
came conspicuous in him ; and it gave rise to many 
amusing and some pathetic little episodes of his 
artist life. The creatures which he gathered about 
him were generally, I think, more highly organized 
tlian those which elicited his father’s peculiar tender¬ 
ness; it was natural that he siiould expet more 
pictorial or more companionable qualities fit \i them. 
But father and 8d,\concurred in the foriMAcRs for 
snakes, and in a singular pr Vetion for owlsS^nd 
they had not been long estflilished in Warwick 
Crescent, when a bird of that family was domesticated 
there. We shall hear^^^it in a letter ftom Mr. 
Browning. 
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Of his son’s moral quality as quite a little chUd 
his father has told me pretty and very distinctive 
stones, but they would be out of place here.^ 

Mrs. Browning seems now to have adopted the 
plan of writing independent letters to her sister-in- 
law ; and those available for our purpose are especially 
mteresting. The buoyancy of tone which has habi¬ 
tually marked her communications, but which failed 
during the winter in Borne, reasserts itself in the 
following e.vtract. Her maternal comments on Peni 
and his peilections have hitherto been .so carefully e.v- 

cluded, that a brief allusion to him may bo allowed on 
th^ prenent occasion. 


18G7. 

‘My dearest Sarianna.,.. . Here isPenmi’s letU*r 
which takes up so mudi room that I must be sparhig 
of minc-iind, by the way, if you consider him 
improved in Ins writing, give the praise to Eobert, 


I an, ,ndncn.i, on second thoughts, to subjoin one of those, for its 
testimony .0 the moral otmosphera into which Uie child had been 
bom. He was sometimes allowed to piay with a little boy not of his 
own class-perhaps the son of a amtadivo. The child was unoh 
j«t,ormbIc. or nc.ther Penini nor his parents would have endured tl.o 
M,s,e,at,on; but U,e servants once thc^ht themselves justilied in 

complmn of the,r behaviour. Mrs. Browning at once sougla JUtle 
Alessandro, with kind words and a large piece of cake; but this, in 
Pen s eyes, only aggravated the offence; i, was a direct reflection on 
his visitors (fuahty. ‘Ho doesn't tome for take,’ he burst forth- 
‘he tomes booauae he is my friend.’ How often, since I heard IhU . 
first, have we repeated the words, ‘ he doesn’t tome for take,' in half. 

serioas definition of a disinterested person or aet I They beouno a 
standing joke. v » 
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who has been taking most patient pains with hm 
indeed. You will see how the little curly head is 
turned with carnival doings. Bo gay a carnival never 
was in our experience, for until last year (when we 
were absent) all masks had been prohibited, and now 
everybody has eaten of the tree of good aild evil till 
not an apple is left. Peni persecuted mo to let him 
have a domino—with tears and embraces—he “ almoat 
7i€V€r in all his life had liad a domino,” and he would 
like it so. Not a black domino! no—ho hated black 
—but a blue domino, trimmed with pink! that was 
his taste. Tbo pink trimming I coaxed him out of, 
but for the rost, I let him have his way. . . . For 
my part, the universal madness reached me sitting by 
the fire (whence I had not stirred for three months), 
and you will open your eyes when I tell you that I 
went (in domino and masked) to the great opera-ball. 
Yes! I did, really. Koberfc, who had been invited, 
two or three times to other people’s boxes, had pro¬ 
posed to return their kindness by taking a box himself 
■''at the opera this night, and entertaining two or three 
friends with galantine and champagne. Just as he 
and I were lamenting the impossibility of my going, 
on that very morning the wind changed, the air grew 
soft and mild, and ho maintained that I might and 
should go. There was no time to get a domino of my 
own (Robert himself had a beautiful one made, and 
I am having it metamorphosed into a black silk gown 
for myself!) so I sent out and hired one, buying tlie 
mask. And very much amused I was. I like to 
see these choi’acteristic things. (I shall never reflt, 
Sarianna, till I risk my reputation at the hal de 
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Paris). Do you think I was satisfied with staying 
toe box ? No, indeed, Down I went, and Kobert 
I I elbowed our way through the crowd to the 
iotest corner of the ball below. Somebody smote 
me on the shoulder and cried Bella MaBckerbial'' and 
I answered as impudently as one feels under a mask. 
At two o’clock in the morning, however, I had to give 
up and come away (being overcome by the heavy air) 
and ingloriously left liobcrt and our friends to follow 
at half-past four. Think of the refinement and 
gentleness—^yes, I must call it mperiority of this 
people—when no excess, no quarrelling, no rudeness 
nor coarseness can be observed in the course of such 
wild masked lil)erty; not a touch of licence anywhere, 
and perfect social equality! Our servant Ferdinando 
side by side in the same ball-room with the Grand 
Duke, and no class’s delicacy offended against! For 
the Grand Duke went down into the ball-room for a 
short time. ... * 

The summer of 1867 saw the family once more 
at the Baths of ^^Tiucca, and again in company with 
Mr. Lytton. He ^nad fallen ill at the bouse of 
their common friend, Miss Blagden, also a visitor 
there; and Mr, Browning shared, in the nursing, 
of which she refused to entrust any part to less 
friendly hands. He sat up with the invalid for 
four nights ; and would doubtless have done so for' 
as many mere as seemed necessary, but that Mrs. 
Browning protested against this trifling with his 
own health. 
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The only serious difference which ever arose fee- 
tween Mr. Browning and his wife referred to the 
subject of spiritualism. Mrs. Browning held doctrines 
which prepared her to accept any real or imagined 
phononacna betokening intercourse with the spirits 
of the dead; nor could she be .repelled by anything 
grotesque or trivial in the manner of this intercourse, 
bccauBe it was no part of her belief that a spirit still 
inhabiting the atmosphere of our earth, should ex¬ 
hibit any dignity or solemnity not belonging to him 
wliile he lived upon it. The question must have 
been discussed by them on its general grounds at 
a very early stage of their intimacy; but it only 
assumed practical importance when Mr. Home came 
to Florence in 1857 or 1858. Mr. Browning found 
himself compelled to witness some of the ‘mani¬ 
festations.' He was keenly alive to their generally 
prosaic and irreverent character, and to the appear¬ 
ance of jugglery which was then involved in them. 
He absolutely denied the good faith of all the persons 
concerned. Mrs. Bro^vning as absolutely believed 
it; and no compromise between them was attain¬ 
able, because, strangely enough, neither of them ad- 
mitted as possible that mediums or witnesses should 
deceive themselves. The personal aspect which the 
question thus received brought it into closer and more 
painful contact with their daily life. They might 
agree to differ as to the abstract merits of spiritu^ism;, 
but Mr. Browning could not resign himself to his 
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wife*s trustful attitude towards some of the individuals 
who at that moment represented it. He may have 
had no substantial fear of her doing anything that 
eould place her in their power, though a vague dread 
of this seems to have haunted him; but he chafed 
against the public association of her name With theirs. 
Both his love for and his pride in her resen,led it. 

He had subsided into a more judicial frame of 
mind when he wrote Slmlge the Medium^ in which ho 
says everything which can excuse the liar and, what 
is still more remai’kable, modify the lie. iSo far back 
UrS the autumn of 18601 heaj’d him discuss the trickery 
which he believed himself to have witnesse<l, as dis¬ 
passionately as any other noii-crodtilous person might 
have done so. The experience must even before that 
have passed out of the foreground of his conjugal life. 
He remained, nevertheless, subject, for many years, 
to gusts of uncontrollable emotion which would sweep 
over him whenever the question of ‘ spirits ’ or ‘ spiri¬ 
tualism ' was revived; and we can only understand 
this in connection with the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. With all his faith in the future, with all his 
constancy to the past, the memory of pain was stronger 
in him than any other. A single discordant note 
in the harmony of that married love, though merged 
in its actual emtence, would send intolerable vibra¬ 
tions through hia remembrance of it. And the pain 
had not been, in this instance, that of simple disagree-' 
ment. It was complicated by Mrs. BrowniSig's refusal 
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to admit that disagreement was possible. She nevW 
believed in her husband’s disbelief; and he had been 
not unreasonably annoyed by her always assuming it 
to be feigned. But his doubt of spiritualistic sin¬ 
cerity was not feigned. She cannot have thought, and 
scarcely can have meant to say so. She may have 
meant to say, ‘ You believe that these are tricks, but 
you kjiow that there is something real behind them; ’ 
and so far, if no farther, she may have been in the 
right. Mr. Browning never denied the abstract pos¬ 
sibility of spiritual communication with either living 
or dea d ; ho only denied that such communication had 
ever been proved, or that any useful end could be sub¬ 
served by it. The tremendous potentialities of hyp¬ 
notism and thought-reading, now passing into the 
region of science, were not then so remote but that 
an imagination like his must have foreshadowed them. 
The natural basis of the seemingly supernatural had 
not yet entered into discussion. Ho may, from the 
first, have suspected the existence of some mysterious 
force, dangerous because not understood, and for this 
reason doubly liable to fall into dangerous hands. 
And if this was so, he would necessarily regard the 
whole system of manifestations with an apprehensive 
hostility, which was not entire negation, but which 
rebelled against any effort on the part of others, above 
all of those he loved, to interpret it into assent. The 
ipain and afiger wWch could be aroused in him % 
an indication on the part of a valued friend of eten 
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an impartial interest in the subject points especially 
to the latter conclusion. 

He often gave an instance of the tricks played in 
the name of spiritualism on credulous persons, which 
may amuse those who have not yet heard it. I give 
the story as it survives in the fresher memory of Mr. 
Val Prinsep, who also received it from Mr. Brownings 

‘At Florence lived a curious old savant who in 
hie day was well known to ail wdio cared for art or 
history. I fear now few.live who recollect Kirku]). 
He was quite a mine of information on all kinds (»f 
forgotten loro. It was he who discovered Giotto’s 
portrait of Dante in the Bargello. Speaking of some 
friend, he said, “ He is a most ignorant fellow ! Why, 
he does not know how to cast a horoscope! ” Of him 
BrowniTig told me the following story. Kirkup was much 
taken up with spiritualism, in which he firmly believed. 
One day Browning called on him to borrow a book. 
He rang loudly at the storey, for he knew Kirkup, like 
Landor, was quite deaf. To his astonishment the door 
opened at once and Kirkup appeared. 

* ** Come in,” he cried; “the spirits told me there 
was some one at the door. Ah! 1 know you do not 
believe! Come and see. Mariana is in a trance! ” 

‘ Browning entered. In the middle room, full of 
all kinds of curious objects of “ vertu,” stood a hand¬ 
some peasant girh with her eyes fixed as though she 
were in a trance. 

‘“You see, Browning/^ said Kirkup, “she is quite 
insensible, and has no will of her own.. Mariana, 
hold up your arm.” 
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‘ The woman slowly did as she was bid. 

‘ “ She cannot take it down till I tell her ” cried 
Kirkup. ’ 

‘“Very curious,” observed Browning. “Mean¬ 
while I liiivc come to ask you to lend me a book.” 

‘ Kirkuji, ;i,s soon as ho was made to hear what 
book was wajiteil, said he should be delighted. 

Wait a bit. It is in the next room ” 

‘ The old man shuffled out at the door.' No sooner 
bad ho disappeared than the woman turned to 
Bi owning, milked, and putting down her arm leaned 
I- on his shoulder. AVhen Kirkup returned she re¬ 
sumed her position and rigid look. 

1 * book,” said Kirkup. “Isn’t it 

»»d»t„l , • l.« .dM, a. 

room. Browning as he left the 

‘ The woman and her family made a good thing of 
poor Kirkup b spiritualism/ ^ 

Something much moiv remarkable in reference 
to. this subject happencl to the poet himself during 
his roeidencc m Florence. It is related in a letter 
0 the .Spectator, dated January 30, 1869, and signed 

K.a 

_ ‘Mr. Robert Browning tolls me that when he was 
in F orence Home ^rs since, an Italian nobfflm^n' 

(a Count Ginnasi ^tavenna), visiting at Florence 
was brought to t«.onse ivithout pLious intro’ 
duction, by an intifa friend. The Count professed 

deired^- “f clafrvoyant faculties, and 

dedaied. in reply to Mr. Browning’s avowed sJepti- ■ 
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cism, that he would undertake to convince him some¬ 
how or other of his powders. He then asked Mr. 
Browning whether he had anything about him then 
and there, which he could hand to him, and which was 
in any way a relic or memento. This Mr. Browning 
thought was perhaps because he habitually wore no 
sort of trinket or ornament, not even a watchguard, 
and might therefore turn out to be a safe challenge. 
But it so happened that, by a curious accident, he was 
then wearing under his coat-sleeves some gold wrist- 
studs which he had (juite recently taken into wear, in 
the absence (by mistake of a sempstress) of his ordi¬ 
nary wrist-buttons, lie had nevtsr before worn them 
in Florence or elsewhere, and had found them in some 
old drawer where they had lain forgotten for years. 
One of these studs he took out and handed to the 
Count, who held it in his hand a while, looking ear¬ 
nestly in Mr. Browning’s face, and then ho said, as 
if much impressed. “ €"<■ qiwldw com die mif/riila ndV 


orecchio ‘Uccidono! ncc.mime! ”’ (“There is something 
here which cries out in ray ear, ‘Murder! murder!”’ 

‘“And truly,” says Mr. Browning, “those very 
studs were taken from the desrd body of a gi-eat uncle 
of mine who was violently killed on his estate in St. 
Kitt's, nearly eighty years ago. . . . The occurrence 
of my great uncle’s murder was known only to iny.self 
of all men in Florence, as certainly was also my pos¬ 
session of the studs.” ’ 


A letter from the poet, of July 21, 1883, affirms 
that the account is correct in every particular, adding, 
‘ My owm explanation of the matter has been that the 
shi-ewd Italian felt his way by tlie involuntary help of 
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my own oyes iiml fac-e.’ The story has been reprinted 
in the Reports of the Psychical Society. 

A pleasant piece of news came to brighten the 
January of 1858. Mr. Fox was returned for Old¬ 
ham, and at once wrote to announce the fact. He 
>Yas answered in a joint letter from Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning, interesting throughout, but of which only 
the second part is quite suited for present insertion. 

Mrs. Browning, who writes first and at most 
length, ends by saying she must leave a space for 
Robert, that Mr. Fox may be compensated for reading 
all slio has had to say. 'Tho husband continues as 
follows: 

... , ‘A space for Robert’ who has taken a breath¬ 
ing Hi)ace~ - hardly more than onongh—to recover from 
liis delig]]t; he won’t say surprise, at your letter, 
dear Mr. Fox, But it is all right and, like you, I wish 
from my heart we could get close togetlier again, as 
in those old days, and what times \vc w'oukl have here 
ill Italy! The roalii^ation of the children’s prayer of 
angels at the corner of your bed (i.e. sofa), one to 
read and one (ray wife) to write,' and both to guard 
you through the night of lodging-keeper’s extortions, 
abominable charges for firing, and so on. (Observe, to 
call oneself ‘ an angel ’ in this land is rather humble, 
where they are apt to be painted as plumed cut¬ 
throats or celestial police—yon say of Gabriel at his 
best niid blithesomesi, * Shouldn’t admire meeting him 
in a narrow lane ! ’) 

' Mr. Vox mucli likod to be read to, and was in the habit ot 
writing his articles by dictation. 
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I sny thi=i fooHbhly just because 1 can’t trubt my¬ 
self to bo earnest about it. I would, you know, 1 
would, always would, choose you out of the whole 
English woild to judge and correct what I write my¬ 
self ; my wiio shall read tliis and let it stand if 1 
have told her so these twelve years—and certainly 1 
ha\enot giowii intellectually an incho\er the good 
and kind hand you cUindcd o\cr my head how many 
years ago ! Now it goes ()\cr ray wife’s too. 

How was it Tottu noMr eame here as blic pro¬ 
mised * Is it io h(‘ some other time? Do think of 
Floienct., il e\or>ou feci chilly, ami hear (juantitios 
about the Piimcss lloyal's mam.ige, and want a 
change. I hate the thought of leaving Itiil} foi one 
(.lay more than J can h< Ip and batisly my Enghsh 
piedilcition^ by mwdpapoib and <i book or two. One 
gets nothing ol lhai laud lion, but the stufT nut of 
which hooks glow,- it li(h about one’s ket inde<d. 
Vet for me, Ukk' would be one book bettor than any 
now to b( got hoie oj < Isowhere, and all emt of a gioai 
English lu'ad and heait, those ‘MemouH’ jou cn- 
gag( d to give us Will you give us them ? 

Goodbye now- if cvti the whim slnkos you to 
‘ make hcggai s happy ’ remember us. 

Love to Tottn, and love and giatitudi to jou, 
deal Mr. Eo\, 

From yours ever affectionately, 

lloeun Brownino. 

In tlie summer of this year, tlie poet with his wife 
and child joined his father and sistea at Havre. It 
was the last time they were all to be together. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

1858-18fil 

Mrs. Bvownin.j’rt Illnesa-Siena—Letter from Mr. Brownin" to Mr. 

Mry. Browninff’s Letters continued • Walter Savafjc 
Landor -Winter in Homo - Mr. Val BriiiKep - Friemis in Rome : 
Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright- - Multiplying Social Relations - Massimo 
tVAzeglio—Sieua again- Illness ami l)cath of Mrs. Browning’s 
Sjstci- Mr. Browning’s Occuj)atioiis--Mu(lttme du Quaire Mrs. 
Bvowniiig’s last Illness and Death. 

*. 

I CANNOT quite ascertain, thouj.;Ii it might seciu easy 
to do so, whether Mr. and ^[rs. Browning reinaiiK'd in 
Flororjce again till the suranior oi 1H5I), or whetlu r 
tlic interveni)ig months were divided l>etwcon Flo¬ 
rence and Rouio; Imt some words iu their lettei’s 
favour tlio latter supposition. Wc bear of tliGin in 
Soptember from Mr. Val Prinsr'p, in Hiena or its 
neigbbourhood ; with Mr. and Mrs. Story in an ad¬ 
jacent villa, and "Walter Savage Landorin a ‘cottage ’ 
cloHO by. How Mr. Laudov huuul himself of the 
party helongs to a little- chapter in Mr. Browning's 
history for which I quote Mr. Eolvin's words.' He 
was then living at Fiesolt' with his family, very iin- 
liappily. as we all know; and ‘\rr. Colvin relates how 

‘ IaIjc of Landor. p. 200. 
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lip bad tliiicL* loft liib \illa there, dettniiinod to live 
in rion ace alone, and each time been brought back 
to the iiomin il home whore so little kindness awaited 
him 

' . Tin tduifch time ho prt'seiitcd himself in the 
t Ml. Pa owning with only u lew pauls in Jus 
po( I lI dMlaung that nothing should t\cr induce Imn 
U) ii tnni. 

‘Air. lUowning, an inteivuw with the fanulj^ .if 
th< 'ilki h.nnn/ Inni that iccoiuihation oi 

aunt wa^ indeed past <|ih stion, put Iniusi If at onct" 
111 (oia niinic itnm wiU' \fi. I oiBUraud with li.mdor's 
hiolni i' in Hn^land lln latter iu«-taiitly uudtitook 

3U}>i'iv till uud^otUan (Idi si hxothf r dumig the 
miindti (d hi hit 'riitiui toitli an incianc sijlti- 
tont toi his (lugil wants was loiwanlcd iigulailv loi 
hi use tlnou diiht bund whoiiad thusi ohm loiwaidat 
hi iomI loAli Jhowuuig’h icspei tlnl and piduious 
uid'iti f audoi show d hnnsilt docile liom tJu lust 
'hi i)\ d hom till indictions.ua! and nna nnoiy, ol 
I h( I I a''t'h lu l»t(ame anothii man, and at 
tin* nd (<nitd to tlio-.e iihout hau Ida tin old 
I *nii{} i( his b(st. i( wus in July, 185th that the 
m ^ *m ^nlLIlt•^ toi tns lile wcie made The 
MiiMiinln ot It. it -tuinuuj lu spoil at Hiena, fust 
a Me oi Aij Sloiv, the Aiueiuan suilptoj 

(d ]KM t next lu a cottagi lentid foi hun h> 
Alt Biovinng mat Ins own. lu tin aiilniun ol Un 
^anu j<ai I nidoj leinoicd to a '^ol ot ap^uInnnts in 
th( A *a Sun/iaana in Florence, tlosi to the Ca-i 
‘M.idi, III I lifiusc kept h} a loiuiti sonant ot Mrs. 
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15rowninj;'s, an Englishwoman married to an Italian.* 
Here he continued to live during the five years that 
yet remained to hitn.' 

Iifr. Landoi*s pitscnce is also referred to, with the 
moio ini 2 )ortant circumstance of a recent illness of 
]\fi s. Browning’s, in two characteristic and interesting 
Itttois of this period, one written by Mr. Browning to 
Ejodonc Leighton, tlie other by his wife to her sister- 
in-law. Mr.—now Sir F.—Leighton had been study¬ 
ing art (luring the previous winter in Italy. 

* Kingdom ol Piedmont, Siena: Oct 0, ’59 

' My dear Leighton—I hope—and think—you 
know what delight it gave me to hear from you two 
months ago. I was in great trouble at the time 
about my wife who was seriously ill. As soon as 
she could bear removal wc brought her to a villa hei<3. 
She slowly rocovcied mid is at last ndl—l hchc\e— 
but weak still and requiring moro attention than 
usual. We shall be obliged to return to Eome for 
the wint(‘r—not choosing to nsk losing what wc ha\e 
legained with some difficulty. Now you know why I 
did not write at once—and may imagine why, having 
waited so long, 1 put off telling you for a week or two 
till I could say certainly what we do with ourselves. 
If any amount of endeavour could induce you to join 
us there—-Cartwright, Russell, the Vatican and all— 
and if such a step wore not inconsistent with your 
true interests—you should have it: but I know very 
well that you love Italy too much not to have had 

' Wilson, Browning s devoted maid, and another most faith¬ 
ful of heis and her husband’s, Feidinando Romagnoli. 
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weighty reasoiib for renouncing her at present—and I 
want }our own good and not my own contentment in 
the matter. Wherever you are, be sure I shall follow 
yonr pioceedings with deep and true interest, I heard 
of your successes—and am now anxious to know how 
you get on with the great picture, the Ejt voto —if it 
does not prove full of beauty and power, two of u& will 
be shamed, that’s all! But I don’t fear, mind! Bo 
keep mo informed of your progress, from time to time 
— a few lines will serve—and then I shall slip some 
day into your studio, and buffet the piano, without 
ha\iiig grown a atiangei. Another thing—do take 
proper caie of your hialth, and exorcise yourselt, give 
those \ile indigestions no chance against you; keep 
up your spirits, and be as distinguished and happy as 
God meant yon should. Can I do anything for you 
at Rome —not to say, Florence ? We go thither (i.c, 
to Floienci) to-moirow, stay there a month, probably, 
and then take the Siena load again.’ 

Tlie next paragraph refers to some orders foi 
2 )hotographs, and is not specially intciesting. 

Cartwright airhed hero a fortnight ago- vriy 
pleasant it was to see him: he left foi Florence, staid a 
day or two and returned to Mrs. CoitAiight (who re¬ 
mained at the Inn) and they all departed prospciously 
yesteiday for Rome. Odo Bussell spent two days here 
on his way thither—we liked him much. Prinsep and 
Jones—do you know them ?—are in the town The 
Stoiys ha\e passed the summer in the villa ojiiiosite,— 
and no less a lion than dear old Landor ih m a house 
a few steps off. I take care of him —his amiable family 
having clawed him a little too sharply: so strangely 

a 2 
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rel< 

(how. 

her \vi. ‘i^PPy 

to hoait ii and rejoicing 

juHt now in (. ^^arumian pony on which he gallops 
like Puck on a dragon-fly’s back. My wife’s kind 
regard and best wishes go with those of, 

Dear Leighton, yours affectionately ever, 

E. Brownino. 

Octobei 1S59 

Mrs. to Miss Browning. 

‘, After all, it is not a cruel punishment to have 
to go to Rome again this winter, though it will be an 
undesirable expense, and wo did wish to keep quiet 
this winter,—the taste for conslant wanderings having 
passed away as much for rue as for Robert. We begin 
^to see that by no possible moans can one spend as much 
money to so small an end—and then we don’t work so 
well, don’t live to as much use cither for ourselves or 
others. Isa Blagdeii bids us observe that we pretend 
to live at Florence, and are not there much above two 
months in the year, what with going away for the 
summer and going away for the winter. It’s too true. 
It’s the drawback of Italy. To live in one place there is 
impossible for us, almost just as to live out of Italy at 
all, is impossible for us. It isn’t caprice on our part. 
Siena pleases us very much—the silence and repose 
have been heavenly things to me, and the country is 
very pretty—though no more than pretty —nothing 
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marked or romantic—no mountains, except so far off 
as to be like a cloud only on clear days—and no water. 
Pretty dimpled ground, covered with low vineyards, 
purple hills, not high, with the sunsets clothing them. 
. . . We shall not leave Florence till November— 
Itoberi must see Mr. Landor (his adopted son, 
Sarianna) settled in his new apartments with Wilson 
for a duenna. IPs an excellent plan for him and 
not a bad one for Wilson. . . . Forgive me if Kobert 
has told you this already. Dear darling Robert 
amuses me by talking of his “ gentleness and sweet¬ 
ness.” A most courteous and refined gentleman he 
is, of course, and very affectionate to llobert (as he 
ought to be,) but of self-restraint, ho has not a grain, 
and of suBpiciousness, many grains. Wilson will 
run many risks, and 1, for one, would rather not run 
them. What do you say to d^ishing down a plate on 
the floor whtsn you don't like what's on it ? And the 
contadini at whose house he is lodging now have 
been already accused of opening desks. Still upon that 
occasion (though there was taJk of the probability of 
Mr. Landor's “ throat being cut in his sleep”—) as on 
other occasions, Robert succeeded in soothing him— 
and the poor old lion is very quiet on the whole, roar¬ 
ing softly, to beguile the time, in Latin alcaics against 
his wife and Louis Napoleon. He laughs carnivor- 
ously when I tell him that one of these days he will 
have to write an ode in honour of the Emperor, to 
please me.* 

. I 

Mrs. Browning writes, somewhat later, from Rome: 

. . We left Mr. Landor in great comfort; I went 
to see his apartment before it was furnished. Rooms 
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bmall, but wifch a look-out into a little garden, quiet 
and cheerful, and ho doesn’t mind a situation rather 
out of the way. He pays four pounds ten (English) 
the month. Wilson has thirty pounds a year for 
taking care of him—which sounds a good deal, but it 
is a difficult position. Ho has exerllent, generous, 
affoctionato impulses—but the impulses of the tiger, 
every now and then. Nothing coheres in him—either 
in his opinions, or, I fear, his affections. It isn’t 
age— lie is precisely the man of his youth, I must 
believe. JStill, his genius gives him the right of 
gratitude on all artists at h'ust, and 1 must say that 
my "Robert has generously paid the debt. Robert 
always said that he owed more as a wiitor to Landor 
than to any contemporary. At ii)r(seni Landor is very 
fond of him -but 1 am quitf i>vepaied for his turning 
against us as he has turned against Forster, who has 
been so devoted for yeiirs and years. Only one isn’t 
kind for wliat one gets by it, or there wouldn’t be much 
kindness in this woi Id. . • . ’ 

Mr. Browning always declared that his wife could 
impute evil to no one, that she was a living denial of 
that doctrine of original sin to which her Christianity 
pledged her; and the great breadth and perfect cha¬ 
rity of her views habitually justilicd the assertion ; but 
she evidently possessed a keen insight into character, 
which made her complete suspension of judgment on 
the subject of Spiritualism very difficult to understand. 

The spiritualistic coterie had found a satisfactory 
way of explaining Mr. Browning’s antagonistic attitude 
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towards it. He was jealous, H tras said, because the 
Spirits on one occasion had. dropped a crown on to his 
wife’s head and none on to his own. The first instal¬ 
ment of his long answer to . this ^’otesque accusation 
appears in a letter of Mrs. Browning^s, probably 
written in the course of the winter of 1&59*60* 

* • Oeorge sent me a number of the 

“ Natio™ Magazine ” with my face in it, after Marshall 
Wood-s Itnedaliion. My comfort is that my greatest 
enemy will not take it to be like mo, only that does 
not go far with the indilferent public: the portrait I 
suppose will have its due weight in arresting the sale 
of “ Aurora Leigh ” from henceforth. Yoti never saw a 
more determined visage of a strong-mbided woman with 
the neck of a vicious bull. . . . Still, I am smprised, I 
own, at the amount of success, and that golden-hearted 
Eol>ert is in ecstasies about it, far moi’e than if it all 
related to a l>ook of his own. The form of the story, 
and also, something in the philosophy, seem to have 
caught the crowd. As to the poetry by itself, any¬ 
thing good in that repels rather. I am not so blind as 
Bomney, not to perceive this . , . Give Peni’s and my 
love to the dearest nonno {grandfather) whoso sublime 
nnselfishitess and want of common egotism presents 
such a contrast to what is here. *1611 him I often think 
of him, and always with touched feeling. (When he 
is eighty-six or ninety-six, nobody will be pained or 
humbled by the spectacle of an insane self-love result¬ 
ing from a long life’s ungoverned will.) May God bless 
him!—* . . . Eobert has, made his third bust copied 
from the antique. He breaks them all up as they are 
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finished—it's only matter of education. When the 
po^jVer of exccntioTi lu achieved, he will try at something 
original. Then reading huiis him ; as long as I have 
known him ho h,is not been able to read long at a 
time “he can do it ho\\ better than at the beginning. 
The eonHcquciKO of which is that an active occupation 
IB ‘Jdhdtion to him . . . Nobody exactly understands 
bun ixctpt me, who am in the inside of him and hear 
liiiu Foi the pecuhaiity of our relation is, 

tliat Ik tlnulvs aloud with me and can*t stop himsell. 

. . 1 wanted his poems done this winter very much, 

anti h(H was a blight room with three windows con¬ 
sul <it(d to Jhh use. But he had a room all last 
MiTumu.and did nothing. Then, he worked liiraself out 
1 > uding loi three Or four hours together—theie has 
L(tn litUt [Ketry done since last winter, when he did 
mmh. H( was not inclined to write this winter. 
The modelling combines body-work and soul-woik, and 
the more tired he has been, and the more his back 
ached, pool tellow, the more he has exulted and been 
happy. So 1 couldn^t be much in opposition against 
the sculptuit —] couldn’t m fact at all. He has 
mate) lal toi a \ olume, and will woik at it this summei, 
he ha>s. 

* Ills power ib much m advance of “Strafford,” 
wliich is Ids poorest work oi art. Ah, the brain stia- 
tiiuB and matures, even m the pauses of the pen. 

‘ At tile same time, his treatment in England affects 
hnn, naturally, and for my part I set it down as an 
mfa my of that public—no othei word. He says he has 
I old vou some things you had not heard, and which 
1 lu knowledge I always try to prevent him from repeat- 
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ing to anyone, I viondet it h^has told you besides 
{no, I fancy not) that an Englif* lady of rank, an 
acquaintance of ours, (observe that!) asked, the other 
day. the American minister, whether “Bobertwas not 
an American/’ The minister answered—is it pos¬ 
sible that i/ou ask me this “? Why, there is not so 
poor a village in the. United States, where they would 
not^ell you that Eobei't Browning was an Englishman, 
and that they were sorry he was not an American/^ 
Very pretty of the American minister, was it not?— 
and literally true, besides. . . . Ah, dear Sarianna— 
I don t complain for myself of an unappreeiating 
public. / have no reaiton. But, just for that reason, 

1 complain more about Kobert-- only he does not hear 
me, coinplain-'~lo t/on I may say, that the blindness, 
deafness luul stupidity of the English public to Robert 
are amazing. Of course Milsand had heard his name 
—well the contrary would have been strange. Robert 
IS. All England can’t prevent his existence, 1 sup¬ 
pose. But nobody there, except a small knot of 
pre-Raftaellitc men, pretend to do him justice. -Mr. 
Forster lins done the best,—in the press. As a sort of 
lion, Robert lias Iiis range in society—and—for the 
rest, you should see Chapman’s returns !*- AVhile, in 
America he is a power, a writer, a poet—he is read- 
lie lives in the heai’ts of the people. 

‘ “ Browning readings ” here in Boston—*' Brown-* 
ing GveningB ” there. For the rest, the English hunt 
lions, too, Sariahna, but their lions are chiefly chosen 
among lords and railway kings. , . 

ft 

Wo cannot be suiyrised at Mrs. Browning'^s desira ; 
for a more sostained liter^iry activity on her htisband's 

.i ’ 'i 
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p.irfc. Wc l( arn from his own subsequent oorrospou- 
flence that hv too regarded the persevering exercise 
of his iKHjtic faculty as almost a religious obligation. 
But it Itctoino'^ the nioie apparent that the restless¬ 
ness undn wiucli he A\as now labouring was its own 
excuht'; uml that its causes can have been no mystery 
e\eii to those ‘ outside ’ him. The life and climate of 
Il.il) uero beginning to undermine his strength. We 
owe it perhfips to the great and sorrowful change, 
wliidi was th(*n drawing near, that the full power of 
work ri turned to liim. 

Dming the winter of 1859-60, Mr. Val Prinsep 
wa- in Rome. He had gone to Sieiiu with Mr. Burne 
Jom bearing an introduction from Rossetti to Mr. 
Browning and his wife; and the acquaintance wdth 
tiain was j'enewed iu tlie ensuing months. Mr. 
l^iinsep had acquired much knowledge of the i>o]mlar, 
lienee lueturcsque aspects of Roman life, through a 
Freiu'li artist long resident in theciiy; and by the 
lulp of thi' two young men Mr, Browning was also 
introduced to them. The assertion that during his 
married life he never dined away from home must be 
so far modified, that he sometimes joined Mr. Prinsep 
nud his friend in a Bohemian meal, at an inn neai' the 
Porta Piiiciana whicli they much frequented; and he 
gained in tliis manner some distinctive experiences 
which he liked long afterwards to recall. I am again 
indebted to Mr. Prinsep for a description of some qf 
tbeso. 
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‘ The firbt time he honoui*c<I us was on an evening 
when the jwet of the quarter of the Monte ” had an- 
nounced his intention of coming to challenge a rival 
poet to a poetical contest. Such contests are, or were, 
common in Eomc. In old times the Monte and the 
Trastevere, the two great quarters of the eternal city, 
held their meetings on the Ponte Eotto. The contests 
were not confined to the effusions of the poetical muse. 
Sometimes it was a strife between two lute^playors, 
sometimes guitarists would engage* and sometimes 
mere wrestlers. The rivalry was so keen that the ad¬ 
verse parties finished up with a general fight. So the 
Papal Government had forbidden the meetings on the 
old bridge. But still lach quarter had its pet cham¬ 
pions, who were wont to meet in pri\ate before on 
appreciative, but less excitable audience, than in olden 
times. 

‘Gigi (the host) had furnished a first-iatc dinner, 
and Ills usual tap of excellent wine, (Ttwo <hl Popuh 
he called it.) The (hterm had filled; the combatants 
were placed opposite each other on either side ot a 
small tabic on which stood tw'O rnezzi -long glass 
bottles holding about a quaid) apiece. For a moment 
the two poets eyed each other like two cocks seeking 
an opportunity to engage. Then through the crowd 
a stalwart carpenter, a constant attendant of Gigfs, 
elbowed his way. He leaned over the table with a 
hand on each shoulder, and in a neatly turned couplet 
he then addressed the rival bards, 

*“You two,” he said, “for the honour of Rome, 
must do your best, for tliere is now^ listening to you a 
great Poet from England.” 
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'Having said this, he bowed to Browning, and 
•swaggered to his plate in the crowd, amid the 
applause of the on-lool^crs, 

‘ It 18 not n( cessary to lecount how the two Impro- 
>ifiaton poi ti/cd, ev( n if I remombered, which I do not. 

*()u inotlier oc ( asion, when Browning and Story 
wue dining with us, we had a little orchestra (man¬ 
dolins, two f'uitais, and a lute,) to play to us. The 
nuHK consisted chiefly of well-known popular aiis. 
Wlale thty wc te playing with great tervoui the Hymn 
lo (iHiibaldi an air stnotly forbidden by the Papal 
(k)V( inment, three blows at thedoor resounded through 
the Ostnia, The music stopped in a moment. I saw 
(hgi very pale as he walked down the room 
Tlutc was a short pailey at the door. It opened, 
and a sorgeanD and two Papal gendarmes maichtd 
solemnly up to the counter fioin which drink was sup¬ 
plied. Tluie was a dead sik nee while Gigi supplied 
Uum with Luge mtasuKs of wine, which the gen- 
darnus Idsurely imbibed. Then as solemnly tfiey 
maichtd out again, with their heads will m the an, 
looking luntlui to the right nor the left. Most dis¬ 
creet it not inconuptible guaidians of the peace’ 
When the door was shut the music began again; but 
Gigi was so earnest in his protestations, that my friend 
Browning suggested we should gtt into carriages and 
drive to see the Coliseum by moonlight. And so we 
halhed lorth, to the gi'eat relief of pooi Gigi, lo whom 
it meant, if reported, stweral months ol imprisonment, 
and complete ruin. 

‘ In after-years Browning fieqnently recounted with 
dthght this night mnich. 
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‘ “ We drove down the Gdrso in two carriages,” he 
‘ would say. 4‘ In one weve out mimicians, in the other 
■ we sat. Yes! and the'ttedple^t asked, 'who are 
these who make all this parade ? ’ At last some one 
said, ‘ Without douht these are the follows who won 
the lottery,' and everybody cried, 'Of course these 
are the lucky men who have won.’ 


The two persona whom Mr. Browning saw most, 
and most intimately, during this and the ensuing 
winter, were probably Mr. and Mrs. Stoiy. Allu¬ 
sion has already been made to the opening of the 
acquaintance at the Baths of Lucca in ] 858, to its 
continuance in Rome in ’58 and ’54, and to the 
artistic pursuits which then brought the two men into 
close and frequent contact with' each other. Those 
friendly relations were cemented h'f their children, 
who were of about the same age; and after Mrs. 
Browning’s death, Miss Browning took her idaoo in 
the pleasant intercourse which renewed itself when¬ 
ever their respective visits to Italy and to England 
again brought the two families together. A no less 
lasting and truly affectionate intimacy was now also 
growing up with Mr. Cartwright and his wife—the 
Cartwrights (of Aynhoe) of whom mention was made 
in the Hiena letter to P. Leighton; and this too was 
subsequently to include their daughter, now Mrs. Guy 
Le Strange, ^d Mr. Browning’s sister. I cannot quite 
ascertain when the jjoet first knew Mr. Odo Bussell, and 
his mother, Lady William Eosseil, who Was Mao during 
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this, or at all events the folloT\ing winter, in Eome; 
and whom aftci\\auls in London he regularly visited 
until hei doatl), but the acquaintance was already 
entering on llie btage in which it would spread as a 
niattci of couHi tluough every branch of tho family. 
His fiiht counti} visit, when he had returned to 
England, was paid with his son to Woburn Abbey, 

\\( arc now indeed fully confronted with one of the 
,icat (hthcultus ot Mr. Biownings biography that 
ul giving a suftcienfc idea of the giowing extent and 
glowing \auety of his social relatiom. It is evident 
irom th( fragments of his wife’s I'orrespondence that 
liming, as will as aftei, his married life, he always 
and everywheie knc\ve\ervone whom it could interest 
him to know. These acquaintances constantly ripened 
into Iriendlinesb, tnendhness into friendfaliip, Th« y 
were necessarily often maiked by inteiestuig ciicum- 
etances or ilistmciive chaiiutir. To follow them one 
by one, would add not chapters, but volumes, to oiii 
history. The time has not yet come at which this 
could even be undertaken; and any attempt at sys¬ 
tematic selection would cicate a false impression of 
the whole. I must thoiefoie be still content to touch 
upon such passages ol Mi. Brownmg’s social expe¬ 
rience as lie in tho course of a comparatively briei 
record; leaving all such as ore not directly included 
in it to speak indirectly for themsehes. 

Mrs. Browning write** again, in 1859: 
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‘ Mabsinio iV AzegUo cancw to see us, end talked 
nobly, witli that noble head of his* I was far prouder 
of Ins coming than of another personal distinction' 
3 'ou will guofaB at, though I don’t pretend to have been 
insensible to that/ 

J)i.-afteiwaidb Cardinal-XTanning was also 
among the distinguished or interesting persons whom 
they knew lu Romo. 

Anothei, undattd extract might refer to tho early 
•^nmniu ol 1859 or 1860, when a mooting with the 
lather and sister must ha\o been once moio in con^ 
templation. 

Casa Omd) 

‘My dfaicsi Sananna,—I am delighted to say 
that \\( ha\e anived, and see our deai Florence- 
the Queen of Italy, after all . . , A comfort is that 
Rebel t is eonsideied here to be looking better than he 
ovei WAS known to look -and this, notwithstanding 
the gK>ness of his beard . . , which indeed, is, m 
my o\\n mind, V 017 becoming to him, the argentine 
touch giving a ohaiacter of elevation and thought to 
the whole physiognomy* This greyness was suddenly 
developed—let me tell you how* ife was in a state of 
bilious irritability on the morning of his anivj^ in 
Rome, fiom exposure to the sun or some such cause, 
and in a fit of Buiddal impatience shaved a\vA> his 
whole beaid * . , whiskers and all'’ I i.md when 
1 saw him, I was bo horror-struck* 1 might have 
gone into liysterics and still been reasonable—for no 

^ An invitation to Mr. Browning to due in eompany with the 
young Pnnee of Wales* 
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human beins was ever ho disjoigured by so simple an 
HOt. Of courH< 1 said when I recovered heart and 
voice, that e'veiythinij; was at an end between him 
and me it in didn’t let it all grow again dii'ectly, and 
(upon tb(' further a<lvioe of hie looking-glass) he 
yielded the i>oint,*-and the beard grew—but it grew 
white -winch was the just punishment of the gods— 
oui fiiiiH loa\ ( their traces. 

‘ 'Well, poor darling iioliert won't shock you after 
all—you can’t choose but bs satisfied with bis looks. 
M. do .MoncUur swore to me that ho was not changed 
for the intermediate yeai 8 , . . 

Tbo family returned, however, to Siena for the 
summerof IHGO, and from thence Mrs. Bi owning writes 
toiler sibter-in-law oi her great anxiety concerning her 
sister Heurutta, Afrs. Surtees Cook,* then attacked 
by a fatal discAHt. 

‘. There ib nothing or little to add to iny last 
account of my piotious Heimetta. But, doai, you 
thiuk the evil Uss than it is—be sure that the fear is 
too reasonable. 1 am of a \ory hopeful temperament, 
and I never could go on systematically making the 
worst of any case. I bear up here for a few days, and 
then comes the expectation of a letter, wlucli is hard. 
I fight with it for Uobert’s sake, but all the work I 
put myself to do docs not hinder a certain effect. 
She is confined to her bed almost wholly and suffers 
acutely. . . . In fact, I am living from day to day, on 
the merest crumbs of hope—on the daily bread which 


‘ TKo Wft'i aftolwards ebang 0 d to Althani. 
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is very bitter. Of course it hae shaken me a good 
deal, and interfered with the advantages of the 
summer, but that’s the least. Poor Bobert’s scheme 
for me of perfect repose has scarcely been carried 
out. . . 

This anxiety was heightened during the ensuing 
winter in Borne, by just tbe circumstance from which 
some comfort had been expected—the second postal 
delhery which took place every day; for the hopes 
and feaiB which might have found a moment's forget- 
fulness in the longei abstuico of news, wore, as it 
proved, kept at fever-heat. On one oritkol occasion 
the suspense became unbeaiable, because Mr. Brown¬ 
ing, by hiH wife's desire, bad telegraphed for news, 
beggmg for a telegraphic answer. No answer had 
come, and she felt cons meed that the worst had hap¬ 
pened, and that the brother to whom thp niessago was 
addressed could not make up his mind to convey the 
fact in so abrupt a form. The telegram liad been 
stopped h} the authoiitics, because Mr. Odo Bussell 
had undertaken to forward it, and his position in 
Borne, besides the known Liberal sympathies of Mr, 
and Mis. Browning and himself, had laid it open to 
political suspicion 

Mrs. Surtees Cook died in the course of the 
winter. Mr. Browning always beUeved that tlio shock 
and sorrow of this event had shortened his wife's hfe, 
though it is also possible that her abready lowered 
vitality increased the dejection into which it plunged 

R 
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her. Her own casual allusions to the state of her 
health had lon^ marked arrested progress, if not 
steady dudinc. We are told, though this may have 
been a mistake, that active signs of consumption 
were appal ent in her even before the illness of 1869, 
whi(h was in a cutain sense the beginning of the 
end. She was completely an invalid, as well as en- 
tuel> a lecluBo, during the greater part if not the 
whole ol this last stay in Rome. 

She lulhed nevertheless sufficiently to write to 
Miss Browning in April, in a tone fully suggestive of 
normal health and energy. 

‘. . In my own opinion he is infinitely handsomer 

and more attractive than when I saw him first, sixteen 
years ago. ... I behove people in geneial would think 
the same exactly. As to the modelhng—well, I told 
you that I grudged a httlo the time from his own par¬ 
ticular art. But it does not do to disheaiteu him 
about hiB modelhng He has given a great deal of 
time to anatomy with lofercnce to the expression of 
form, and the clay is only the new medium which 
takes the place of drawing. Also, Robert is peculiar 
in his ways of woik as a poet. I hnve struggled a 
little witli him on this pomt, for I don*t thmk him 
right; that is to say, it would not be right for mo . ., 
l^ut Robert waits fo? nn inclination, works by fits and 
starts; he can’t do otherwise he says, and his head is 
full of ideas which arc to come out in clay or marble. 
I yeain for the poems, but he leaves that to me for 
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the prebenfc . . . You will think Bobert looking very 
well when you soe him; indeed, you may judge by 
the photographs meanwhile^ You know, Sarianna, 
how I need to forbid the moustache. I insisted as 
long as I could, but all artists were against me, and I 
suppose that the bare upper lip does not harmonise 
with tho beard. He keeps the hair now closer, and 
the beard is pointed. ... As to the moony whiteness 
of the beard, it is beautiful, I think, but then I think 
him all beautiful, and always. . . 

Mr. Browning’s old friend, Madame du Quaire,* 
came to Rome in December. She had visited Rio* 
itncc tliree years before, and I am indebted to her 
foi some details of the spiritualist controversy by 
which its English colony was at that time divided. 
She was now a 'vidow, travelling with her brothoi, and 
Ml. Browning came whenever he could,to comfort her 
m her soiiow, and, as she says, discourse of natuie, 
ait, the beautiful, and all that ‘ conquers death.’ He 
little knew how soon he would need the same comfort 
for himself. He would also declaim passages from 
his wife’s poems; and when, on one of these occasions, 
Madame du Quaire had said, as so many persons now 
bay, that she much preferred his poetry to heis, he 
made this characteristic answer, to be repeated in 
substance some years afterwards to anoihei friend: 

^ Formerly Ml 68 Blaekott, and 8iflter of the member for Kevr 
astle 
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'You are wrong—quite wrong—she, has genius; I 
am only a painstaking fellow. Can’t you irnagino 
clever sort of angel who plots and plans, and tries to 
build up something—he wants to make you see it as 
he sees it— shows you one point of view, carries you 
off to another, hammering into your head the thing 
he wants you to understand; and whilst this bother 
is going on God Almighty turns you off a little star— 
that’s the difference between us. The true creative 
power is hers, not mine.’ 

Mrs. Browning died at Casa Guidi on June 29, 
1861, soon after their return to Florence. She had 
bad a return of the bronchial affection to which she 
was subject; and a new doctor who was called in 
discovered grave mischief at the lungs, which she 
herself had long believed to existent or im¬ 
pending. But tho attack was comparatively, indeed 
actually, slight; and an extract from her last letter 
to Miss Browning, dated June 7, confirms what her 
family and friends have since asserted, that it was 

the death of Cavour which gave her the final 
blow. 

‘We come home into a cloud here, I can 
scarcely command voice or hand to name Cavow. 
That great soul which meditated and made Italy has 
gone to the diviner Country. If tears or blood could 
have saved him to us, he should have had mine. I 
feel yet as if I could scarcely comprehend the great- 
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noss of the vacancy. A htmdifed Garibaldis for such 
a man!’ 

Her death was signalized by the appearance— 
this time, I am told, unexpected—of another brilliant 

I 

comet, which passed so near the earth as to come 
into contact with it. ' .. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

1861-1863 

^Iish Blftpdrn- Lciter<( from Mr. Browning to Mibs Haworth and 
Mr Ltighton—lIiB Feeling in regard to Funeral Ceremonies— 
Fetablishment in London—Plan of Life—Letter to Madame du 
Qoauo- Miss Arabel Barrott—BiamU—Letters to Miss Blagden 
' Conoeption of The Htng and the BooA:—Biographical Indiscrc 
tion—New Edition of bis Works—Mr and Mrs Pioctoi. 

Tbb fviond who was nearest, at all events most 
helpful, to Mr. Browning in this great and sudden 
sorrow was Miss Blagden—Isa Blagden, as she w^as 
called by all her intimates. Only a passing allusion 
to her could hitherto find place in this fragmentary 
record of the Poet’s life; but the friendship which had 

V 

long subsisted between her and Mrs. Browning biings 
her now into closer and more trequent relation to it. 
She was for many years a centre of English society in 
Fioronee; for her genial, hospitable nature, as well as 
literary tastes (she wrote one or two novels, I believe 
not without merit), secured her the acquaintance of 
many interesting persons, some of whom occasionally 
made her house their home; and the evenings spent 
with her at her villa on Bellosguardo live pleasantly 
in the remembrance of those of our older generation 
who were permitted to share in them. 
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She earned the boy away from the house of 
mourning, and induced his father to spend his 
nights under her roof, while the last painful duties 
detained him in Florence* Ho at least gave her 
cause to deny, what has been so often afSrmed, 
that gi I .it gnefa are necessarily silent* 8ho always 
spoke of this period as her ‘apocalyptic month/ 
so deeply poetic were the ravings which alternated 
with the simple human cry of tlie dct-olate heart: 
‘I want hn, I want her!’ But the ear which 
leccivcd these utterances has long been closed in 
death. The only wntteu outbursts of Mr. Browning’s 
frantic soiiow wtre addressed, I believe, to his sister, 
and to th( fiiend, Madame du Qiiairc, whose own 
leeent loss most naturally invoked them, and who 
has since tin iglit last, so far as rested with her, to 
destioy the lettcis in which thiy were contained* It 
is enough to know by simple statement that he then 
8 uftcie<l as lie did. Life conquers Death foi most of 
us; whether or not ‘nature, art, and lH*anty’ assist 
m the conquest. It was bound to conquer in Mr. 
Biowning's case: first through his many-sided \ lUlity; 
and secondly, through the special motive for living 
and htiiving which remained to lum in his son. 
This note is struck in two letters which are given 
mo to publish, written about three weeks after 
Mrs. Biowning’s death; and we see also that by this 
time hiB manhood was reacting agamst the blow, and 
bracing itself with such consoling remembrance as the 
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pCd<C6 and pttiulesBnPSS of his wife’s last moments 
couJd afford to him. 

Florence * July 19, *61. 

D(ar L( if,diton,—It is like your old kindness to 
write lo me and to say what you do—I know you feel 
foi mo. T esn’t unto about it—but there were many 
nlloviatinf*: c ii cumstances that you shall know one 
day -thop seemed no pain, and (what she would 
have felt most) the knowledge of separation ^from 
ns was spared her. I find these thmgs a comfort 
nidi cd. 

1 shall go away from Italy for many a year—to 
Paijs then London for a day or two just to talk with 
hri sister—but if I can see you it will be a great 
riatisfaction. Don’t fancy I am ‘ piostiated,’ I have 
enough to do for the boy and myself in carrying out 
h( 1 wishes. He is better than one would have thought, 
and beha\es dcaily to me. Everybody has been very 
kind. 

Tell dear Mrs. Hartoiih that I know her heart and 
thank her with all mine. After my day or two at 
London I shall go to some quiet place in Fiance to get 
right again and then stay some time at Paris inoider 
to find out leisurely what it will be best to do for Peni 
—but eventually I shall go to England, I suppose. I 
don’t mean to live with anybody, even my own family, 
but to occupy myself thoroughly, seeing dear friends, 
however, like you. Ood bless you. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

Robert Browning. 


The second is addressed to Miss Haworth. 
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Florertce : Joly 20,18C1. 

My dear Friend,—I well toiow you feel as you say, 
for her once and for me now. Biagden, perfect 
in all kindness to me, will have told yon eomothing 
perhaps—and one day I shall see you and be able to 
tell you myself as much as I can. The mai” comfort 
is that she suffered very little pain, nond'beside that 
ordinarily attending the simple attacks of cold and 
cough she was subject to—had ho presentiment of 
the result whatever, and was consequently spared the 
misery of knowing she was about to leave us; she 
was smilingly assuring me she was 'better,* ‘quite 
comfortable—if I would but come to bed,' to within a 
few minutes of the last, I think I foreboded evil at 
Rome, certainly from the beginning of the‘week's 
illness—but when I reasoned about it, there was no 
justifying fear—she said on the la^t evening *it 
merely the old attack, not so severe a one as that of 
two years ago—there is no doubt 1 shall soon recover,’ 
and we talked over plans for the summer, and next 
year. 1 sent the servants away and her maid to bed 
—so little reason for disquietude did there seem. 
Through the night she slept heavily, and brokenly— 
that was the bad fiigh—but then she would sit up, 
take her medicine, say unrepeatable things to me and 
sleep again. At four o’clock there were symptoms 
that alarmed me, I called the maid and sent for the 
doctor. She smiled as 1 proposed to bathe her feet, 

* Well, you are dot^tpined to make an exaggerated 
case of it! * Then catfre what my heart will keep till 
I see her «^ain and Jonger-^the most perfect expres’^ 
sion of her love to W w|thin my whole knowledge of 
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her. Always suiilingly, happily, and with a face like 
a giiTs—and in n few minutes she died in my arms J 
her head on my cheek. These incidents so sustain 
me that 1 toll them to her beloved ones as their right; 
there was no lingering, nor acute pain, nor conscious¬ 
ness of separation, but God took her to himself as you 
would lift a sleeping child from a dark, uneasy bed 
into your ni-ins and the light. Thank God. Annun- 
ziata thought by her earnest ways with me, happy 
and smiling as they were, that she must have been 
awiu'o of our parting’s approach—but she was q^uite 
conscious, had words at command, and yet did not 
even speak of Peni, who was in the next room. Her 
last word was when I asked ‘ How do you feel ? 

‘ Beautiful.’ You know I have her dearest wishes and 
interests to attend to at mice — her child to care for, 
educate, establish properly; and my own life to fulfil 
as properly,—all just as she would require were she 
here. I shall leave Italy altogetheiv, for years—go to 
London for a few days’ talk with jla-abel—then go to 
my Tather and begin to try'leisurely what will be the 
best for Peni—but no more ‘housekeeping’ for me, 
even with ray family. I shall grow, still, I hope— 
but my root is taken and remains. 

I know you always loved her, and me too in my 
degree. I shall always be grateful to those who loved 
her, and that, 1 repeat, you did. 

She was, and is, lamented with extraordinary 
demonstrations, if one consider it. The Italians seem 
to have understood her by an histinct. I have 
received strange kindness from everybody. Pen is 
very well—very dear and good, anxious to comfort' 
me as he calls it. He can’t know his loss yefe Alfei' 
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years, his will be worse than mine—he will want what 
he never had—that is, fox the time when he could be 
helped by her wisdom, and genius and piety*—I have 
had everything and shall not forget. 

God bless you, dear friend. I believe I shall set 
out in a week. Isa goes with me—dear, true heart. 
You, too, would do what you could for us were you 
here and your assistance needful. A letter from you 
came a day or two before the end—she roade me 
enquire about the Frcscobaldi Palace for you,— Isa 
wrote to you in consequenco. I shall be heard of at 
151, rue de Grenelle St. Germain. 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

* RoBBat BllOWNINO. 

The first of these displays even more self-control, 
it might bo thought less feeling, than the second ; bu^ 
it illustrates the reserve which, I believe, habitually 
cliaractorized Mr. Browning's attitude towards men. 
His natural, and certainly most complete, confidants 
were women- At about the end of July he left Flo¬ 
rence with his son; also accompanied by Miss Blagdon, 
who travelled with them as for as Paris, She herself 
must soon have returned to Italy; since he wrote to 
her in September on the subject of his wife’s pro*' 
visional disinterment,' in a manner which shows her 
to have been on the spot. 

Sept. *61.' 

<. . . Isa, may I ask you one favour ? Will yott> 

* Beqhired for the subseaoent placing ol the monimient deaigaed 
by F. liCighton. 
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whenever these clrradful preliminaries, the provisional 
reinovenient See. when they are proceeded with,—will 
you do—all you can—suggest every regard to decency 
and proper ft cling to the persons concerned ? I have 
a horroi of that man of the grave-yard, and needless 
publicity and exposure -I roly on you, dearest friend 
of ours, to at least lend us your influence when the 
tinu shall come- -a word may bo invaluable. If there 
is any show made, or gratification of strangers* curio¬ 
sity, far better that 1 had left the turf untouched. 
Thest* things occur through sheer thoughtlessness, 
caroloBsncss, not anything worse, but the effect is 
irrepar.iblo. 1 won't think any more of it—now—at 
least. . • 

The dread expressed in this h'tter of any offence to 
the delicacub of the occasion was too natural to be 
remarked upon hero; but it connects itself with an 
habitual avoision foi thoiiaraphernalia of death, which 
was a marked peculnurity of lilr. Erowming*s nature. 
IIo shrank, as his wife had done, from the ‘ earth side ’ 
of the i)ortontous cliange; but truth compels me to 
own that her infinite pity had little or no part in his 
attitude towards it. For him, a body from which the 
soul had passed, held nothing of the person whose 
earthly vesture it had boon. lie had no sympathy 
for the still human tenderness with which so many of 
us regard the mortal remains of those they have 
loved, or with the solemn or friendly interest in which 
that tenderness so often reflects itself in more neutral 
minds. lie would claim all respect for the eorpse, 
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but he would turn away from it. Another aspect of 
this feeling shows itself in a letter to one of his 
brothers-in-law, Mr. George Moulton-Barrett, in refer¬ 
ence to his wife’s monument, with which Mr. Barrett 
had professed himself pleased. His tone is oharaoterized 
by an almost religious reverence for the memory which 
that monument enshrines. He nevertheless writes: 

‘I hope to sec it one day—and, although I have no 
kind of concern as to where the old clothes of myself 
shall be thrown, yet, if my fortune be such, and 
my survivors be not unduly troubled, I should like 
them to lie in the place I have retained there. It 
is no matter, however.’ 

The letter is dated October 19, 1866. He never 
saw Florence again. 

Mr. Browning spent two months with his father 
and sister at St.-Enogat, near Dinard, from which 
place the letter to Miss Blagden was written; and then 
proceeded to London, where his wife's sister, Miss 
Arabcl Barrett, was living. He bad declared in his 
first grief that he would never keep house agab, and he 
began his solitary life m lodgings which at his request 
she hod engaged for him; but the discomfort of this 
arrangement soon wearied him of it; and before many 
months had passed, he had sent to Florence for his 
furniture, and settled himself b the house in Warwick 
Crescent, which possessed, besides other advantages, 
that of bebg close to Delamcre Terrace, where Miss 
Barrett had taken up her abode. 
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Tills first period of Mr. Browning’s widowed life 
was one of unutterable dreariness, in which the smallest 
and yet most unconquerable element was the prosaic 
ugliness of everything which surrounded him. It was 
fifteen years since he had spent a winter in England; 
he had never spent one in London. There had been 
nothing to break for him the transition from the 
stately beauty of Florence to the impressions and 
associations of the Harrow and Edgware Eoads, and 
of Paddington Green, He might have escaped this 
neighbourhood by way of Westbourne Terrace; but 
his walks constantly led him in an easterly direction; 
and whether in an unconscious hugging of his chains, 
or, as was more probable, from the desire to save time, 
he would drag his aching heart and reluctant body 
through the sordidness or the squalor of this short cut, 
rather than seek the pleasanter thoroughfares which 
were open to hinq. Even the prettiness of Warwick 
Crescent'was neutralized for him by the atmosphere 
of low or Ugly life which encompassed it on almost 
every side. His haunting dream was one day to have 
done with it all; to have fulfilled his mission with his 
son, educated him, launched him in a suitable career, 
and to go back to sunshine and beauty again. He 
learned by degrees to regard London as a home; as the 
only fitting centre for the varied energies which were 
reviving in him; to feel pride and pleasure in its m- 
creasingly picturesque character. He even learned to 
appreciate the outlook from his house—that ‘ second 
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from the bridge * of which so curious a presentment 
had entered into one of the poems of the Men and 
WoTfien *—in spite of the refuse of humanity which 
would sometimes yell at the street comer, or fling 
stones at his plate-glass. But all this had to come 
and it is only fair to admit that twenty-nine years ago 
the beauties of which I have spoken were in great 
measure to come also. He could hot then in any 
mood have exclaimed, as he did to a friend two or 
three years ago: ‘ Shall we not have a pretty London 
if things go on in this way ? ’ They were driving on 
the Kensington side of Hyde Park. 

The paternal duty, which, so much against his in¬ 
clination, had established Mr. Browning in England, 
would in every case have lain very near to his con¬ 
science and to hia heart; but it especially urged itself 
upon them through the absence of any injunction 
concerning it on bis wife's part. No farewell words 
of hers had commended their child to his father’s love 
and care; and though he may, for the moihent, have 
imputed this fact to unconsciousness of her approaching 
death, his deeper insight soon construed the silence 
into an expression of, trust, more binding upon him 
than the most earnest exacted promise could have 
been. The growing boy’s education occupied a con¬ 
siderable part of his time and thoughts, for he had 
determined not to send him to school, but, as far 
as possible, himself prepare him for the Uriiversity. 

‘ Sow it sfHlcea a Contemporary* 
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He must also, in some degree, have supervised his 
recreations. He had therefore, for the present, little 
leisure for soeial distractions, and probably at first 
very little inclination for them. His plan of life and 
duty, and the sense of responsibility attendant on it, 
had been communicated to Madame du Quaire in a 
letter written also from St.-Enogat. 


M Chauvm, St Enogat prSa Dinaid, lie et Vilaine Aug 17, ’61. 

Dear Madame du Quaire,—I got your note on 
Sunday afternoon, but found myself unable to call on 
you as I had been intending to do. Next morning I 
left for this place (near St.-Malo, but I give what they 
say is the proper address). I want first to beg you 
to forgive my withholding so long your little oval 
mirror—it is safe in Paris, and I am vexed at having 
stupidly forgotten to bring it when I tried to see you. 
I shall stay hero till the autumn sets in, then return 
to Paris for a few days—the first of which will be the 
best, if I can see you in the course of it—afterward, I 
settle in London, 

When I meant to pass the winter in Paris, I hoped, 
the first thing almost, to be near you—it now seems to 
me, howevei, that the best course for the Boy is to 
begin a good English education at once. I shall take 
quiet lodgings (somewhere near Kensington Gardens, 
I rather tliink) and get a Tutor. I want, if I can 
(according to my present ^ory imperfect knowledge) 
to get the poor Uttle fellow fit for the University 
without passing thro* a Public School. I, myself, 
could never have done much by either process, but he 
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is made differently—imitates and emulates and all 
that. How I shovdd be grateful if you would help me 
by any word that should occur to you ! I may easily 
do wrong, begin ill, thro’ too much anxiety—perhaps, 
however, all may be easier than seems to me just 
now. 

I shall have a great comfort in talking to you—this 
writing is stiff, ineffectual work. Pen is very well, 
cheerful now,—has his little horse here The place 
is singularly unspoiled, fresh and picturesque, and 
lovely to heart’s content. I wish you were here!—and 
if you knew exactly what such a wish means, you would 
need no assuring in addition that I am 

Yours affectionately and gratefully ever 

Bobert Browning- 

The person of whom he saw most was his sister-in- 
law, whom he visited, I believe, every evening. Miss 
Barietthad been a favourite sister of Mrs. Browning’s, 
and this constituted a sufficient title to her husband’s 
affection. But she was also a woman to be loved foi 
her own sake. Deeply religious and veiy charitable, 
she devoted herself to visiting the poor—a form of 
philanthropy which was then neither so widespread 
nor so fashionable as it has since become ; and she 
founded, in 1860, the first Training School or Befugo 
which had ever existed for destitute little girls. It 
need hardly be added that Mr. and Miss Browning 
co-operated in the work. The little poem, The Turns, 
republished in 1865 in Men and fVornen, was first 
printed (with Mrs. Browning’s Plea for the Ragged 
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Schools of London) for the benefit of this Refuge. It 
was in Miss Barrett’s company that Mr. Browning 
used to attend the church of Mr, Thomas Jones, to a 
volume of whose Semwns and Addresses he wrote a 
short introduction in 1884. 

On February 15, 1862, he writes again to Miss 
Blagden. 

‘Feb 15, ’02 

, . While I write, my heart is sore for a great 
calamity ]ust befallen poor Rossetti, which I only heard 
of last night—his wife, who had been, as an invalid, 
in the habit of taking laudanum, swallowed an over¬ 
dose —was found by the poor fellow on his return from 
the working-men’s class in the evening, under the 
effects of it—help was called in, the stomach-pump 
used; but she died in the night, about a week ago. 
There has hardly been a day when I have not thought, 
if I can, to-morrow, I will go and see him, and thank 
him for his book, and return his sister’s poems.” 
Poor, dear fellow ! . . . 

*, . . Have I not written a long letter, for me who 
hate the sight of a pen now, and see a pile of un¬ 
answered things on the table before me ?—on this very 
table. Do you tell me in turn all about yourself. I 
shall be interested in the minutest thing you put down. 
What sort of weather is it ? You cannot but be better 
at your new villa than in the large solitary one. 
There T am again, going up the winding way to it, and 
seeing the herbs in rod flower, and the butterflies on 
the top of the wall under the olive-trees ! Once more, 
good-bye. . . . ’ 
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The hatred of writing of which he here speaks 
refers probably to the class of letters which he had 
lately been called upon to answer, and which must 
have been painful in proportion to the kindness by 
which they were inspired. But it returned to him 
many years later, in simple weariness of the mental 
and mechanical act, and with such force that he would 
often answer an unimportant note in peison, rather 
than make the seemingly much smaller exertion of 
doing so with his pen. It was the more remarkable 
that, with the rarest exceptions, he replied to every 
letter which came to him. 

The late summer of the former year had been 
entirely unrefreshing, in spite of his acknowledg¬ 
ment of the charms of St.-Enogat. There was more 
distraction and more soothing in the stay at Cambo 
and Biarritz, which was chosen for the holiday of 
1862. Years afterwards, when the thought of Italy 
carried with it les^ longing and even more pain, 
Mr. Browning would speak of a visit to the Pyrenees, 
if not a residence among them, as one of the restful 
possibilities of his later and freer life. He wrote to 
Miss Blagden: 

* Biamtz, Maison Gastonbide. Sept. 19, ’G2. 

*... I stayed a month at green pleasant little 
Cambo, and then came here from pure inability to go 
elsewhere—St.-Jean de Luz, on which I had reckoned, 
being still fuller of Spaniards who profit by the new 
railway. This place is crammed with gay people of 
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whom I see nothing but their outsides. The sea, 
sands, and view of the Spanish coast and mountains, 
are sujjcrb and this house is on the town’s outskirts. 
I stay till the end of the month, then go to Paris, and 
then get my neck back into the old collar again. Pen has 
managed to get more enjoyment out of his holiday 
than seemed at first likely—there was a nice French 
family ai Cambo with whom he fraternised, riding with 
the son and escorting the daughter in her walks. His 
red cheeks look as they should. For me, I have got on 
by having a great read at Euripides—the one book I 
brought with me, besides attending to my own matters, 
m-*' new poem that is about to be ; and of which the 
whole is pretty well in my head,—the Eoman murder 
story you know. 

‘, llow I yearn, yearn for Italy at the close of 
my life I . . .’ 

The ‘Eoman murder story’ was, I need hardly 
say, to become The Eing and the Book, 

It has often been told, though with curious 
confusion as regards the date, how Mr. Browning 
picked up the original parchment-bound record of 
the Franceschini case, on a stall of the Piazza San 
Lorenzo. We read in the first section of his own 
work that ho plunged instantly into the study of this 
record; that he had mastered it by the end of the 
day ; and that he then stepped out on to the terrace 
of his house amid the sultry blackness and silent 
lightnings of the June night, as the adjacent church 
of San Felice sent forth its chants, and voices buzzed 
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in the street below,—and saw the tragedy as a living 
picture unfold itself before him. These were his last 
days at Casa Guidi. It was four years before he de¬ 
finitely began the work. The idea of converting the 
story into a poem cannot even have occurred to him 
for some little time, since he offered it for prose 
treatment to Miss Ogle, the author of A Lost Love ; 
and for poetic use, I am almost certain, to one 
of his leading contemporaries. It was this slow 
process of incubation which gave so much force 
and distinctness to his ultimate presentment of the 
characters; though it infused a largo measure of 
personal imagination, and, as we shall see, of personal 
reminiscence, into their historical truth. 

Before The liing and the Book was actually begun, 
Dramatis Penonce and In a Balcony were to be com¬ 
pleted. Their production had been delayed during 
Mrs. Browning's lifetime, and necessarily interrupted 
by her death; but we hear of the work as progressing 
steadily during this summer of 1862. 

A painful subject of correspondence had been also 
for some time engaging Mr. Browning's thoughts and 
pen. A letter to Miss Blagden written January 19, '68, 
is so expressive of his continued attitude towards the 
questions involved that, in spite of its strong language, 
his family advise its publication. The name of the 
person referred to will alone be omitted. 

'. . . Ever since I set foot in England I have been 
pestered with applications for leave to write the Life 
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of my wife—I have refused—and there an end. 
have last week received two communications from 
friends, enclosing the letters of a certain . . . of . . 
asking them for details of life and letters, for a bio¬ 
graphy ho is engaged in—adding, that he “has 
secuied the correspondence with her old friend . . 
Think of this beast working away at this, not deem¬ 
ing my feelings or those of her family worthy of 
notice—and meaning to print letters written years 
and years ago, on the most intimate and personal 
vsubjocts to an ** old friend —which, at the poor . . . 
[Iriend’s] death fell into the hands of a complete 
stranger, who, at once wanted to print them, but 
desisted through Ba*s earnest expostulation enforced 
by my own threat to take law proceedings—as fortu¬ 
nately letteis are copyright. I find this woman died 
last year, and her son writes to mo this morning 
that . . . got them from him as autogiaphs merely— 
he will try and get them back. , . evidently a 
blackguard, got my letter, which gave him hisdeseits, 
on Saturday—no answer yet,—if none comes, I shall be 
forced to advertise in tlie TimeSj and obtain an injunc¬ 
tion. But what 1 suffer in feeling the hands of these 
blackguards (for I forgot to say another man has been 
making similar applications to ft iends) what I undergo 
with their paws m my very bowels, 3 'ou can guess, and 
God knows! No friend, of course, would ever give 
up the letters—if anybody ever is forced to do that 
which she would ha\e wiithod under—if it ever were 
necessary, why, L should be forced to do it, and, with 
any good to her memory and fame, my own pain in 
the attempt would be turned into joy—I should do it 
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at whatever cost: but it is not only unnecessary but 
absurdly useless—and, indeed, it shall not be done if 
I can stop the scamp*s knavery along with his breath. 

‘ I am going to reprint the Greek Christian Poets 
and another essay—nothing that ought to be published 
shall be kept back,—and this she certainly intended 
to conect, augment, and re-produce—but /open the 
doubled-up paper! Warn anyone you may think 
needs the warning of the utter distress in which I 
should be placed were this scoundrel, or any other of 
the sort, to baffle me and bring out the letters—I can’t 
prevent fools from uttering their folly upon hor life, as 
they do on every other subject, but the law protects 
l>roperty,—as these letters are. Only last week, or 
so, the Bishop of Exeter stopped the publication of an 
announced “ Life ”—containing extracts from his cor¬ 
respondence- and so I shall do. . . 

Mr. Bi owning only resented the exactions of modern 
biography in the same degree as most other right- 
minded persons; but there was, to his thinking, some¬ 
thing specially ungenerous in dragging to light any 
immature or unconsidered utterance which the writer’s 
later judgment would have disclaimed. Early woik was 
always for him included in this category; and here it 
was possible to disagree with him; since the promise 
of genius has a legitimate interest from which no 
distance from its subsequent fulfilment can detract. 
But there could be no disagreement as to the rights 
and decencies involved in the |)resent case; and, as 
we hear no more of the letters to Mr. . . ., we may 
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perhaps assume that their intending publisher was 
acting in ignorance, but did not wish to act in defiance, 
of Mr. Browning’s feeling in the matter. 

In the course of this year, 1863, Mr. Browning 
brought out, through Chapman and Hall, the still 
well-known and well-loved three-volume edition of 
liis works, including Sordello, but again excluding 
Pauline, A selection of his poems which appeared 
somewhat earlier, if we may judge by the preface, 
dated November 1862, deserves mention as a tribute 
to friendship. The volume had been prepared by 
John Forster and Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Corn¬ 
wall), ‘two friends,’ as the preface states, ‘who from 
the first appearance of Paracelsus have regarded its 
WTiter as among the few great poets of the century.’ 
Mr. Browning had long before signalized his feeling 
for Barry Cornwall by the dedication of Golomhe's 
Birthday. He discharged the present debt to Mr. 
Procter, if such there was, by the attentions which he 
rendered to his infirm old age. For many years he 
visited him every Sunday, in spite of a deafness ulti¬ 
mately so complete that it was only possible to con¬ 
verse with him in writing. These visits were after¬ 
wards, at her urgent request, continued to Mr. Procter’s 
widow. 
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CHAPTEE XV 

1863-1869 

Pornio—James Lec*s Meeting at Mr. P. Palgrave’e—Letters 

to Miss Blagden ^His own Estimate of his Work - His Father’s 
Illness and Death ; Miss Bi owning—Le Croisio -Academio 
Honours; Letter to the Master of Balliol—Death of Miss Barrett 
—Audiorne— Unifoim Edition of his AVorks—Ills lising Fame— 
Dravvai\s Personec—^The liing and tlie Book ; Character of Pom- 
pilia. 

Tue most constant contributions to Mr, Browning’s 
history are supplied during the next eight or nine 
years by extracts from his letters to Miss Blagden. 
Our next will be dated from Ste.-Marie, near Pornic, 
where he and his family again spent their holiday in 
1864 and 1865. Some idea of the life he led there is 
given at the close of a letter ta Frederic Leighton, 
August 17, 1863, in which he says: 

* I live upon milk and fruit, bathe daily, do a good 
morning’s work, read a little with Pen and somewhat 
more by myself, go to bed early, and get up earlyish 
—rather liking it all.* 

I 

This mention of a diet of milk and fruit recalls a 
favourite habit of Mr. Browning’s: that of almost re¬ 
nouncing animal food whenever he went abroad. It 
was partly promoted by the inferior quality of foreign 
meat, and showed no sign of specially agreeing with 
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him, at all events in his later years, when he habitu¬ 
ally returned to England looking thinner and more 
haggard than before he left it. But the change was 
always congenial to his taste. 

A fuller picture of these simple, peaceful, and 
poetic Pornic days comes to us through Miss Blagden, 
August ItS: 

*. . . This is a wild little place in Brittany, some¬ 
thing like that village where we stayed last year. 
Close to the sea -a hamlet of a dozen houses, per¬ 
fectly lonely—one may walk on the edge of the low 
rocks by the sea for miles. Our house is the Mayor’s, 
large enough, clean and bare. If I could, I would 
sta 3 just as 1 am for many a daj. I feel out of the 
very earth boinetinics as I sit here at the window; 
with the little chuich, a field, a few houses, and the 
sea. On a weekday there is nobody in the village, 
plenty of hay-stackb, cows and iowls; all our butter, 
eggs, milk, are produced in the farm-house. Such a 
bolt sea, and buch a moiunlul wind ! 

' I wrote a poem yestciday of 120 lines, and mean 
to kcei^ writing whether T like it or not. . . 

That 'window’ was the Donniay in James Lee^s 
Jn/e. The sea, the field, and the fig-tree were visible 
from it. 

f 

A long interval in the correspondence, at all 
events BO far as we are concerned, carries us to the 
December of 1864, and then Mr. Browning wrote : 

'... on the other hand, I feel such comfort and 
delight in doing the best I can with my own object of 
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life, poetry—which, I think, I never could have scon 
the good of before, that it shows me I have taken the 
root I did take, welL I hope to do much more yet— 
and that the flower of it will be put into Her liand 
somehow. I really have great opportunities and 
advantages—on the whole, almost unprecedented 
ones—I think, no other disturbances and cares than 
those I am most grateful for being allowed to 
have. . . 

One of our very few w>rittei^ reminiscences of Mr. 
Browning’s social life refers toVthis year, 18(54, and 
to the evening, h’ebruary 12, on whicli he signed liis 
will in the presence of Mr. Francis Palgrave and Alficd 
Tennyson. It is inscribed in the diary of Mr. Thomas 
Richmond, then chaplain to St. George’s Hospital; and 
Mr. Reginald Palgrave has kindly procured me a copy 
of it. A brilliant paity had met at dinner at the 
house of Mr. F. Palgrave, York Gate, Regent’s Park ; 
Mr. Richmond, having fulfilled a prior engagement, had 
joined it later. ‘ There were, in order,’ he says, ‘ lound 
the dinner-table (dinner being over), Gifford Palgrave, 
Tennyson, Dr. John Ogle, Sir Francis H. Doyle, Frank 
Palgrave, W. E. Gladstone, Browning, Sir John 
Simeon, Monsignor Patterson, Woolner, and Reginald 
Palgrave.’ 

Mr. Richmond closes his entry by saying he will 
never forget that evening. The names of those whom 
it had brought together, almost all to bo sooner or 
later numbered among the Poet’s friends, were indeed 
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enough to stamp it as worthy of recollection. One or 
two characteristic utterances of Mr. Browning are, 
however, the only ones which it seems advisable to 
repeat here. The conversation having turned on 
the celebration of the Shakespeare ter-centenary, he 
said: ‘ Here we are called upon to acknowledge 
Shakespeare, we who have him in our very bones 
and blood, our very selves. The very recognition of 
Shakespeare's merits by the Committee reminds me of 
nothing so apt as an illustration, as the decree of the 
Directoiro that men might acknowledge God,’ 

Among the subjects discussed was the advisability 
of making schoolboys write English verses as well as 
Latin and Greek. ‘ Woolnor and Sir Francis Doyle 
were for this ; Gladstone and Browning against it,’ 

Work had now found its fitting place in the Poet’s 
life. It was no longer the overflow of an irresistible 
productive energy; it was the deliberate direction of 
that energy towards an appointed end. We hear 
something of his own feeling concerning this in a letter 
of August ’65, again from Ste.-Marie, and called forth 
by some gossii^ concerning him which Mi«B Blagden 
had connected with his then growing fame. 

*... I suppose that what you call “ my fame within 
these four years ” comes from a little of this gossiping 
and going about, and showing myself to be alive : and 
so indeed some folks say—but I hardly think it: for 
remember I was uninterruptedly (almost) in London 
from the time I published Paracelsus till I ended that 
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string of plays with Luria —and I used to go out 
then, and see far more of merely literary people, 
critics &c. than I do now,—but what came of it ? 
There were always a few people who had a certain 
opinion of my poems, but nobody cared to speak what 
he thought, or the things printed twenty-five years 
ago w^ould not have waited so long for a good word ; 
but at last a new sot of men arrive who don’t mind 
the conventionalities of ignoring one and seeing every¬ 
thing in another—Chapman says, “ the new orders 
come from Oxford and Cambridge,” and all my new 
cultivators are young men—more than that, I observe 
that some of my old friends don’t like at all the h-riip- 
tion of outsiders who rescue me from thoir sober and 
private approval, and take those words out of their 
mouths which they always meant to say ” and never 
did. When there gets to be a general feeling of this 
kind, that there must bo something in the works of an 
author, the reviews are obliged to notice him, such 
notice as it is—but what poor work, even when doing 
its best! I mean poor in the failure to give a general 
notion of the whole works; not a particular one of 
such and such points therein. As I begun, so I shall 
end,—taking my own course, pleasing myself or aiming 
at doing so, and thereby, I hope, pleasing God. 

* As I never did otherwise, I never had any fear as 
to what I did going ultimately to the bad,—heuce 
in collected editions I always reprinted everything, 
smallest and greatest. Do you ever see, by the way, 
the numbers of the selection which Moxons publisli ? 
They are exclusively poems omitted in that other 
selection by Forster; it seems little use sending them 
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to you, but when they are completed, if they give me 
a few copies, you shall have one if you like. Just be¬ 
fore I l<‘ft London, Macmillan was anxious to print a 
third selection, for his Golden Treasury, which should 
of course be different from either—but three seem too 
absurd. There—enough of me— 

' I certainly will do my utmost to make the most of 
my poor self before I die; for one reason, that I may 
help old Pen the better; I was much struck by the 
kind ways, and interest shown in me by the Oxford 
undergraduates,—those introduced to me by Jowett.— 
I am sure they would be the more helpful to my son. 
So, good luck to my great venture, the murder-poem, 
which I do hope will strike you and all good lovers of 
mine. . . 

We cannot wonder at the touch of bitterness with 
which Mr. Browning dwells on the long neglect which 
he had sustained ; but it is at first sight difficult to 
reconcile this high positive estimate of the value of 
his poetry with the relati\e depreciation of his own 
poetic genius which constantly marks his attitude 
towards that of his wife. The facts are, however, 
quite compatible. lie regarded Mrs. Browning*B 
genius as greater, because more spontaneous, than 
his own: owing less to life and its opportunities; but 
he judged his own work as the more important, because 
of the larger knowledge of life which had entered into 
its production. He was wrong in the first terms of 
his comparison: for he underrated the creative, hence 
spontaneous element in his own nature, while claim- 
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ing primarily the position of an observant thinker; 
and he overrated the amount of creativeness implied 
by the poetry of his wife. He failed to see that, 
given her intellectual endowments, and the lyric gift, 
the characteristics of her genius were due to cir¬ 
cumstances as much as those of his own. Actual 
life is not the only source of poetic inspiration, though 
it may perhaps be the best. Mrs. Browning as a poet 
became what she was, not in spite of her long seclusion, 
but by help of it. A touching paragraph, bearing 
upon this subject, is dated October *65. 

f 

‘. Another thing. I have just been making a 
selection of Ba's poems which is wanted—how I have 
done it, I can hardly say—it is one dear delight to 
know that the work of her goes on more effectually 
than ever—her books are more and more road—cer¬ 
tainly, sold. A new edition of Aurora Leigh is com¬ 
pletely exhausted within this year. . . .* 

Of the thing next dearest to his memory, his 
Florentine home, he had written in the January of 
this year: 

‘. Yes, Florence will never be my Florence again. 
To build over or beside Poggio seems barbarous and 
inexcusable. The Fiesole side don’t matter. Ai*e 
they going to pull the old walls down, or any part of 
them, I want to know ? Why can’t they keep the 
old city as a nucleus and build round and round it, as 
many rings of houses as they please,—framing the 
picture as deeply as they please ? Is Casa Guidi to 
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be turned into any Public Office ? I should think that 
its natural destination. If I am at liberty to flee 
away one day, it will not be to Florence, I dare say. 
As old Philipbon said to me once of Jerusalem—“ No, 
I don’t want to go there,—I can see it in my head.” 
. . . Well, goodbye, dearest Isa. I have been for a 
few inimitea—nay, a good many,—so really with you 
in Florence that it would be no wonder if you heard 
iny stops up the lane to your house. . . ,* 

Part of a letter written in the September of *65 
from Ste.-Marie may be interesting as referring to the 
legend of Pornic included in Dramatis Personce. 

‘. I suppose my “ poem ” which you say brings 
me and Pornic together in your mind, is the one 
about the poor girl—if so, “ fancy ” (as I hear you say) 
they have pulled down the church since I arrived last 
month—there are only the shell-like, roofless walls 
left, for a few weeks more ; it was very old—built on 
a natural base of rock—small enough, to be sure—so 
they build a smart new one behind it, and down goes 
this; just as if they could not have pitched down their 
brick and stucco farther away, and left the old place 
for the fishermen—so here—the church is even more 
picturesque—and certain old Norman ornaments, 
capitals of pillars and the like, which we left erect in 
the doorway, are at this moment in a heap of rubbish 
by the road-side. The people here are good, stupid 
and dirty, without a touch of the sense of picturesque¬ 
ness in their clodpolls. , . 

The little record continues through 1866. 
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‘Feb. 19, ’60 

‘. I go out a great deal; but have enjoyed 
nothing so much as a dinner last week with Tennyson, 
who, with his wife and one son, is staying in town for 
a few weeks,—and she is just what she was and always 
will be - very sweet and dear: he seems to me better 
than ever. I met him at a large party on Saturday 
—also Carlyle, whom I never met at a “drum” 
before. . . . Pen is drawing our owl—a bird that is 
the light of our house, for his tameness and engaging 
ways. . . 

‘ May 19, *00. 

‘, My father has been unwell,—he is better 
<ind will go into the country the moment the east 
winds allow,—for in Paris,—as here,—there is a razor 
wrapped up in the flannel of sunshine. I hope to 
hear presently from my sister, and will tell you if a 
letter comes: he is eighty-five, almost,—you see! 
otherwise his wonderful constitution would keep me 
from inordinate apprehension. His mind is abso¬ 
lutely as I always remember it,—and the other day 
when I wanted some information about a point of 
medispval history, he wrote a regular bookful of notes 
and extracts thereabout. . . 

‘ June 20, *60. 

‘ My dearest Isa, I was telegraphed for to Paris last 
week, and arrived time enough to pass twenty-four 
hours more with my father: he died on the 14th— 
quite exhausted by internal hajmorrhage, which would 
have overcome a man of thirty. He retained all his 
faculties to the last—was utterly indifferent to death, 
—asking with surprise what it was we were affected 

T 
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about since he was perfectly happy ?—and kept his 
own strange sweetness of soul to the end—nearly his 
last words to me, as I was fanning him, were “ I am 
so afraid that I fatigue you, dear! ” this, while his 
sufferings were great; for the strength of his consti¬ 
tution seemed impossible to be subdued. He wanted 
thre(' weeks exactly to complete his eighty-fifth year. 
So passed away this good, unworldly, kind-hearted^ 
religious man, whose powtrs natural and acquired 
would so easily have made him a notable man, had 
he known what vanity or ambition or the love of 
money or social influence meant. As it is, he was 
knov^n by half-a-dozen friends. He was worthy of 
being Ba’s father—out of the whole world, only he, 
ho far as my experience goes. She loved him,—and 
ho said, very recently, while gazing at her portrait, 
that only that picture had put into his head that 
there might be such a thing as the worship of the 
images of saints. My sister will come and live with 
me henceforth. You see what she loses. All her 
life has been spent in caring for my mother, and 
seventeen years after that, my father. You may be 
sure she does not rave and rend hair like people who 
have plenty to atone for in the past; but she loses 
very much. I returned to London last night. . . 

During his hurried journey to Paris, Mr. 
Browning was mentally blessing the Emperor for 
having abolished the system of passports, and thus 
enabled him to reach his father's bedside in time. 
His early Italian journeys had brought him some 
vexatious experience of the old order of things. Once, 
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at Venice, he had been mistaken for a well-known 
Liberal, Dr. Bowring, and found it almost impos¬ 
sible to get his passport ‘ vis6; ’ and, on another occa¬ 
sion, it aroused suspicion by being * too good; ’ though 
in what sense I do not quite remember. 

Miss Browning did come to live with her brother, 
and was thenceforward his inseparable companion. 
Her presence with him must therefore be understood 
wherever I have had no special reason for mention¬ 
ing it. 

They tried Dinard for the remainder of the 
summer; but finding it unsuitable, proceeded by 
St.-Malo to Le Croisic, the little sea-side town of 
south-eastern Brittany which two of Mr. Browning's 
poems have since rendered famous. 

The following extract has no date. 

' Le Croisic, Loire lnf6rieure. 

‘. We all found Dinard unsuitable, and after 
staying a few days at St. Malo resolved to try this 
place, and well for us, since it serves our purpose 
capitally. . . . We are in the most delicious and 
peculiar old house I ever occupied, the oldest in the 
town—plenty of great rooms—nearly as much space 
as in Villa Alberti. The little town, and surrounding 
country are wild and primitive, even a trifle beyond 
Pornic perhaps. Close by is Batz, a village where 
the men dress in white from head to foot, with 
baggy breeches, and great black flap hats;—oppo¬ 
site is Guerande, the old capital of Bretagne; you 
have read about it in Balzac’s Beatrix ,—and other 
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interesting places are near. The sea is all round our 
peninsula, and on the whole I expect we shall like it 
very much. . . 

* Later. 

‘We enjoyed Croisic increasingly to the last— 
spite of three weeks' vile weather, in striking contrast 
to the golden months at Pornic last year. I often went 
to Gruerande—once Sarianna and I walked from it 
ill two hours and something under,—nine miles:— 
though from our house, straight over the sands and 
sea, it is not half the distance. . . 

In 1867 Mr. Browning received his first and 
greatest academic honours. The M.A. degree by 
diploma, of the University of Oxford, was conferred on 
him in June ; ‘ and in the month of October ho was 
made honorary Fellow of Balliol College. Dr. Jowett 
allows me to publish the, as he terms it, very charac¬ 
teristic letter in which he acknowledged the distinction. 
Dr» Scott, afterwards Doan of Eochester, was then 
Master of Balliol. 

19, Warwick Crescent: Oct. 21, '67. 

Dear Dr. Scott,—I am altogether unable to say how 
I feel as to the fact you communicate to me. I must 
know more intimately than you can how little worthy 
I am of such an honour,—you hardly can set the 
value of that honour, you who give, as I who take it. 

' ‘ Not a lower degree than that of D.CX., but a much higher 
honour, hardly given since Dr. Johnson’s time except to kings and 
royal personages. . . .’ So the Keeper of the Archives wrote to 
Ml. Browning at the time. 
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Indeed, there are both * duties and emoluments ’ 
attached to this position,—duties of deep and lasting 
gratitude, and emoluments through which I shall be 
wealthy my life long. I have at least loved learning 
and the learned, and there needed no recognition of 
my love on their part to warrant my professing 
myself, as I do, dear Dr. Scott, yours ever most 
faithfully, 

Eobbrt Browning. 

In the following year he received and declined 
the virtual offer of the Lord Rectorship of the 
University of St. Andiews, rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. J, S. Mill. 

He returned with his sister lo Le Croisic for the 
summer of 1867. 

In June 1868, Miss Arabel Barrett died, of a rheu¬ 
matic affection of the heart. As did her sister seven 
years before, she passed away in Mr. Browning’s 
arms. Tie wrote the event to Miss Blagden as soon 
as it occurred, describing also a curious circumstance 
attendant on it. 

* 19th June, '68. 

'. . . You know I am not superstitious—here is a 
note I made in a book, Tuesday, July 21,1863. “ Arabel 
told me yesterday that she had been much agitated 
by a dream which happened the night before, Sunday, 
July 19. She saw Her and asked * when shall I be 
with you ? ’ the reply was, * Dearest, in five years,’ 
whereupon Arabella woke. She knew in her dream 
that it was not to the living she spoke ”—In five years, 
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within a month of their completion—I had forgotten 
the date of the dream, and supposed it was only three 
years ago, and that two had still to run. Only a 
coincidence, but noticeable. . . 

In August he writes again from Audierne,. 
Finisterre (Brittany), 

‘. You never heard of this place, I daresay. 
After staying a few days at Paris we started for 
Eennes,—reached Caen and halted a little—thence 
made tor Auray, where we made excursions to 
Carnac, Lokmariaker, and Ste.-Anne d'Auray; all 
ver> interesting of their kind; then saw Brest, 
Morlaix, St.-Pol do Leon, and the sea-port Eoscoff,— 
our intended bathing place—it was full of folk, how¬ 
ever, and otherwise impracticable, so we had nothing 
foi it, but to “ 7ehnmsser clu nun ” and get to the south¬ 
west again. At Quimper we hoard (for a second 
time) that Audierne would suit us exactly, and to it 
we came—happily, for “ *auit ” it certainly does. Look 
on the map for the most westerly point of Bretagne 
—and of the mainland of Europe—there is niched 
Audierne, a delightful quite unspoiled little fishing- 
town, with the open ocean in front, and beautiful 
woods, hills and dales, meadows and lanes behind and 
around,—sprinkled here and there with villages each 
with its fine old Church. Sarianna and I have just 
returned from a four hours* walk in the course of 
which we visited a town, Pont Croix, with a beautiful 
cathedral-like buildmg amid the cluster of clean 
bright Breton houses,—and a little farther is another 
chuxch, “ Notre Dame de Comfort,” with only a hovel 
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or two round it, worth the journey from England 
to see; wo are therefore very well ofif—at an inn, I 
should say, with singularly good, kind, and liberal 
people, so have no cares for the moment. May you 
be doing as well! The weather has been most pro¬ 
pitious, and to-day is perfect to a wish. We bathe, 
but somewhat ingloriously, in a smooth creek of mill¬ 
pond quietude, (there being no cabins on the bay it¬ 
self,) unfike the great rushing waves of Croisic—the 
water is much colder. . . .* 

The tribute contained in this letter to the merits 
of le Pere Batifoulicr and his wife would not, I think, 
be endorsed by the few other English travellers who 
have stayed at their inn. The writer’s own genial and 
kindly spirit no doubt partly elicited, and still more 
supplied, the qualities he saw in them. 

The six-volume, so long known as * uniform ’ edition 
of Mr. Browning’s works,- was brought out in the 
autumn of this year by Messrs. Smith, Elder Sc Co.; 
practically Mr, George Murray Smith, who was to be 
thenceforward his exclusive publisher and increasingly 
valued friend. In the winter months appeared the 
lirst two volumes (to be followed in the ensuing 
spring by the third and fourth) of The Ring and the 
Book. 

With The Ring and the Book Mr. Browning attained 
the full recognition of his genius. The Athenmm 
spoke of it as the opus magnum of the generation; 
not merely beyond all parallel the supremest poetic 
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achievement of the time, but the most precious and 
profound spiritual treasure that England had produced 
since the days of Shakespeare. His popularity was 
yet to come, so also the widespread reading of his 
hitherto neglected poems; but henceforth whatever 
he published was sure of ready acceptance, of just, if 
not always enthusiastic, appreciation. The ground 
had not been gained at a single leap. A passage in 
another letter to Miss Blagden shows that, when The 
Ring and the Book appeared, a high place was already 
awaiting it outside those higher academic circles in 
which its author’s position was secured. 

‘. . . I want to get done with my poem. Book¬ 
sellers are making me pretty offers for it. One sent 
to propose, last week, to publish it at his risk, giving me 
all the profits, and pay me the whole in advance— 
“ for the incidental advantages of ray name ”—the 
E. B. who for six months .once did not sell one copy 
of the poems I I ask £200 for the sheets to America, 
and shall get it. . . 

His presence in England had doubtless stimulated 
the public interest in his productions; and we may 
fairly credit Dramatis Personce with having finally 
awakened his countrymen of all classes to the fact 
that a great creative power had arisen among them. 
The Ring and the Book and Dramatis Personce cannot 
indeed be dissociated in what was the culminating 
moment in the author’s poetic life, even more than 
the zenith of bis literary career. In their exproBsion 
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of all that constituted the wide range and the charac¬ 
teristic quality of his genius, they at once support and 
supplement each other. But a fact of more distinctive 
biographical interest connects itself exclusively with 
the later work. 

We cannot read the emotional passages of The 
Ming and the Book without hearing in them a voice 
which is not Mr. Browning’s own: an echo, not of his 
past, but from it. The remembrance of that past 
must have accompanied him through every stage of 
the great work. Its subject had come to him in the 
last days of his greatest happiness. It had lived 
with him, though in the background of consciousness, 
through those of his keenest sorrow. It was his refuge 
in that aftertime, in which a subsiding grief often leaves 
a deeper sense of isolation. Ho knew the joy with 
which his wife would have witnessed the diligent per¬ 
formance of this his self-imposed task. The beautiful 
dedication contained in the first and last books was 
only a matter of course. But Mrs. Browning’s spiritual 
presence on this occasion was more than a presiding 
memory of the heart. 1 am convinced that it entered 
largely into the conception of Pompilia, and, so far as 
this depended on it, the character of the whole work. 
In the outward course of her history, Mr. Browning 
proceeded strictly on the ground of fact. His dramatic 
conscience would not have allowed it otherwise. He 
had read the record of the case, as he has been heard 
to say, fully eight times over before converting it into 
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tlie substance of his poem; and the form in which ho 
finally cast it, was that which recommended itself to 
him as trui'—which, within certain limits, was true, 
the testimony of those who watched by Pompilia’a 
death-bed is almost conclusive as to the absence of any 
crimimd moti\o to her flight, or criminal circumstance 
connected with it. Its time proved itself to have been 
that of hoi- imixHiding, perhaps newly expected mother¬ 
hood, and may have had some reference to this fact* 
But the real Pompilia was a simple child, who lived in 
bodily terror of her husband, and had made repeated 
efforts to escape from him. Unless my memory much 
deceives me, her physical condition plays no part in the 
historical defence of her flight. If it appeared there at 
allfc^ was as a merely practical incentive to her striv- 
ing^o place herself in safety. The sudden rapturous 
sense of maternity which, m the poetic rendering 
of^e case, becomes her impulse to self-protection, 
was beyond iK'r age and ht r culture; it was not sug¬ 
gested by tJio facts; and, what is more striking, it was 
not a natural development of Mr. Browning’s imagi¬ 
nation concerning them. 

The pafental instinct ^vas among the weakest in his 
nature—a fact which renders the more conspicuous 
his devotion to his own sou; it finds little or no ex- 
prcbMion in his work. The apotheosis of motherhood 
^ which he puts forth through the aged priest in Ivan 
Iiattoriivh was due to the poetic necessity of lifting 
. gliasfcif human punishment into the sphere of 
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Divine retribution. Even in the advancing years 
■which soften the father into the grandfather, the 
essential quality of early childhood was not that 
which appealed to him. He would admire its flower¬ 
like beauty, but not linger over it. He had no 
special emotion for its helplessness. When he was 
attracted by a child it was through the evidence of 
something not only distinct from, but opposed to this. 

‘ It is the soul ’ (I see) ‘ in that speck of a body,’ he 
said, not many years ago, of a tiny boy—now too 
big for it to be desirable that I should mention his 
name, but whose mother, if she reads this, will know 
to whom I allude—who had delighted him by an act of 
intelligent grace which seemed beyond his years. The 
ingenuously unbounded maternal pride, the almost 
luscious maternal sentiment, of Pompilia’s dying 
moments can only associate themselves in our mind 
with Mrs. Browning^s personal utterances, and some 
notable passages in Casa Gmdi Wmdows and Anroia 
Leiph, Even the exalted fervour of the invocation 
to Caponsacchi, its blending of spiritual ecstasy with 
half-realized earthly emotion, has, I think, no parallel 
in her husband’s work. 

Poinpilia bears, still, unmistakably, the stamp of 
her author’s genius. Only he could have imagined 
her peculiar form of consciousness , her childlike, 
wondering, yet subtle, perception of the anomalies of 
life. He has raised the woman in her from the typical 
to the individual by this distinguishing touch of hia 
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supreme originality; and thus infused into her cha¬ 
racter a haunting pathos which renders it to many 
readers the moat exquisite in the whole range of his 
creations. For others at the same time, it fails in 
the impressiveness because it lacks the reality which 
habitually marks them. 

Ho much, however, is certain : Mr. Browning 
would never have accepted this ‘ murder story ’ as the 
subject of a poem, if he could not in some sense have 
made it poetical. It was only in an idealized Pom- 
pilia that the material for such a process could be 
found. We owe it, therefore, to the one departure 
from his usual mode of dramatic conception, that the 
Foetus masterpiece has been produced. I know no 
other instance of what can be even mistaken for re¬ 
flected inspiration in the whole range of his work, the 
given passages in Pauline excepted, 

The postscript of a letter to Frederic Leighton 
written so far back as October 17, 1864, is interest¬ 
ing in its connection with the preliminary stages of 
this great undertaking. 

‘ A favour, if you have time for it. Go into the 
church St. Lorenzo in Lucina in the Corso—and look 
attentively at it—so as to describe it to me on your 
return. The general arrangement of the building, if 
with a nave—pillars or not—the number of altars, and 
any particularity there may be—over the High Altar 
is a famous Crucifixion by Guido. It will be of great 
use to me. 1 don’t care about the outside.'' 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

1869-1873 

Lord Duffenn; Helen’s Tower—Scotland; Visit to Lady Ashburton— 
Letters to Miss Blagden—St -Aubin; The Franco-Prusaian War— 
Tfcrv^Bicl —Letter to Mr. G M Smith— Dalaustion^s Adventure; 
P-iince Hohenstiel Schwangau—Etfinc at tlic —Mistaken 
Theoiies of Mr. Biowning’s Work—Bt.-Aubin ; Red Cotton Night¬ 
cap Countn;. 

From 1869 to 1871 Mr. Browning iiublished nothing; 
but in April 1870 he wrote the sonnet called Helen's 
Tower, a beautiful tribute to the memory of Helen, 
mother of Lord Dufferin, suggested by the memo¬ 
rial tower whicli her son was erecting to her on his 
estate at Clandeboye. The sonnet appeared in 1883, 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, and was reprinted in 1886, 
in Sonnets of the Century, edited by Mr. Sharp; and 
again in the fifth part of the Browning Society’s 
Papers ; but it is still I think sufficiently little known 
to justify its reproduction. 

Who hears of Helen’s Tower may dream perchanco 
How the Greek Beauty from the Sciean Gate 
Gazed on old friends unanimous in hate, 

Dcath-doom’d because of her fair countenance 

Hearts would leap otherwise at thy advance, 

Lady, to whom this Towei is consecrate ' 

Like hers, thy face once made all eyes elate, 

Yet, unlike hers, was bless’d by every glance. 
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Tht Tower of Hate is outworn, far and btiange; 

A transitory shame ol long ago, 

It dies into Ibo “^and fiom which it sprang; 

But Ihine, Love’‘> lock built Tower, shall fear no change. 

God’s s(li laid stable earth’s foundations so, 

When all the moining-stars together sang. 

April 20, Iy70 

Lord J)ufferin is a warm admirer of Mr. Browning’s 
genius. He also held him in strong personal regard. 

In tlie summer of 1869 the poet, with his sister 
and sou, changed the manner of his holiday, by join¬ 
ing Mr. Story and his family in a tour in Scotland, 
and a \isit to Louisa, Lady Ashburton, at Loch 
Luiehart Lodge; but in the August of 1870 he was 
again in the primitive atmosphere of a French fishing 
village, though one which had little to recommend 
it but the society of a friend; it was M. Milsand’s 
St.-Aubin. He had written, February 2i, to Miss 
J31agden, under the one inspiration which naturally 
roeurrod in his correspondence with her. 

‘... So >ou, too, think of Naples for an eventual 
resting-place ! Yes, that is the proper basldng-ground 
for “bright and aged snakes.” Florence would be 
irritating, and, on the whole, insufferable—Yet I 
never hoar of any one going thither but my heart is 
twitched. There is a good, charming, little singing 
German lady, Miss Began, who told me the other day 
that she was just about revisiting her aunt, Madame 
Sabatier, whom you may know, or know of—and I felt 
as if I should immensely like to glide, for a long 
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stone-walls,—unseen come and unheard go—perhaps 
by some miracle, I shall do so—and look up at Villa 
Brichieri as Arnold’s Gypsy-Scholar gave one wistful 
look at “the line of festal light in Christ Church 
Hall,” before he went to sleep in some forgotten 
grange. ... I am &o glad 1 can bo comfortable in 
your comfort. I fancy exactly liow you feel and see 
liow you live: it is the Villa Geddes of old days, I 
lind. I well remember the fine view from the upper 
room—that looking down the steep hill, by the side 
ol which runs the road you describe—that path was 
always my preferred walk, for its shortness (abrupt¬ 
ness) and the line old wall to your left (from the Villa) 
which is overgrown with weeds and wild llowers— 
violets and ground-ivy, I remember. Oh, me! to find 
myself some late sunshiny Sunday afternoon, with 
my face turned to Florence—“ten minutes to the gate, 
ten minutes home ! ” I think I should fairly end it all 
on the spot. , . 

He writes again from St.-Aubin, August 19, 1870: 

‘ Dearest Isa,—Your letter came prosperously to 
this little wild place, where we have been, Sarianna 
and niy&elf, just a week, Milsand lives in a cottage 
with a nice bit of garden, two steps off, and we occupy 
another of the most primitive kind on the sea-shore— 
which shore is a good sandy stretch for miles and 
miles on either side. I don’t think we were ever quite 
so thoroughly washed by the sea-air Irora all quarters 
as here—the weather is fine, and wo do well enough. 
The sadness of the war and its conBG(iuencea go far to 
paralyse all our pleasure, however. . . . 
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* Well, you are at Hiena—one of the places I love 
best to reinember. You are returned—or I would 
ask you to tell me how the Villa Alberti wears, and if 
the behind the liouse is green and strong yet. 

I ha\e a pen-and-ink drawing of it, dated and signed 
the last day Ha ^\as over there—“my fig tree—” she 
used Ur sit under it, reading and writing. Nine years, 
or ten latlier, since then! Poor old Landor’s oak, 
too, and his cottage, ought not to be forgotten. 
Mxactly opposite this house,—^just over the way of the 
water, shines every night the light-house of Havre 
—a place I know well, and love very moderately : but 
it always gives me a thiill as I sec afar, exactly a par¬ 
ticular spot which I was at along with her. At this 
moment, 1 see the white streak of the phare in the 
sun, from the window where I write and I tlimk, . . . 
Milsand went to Paris last week, just before we 
arnvod, to transport his valuables to a safer place 
than his house, which is near the fortifications. He 
is filled with as much des[»ondency as can be— while 
the old dear and perfect kindness remains. I never 
knew or shall know his like among men. . . 

The war did more than sadden Mr. and Miss 
Browning’s visit to St.-Aubin; it opposed unlooked- 
for difficulties to their return home. They had 
remained, unconscious of the impending danger, till 
Sedan had been taken, the Emperor’s downfall pro- 
ilaimed, and the country suddenly placed in a state 
if siege. One morning M. Milsand came to them in 
inxious haste, and insisted on their starting that very 
l,iy. An order, he said, had been issued that no 
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native should leave the country, and it only needed 
some unusually thick-headed Maire for Mr. Browning 
to be arrested as a runaway Frenchman or a Prussian 
spy. The usual passenger boats from Calais and 
Boulogne no longer ran; but there was, he believed, 
a chance of their finding one at Havre. They acted 
on this \vaniing, and discovered its wisdom in the 
various hindrances which they found on their way. 
Everywhere the horses had been requisitioned for 
tlio war. The boat on which they had relied to take 
them down the river to Caen had been stopped that 
vary morning; and when they reaclu'd the railroad 
they were told that the Prussians would be at tho 
other end before night. At last they arrived at Ilon- 
fleur, where they found an English vchscl which was 
about to convey cattle to Southampton; and in this, 
setting out at midnight, they made their passage to 
England. 

Some woidfa addressed to Miss Blagden, written I 
believe in 1871, once more strike a touching familiar 
note. 

. . But 7iOf dearest Isa. The simple truth is 
that she was the poet, and T the clever person by 
comparison—remember her limited cxpciience of all 
kinds, and what she made of it. Eemcmber on the 
other hand, how my uninterrupted health and strength 
and practice with the world have helped mo. . . 

Balanstion^s Adventure and Ptnio lfohen<ttiel- 
Schwangau were published, respectively, in August 
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and December 1871. They had been preceded in 
th(' March of the same year by a ballad, Ilervi Riel, 
afterwards reprinted in the Pacchiarotto volume, 
and which Mr. Browning now sold to the Cornhill 
Maffazuie for the benefit of the French sufferers by 
the war. 

Tlio circumstances of this little transaction, unique 
in Mr. Browning’s experience, are set forth in the 
following letter : 

‘Feb. 4,’71. 

‘ My dear Smith,—I want to give something to the 
people in Paris, and can afford so very little just now, 
that T am forced upon an expedient. Will you buy of 
me lliat poem which poor Simeon praised in a letter 
you saw, and which I like better than most things I 
have done of late ?—Buy,--1 mean,—the right of 
printing it in the Pall Mall and, if you please, the 
Cornhill also,—the copyright remaining with me. 
You remember you wanted to print it in the Cornhill, 
and I was obstinate: there is hardly any occasion on 
which T should bo otherwise, if the printing any poem 
of mine in a magazine wero purely for my own sake : 
so, any liberality you exercise will not be drawn into 
a prccodont against you. I fancy this is a case in 
which one may liandsomely puff one’s own ware, and 
I venture to call my verses good for once. I send 
them to you directly, because expedition will render 
whatever I contribute more valuable: for when you 
make up your mind as to how liberally I shall be 
enabled to give, yon must send me a cheque and I 
will send the same as the “Product of a Poem’’—so 
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that your light will shine deservedly. Now, begin 
proceedings by reading the poem to Mrs. Smith,—by 
whose judgment I will cheerfully be bound ; and, with 
her appro\al, second my endeavour as best you can. 
Would,—for the love of France,—that this were a 
‘‘ Song of a Wren ”—then should the guineas equal the 
lines; as it is, do what you safely may for the song 
of a Eobin—Browning—who is yours very truly, into 
the baigain, 

' P.S. The copy is so clear and careful that you 
might, with a good Eeader, print it on Monday, nor 
need my help for corrections: I shall howe\ er bo always 
at home, and ready at a moment’s notice: return the 
copy, if you please, as I promised it to my son long 
ago.’ 

Mr. Smith gave him 100 guineas as the price of 
the poem. 

He wrote concerning the two longer poems, first 
probably at the close of this year, and again in 
January 1872, to Miss Blagden. 

. By this time you have got my little book 
{HohensUd) and seen for yourself whether I make the 
best or the worst of the case. I think, in the main, 
he meant to do what I say, and, but for weakness,— 
grown more apparent in his last years than formerly, 
—would have done what I say he did not.* I 
thought badly of him at the beginning of his career, 
ef came : better afterward, on the strength of 

the promises he made, and gave indications of intend- 

* This phrase is a little misleading. 
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ing to redeem. I think him very weak in the last 
miserable year. At his worst I prefer him to Thiers’ 
best. I am told my little thing is succeeding—sold 
1,400 in the first five days, and before any notice 
appeared. 1 remember that the year I made the 
little rough sketch in Eonie, ’60, my account for the 
last six months with Chapman was— nil, not one copy 
disposed of! . . . 

‘. . . I am glad you like what the editor of the 

Edinburgh calls my eulogium on the second empire,_ 

which it is not, any more than what another wiseacre 
affirms it to be “ a scandalous attajck on the old con¬ 
stant friend of England it is just what I imagine the 
man might, if he pleased, say for himself.’ 

Mr. Browning contmuos: 

‘ 8pite of my ailments and bewailmentsi have just 
all but finished another poem of quite another kind, 
which shall amuse you in the spring, I hope! I 
don’t go sound asleep at all events. Balaustion~the 
second edition is in the press I think I told you. 
2,oOO in five months, is a good sale for the likes of me. 
But I met Henry Taylor (of Artevelde) two days ago 
at dmner, and he said he had never gained any¬ 
thing by his books, which surely is a shame—I mean, 
if no buyers mean no readers. . , 

Prince Ilohenstid-Schwangau was written in Scot¬ 
land, where Mr. Browning was the guest of Mr. 
Ernest Benzon: having left his sister to the care of 
M. and Madame Milsand at St.-Aubin. The ailment 
he speaks of consisted, I believe, of a severe cold. 



